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TWO PRESIDENTS AND THE LIMITS OF AMERICAN 
SUPREMACY. 


PrestpENt McKiniey has been struck down by another of the 
almost nameless neophytes of the modern murder-sect at the Pan- 
American Exhibition, and upon the very morrow of the most 
important speech delivered by any American President since Lin- 
coln. The circumstances are likely to leave their indelible mark, 
not only upon the imagination of mankind, but upon the actual 
destinies of America and the world. The political assassinations 
which have been the moral portent of our time, reduce the crimes 
of a Ravaillac or an Ankerstroem, by comparison, to the character 
of spasmodic and meaningless eccentricity. 

In the long series of tragedies during the last few decades, there 
is developing, more and more, a sense of sinister process, of some- 
thing obscure and appalling in the characteristics of an era of 
civilisation, such as may well exert upon the historic mind of the 
distant future the fascination that belongs to strange and temporary 
forms of evil. The human spirit of an epoch has its maladies like 
the individual body. Anarchist murder is not a conspiracy. It is 
a contagion. Methods of police can always break the backbone of 
an organisation, but they can no more grapple alone with the infec- 
tion of perverted thought and sinister example, than smallpox can 
be fought with a bludgeon. We are no longer in presence, at 
long intervals, of erratic impulses like those of former assassins of 
rulers, from Ravaillac or Ankerstroem to Wilkes Booth and Guiteau. 
We have to deal with a disease of society as typical of something 
in the moral state of a period as the poison-system of a Lucrezia or 
a Brinvilliers. Henceforth the acceptance of conspicuous rulership 
in the civilised countries must be accounted a braver thing than 
exposure in battle, and every great public appearance of crowned 
head or Republican President a risk worthy of the Victoria Cross. 

It seems but yesterday that Mr. McKinley was reproached for the 
pomp and circumstance of his second installation—though all 
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democracies, as a matter of fact, prefer pomp to plainness—and 
was attacked with unhappy and absurd exaggeration as the Republi- 
can “Emperor.” The truth is that a more typical American citizen, 
in the best use of the term, never held the chief magistracy of the: 
United States, and that he has died an open sacrifice to the tradi- 


tional publicity, geniality and simpleness of presidential intercourse. 


with the people. The influence of no statesman has ever been more 
powerful in death, and no crime in the previous records of political 
murder could compare in international significance with this. The 
effect of other assassinations, for all main purposes, has been null or 
negative. Liincoln’s fate shut the complete book. Glarfield’s career 
stopped at the title page. Though the intended constitution perished 
with the Tsar when the Emperor Alexander was killed, the conse- 
quences in this case, as in the rest, were internal. But Mr. McKinley 


has disappeared just as he had marked out the inevitable lines of 


American political development precisely with reference to the future 
relations of the United States with the remainder of the globe. He 
had declared, with a persuasiveness that no other man in America. 
could at that moment have approached, the policy which he would 
have carried out if he had been spared. His death at Buffalo has given. 
unexampled authority and impressiveness to the Buffalo programme. 


His last speech has become a national legacy. In this sense the- 


career of his successor must be the complement of his own, and Mr. 
McKinley, unlike any other American President, and to a degree 
for which it would not be easy to find a parallel in the modern, 
affairs of any country, has bequeathed a complete scheme of pre-. 
determined action to an executor who is the very embodiment of 
the new ideas, and can hardly fail to show himself an even more 
decisive and thorough exponent of the Buffalo programme than its 
author would have proved. 

It has been inevitably said that William McKinley was not great 
as Washington and Lincoln, or even as some others between and 
after, were great. But it would be irrelevant to emphasise the- 
inevitable. The important point is that if he was less memorable as. 
a man he was not less memorable as President. Fundamentally 
sound in ability and character and full of homely excellence, he was. 
as completely the apt representative figure of his own epoch as 
were even the founder and the saviour of the Republic of theirs. A 
consummate interpreter rather than a leader of public opinion and 
justly accused of “keeping his ear to the ground” with too assiduous 
an anxiety, he was nevertheless an opportunist chiefly in the sense that 
he was a most careful and sagacious judge of opportunity. But in this 
respect the opportunism of Pitt or Peel, of Beaconsfield or Gladstone, 
involved a far wider range of inconsistency. Upon the main prin- 
ciple of Protection Mr. McKinley was unflinching in his conviction, 
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even in the years of distress and depression immediately after the 
adoption of the famous tariff, when the stars in their courses seemed 
to conspire against the prospects of McKinleyism. His first election 
to the White House was the reward not of time-serving flexibility, 
but of a steadfast adherence to an unpromising position such as is 
now seldom seen in our own invertebrate politics. After he became 
President, he allowed public sentiment to regulate, as we may say, 
the tempo of his policy—to suggest important modifications of his 
views, and to determine startling developments in the action of an 
essentially moderate man. But he never abandoned anything in 
the groundwork of his original principles in order to deal with a 
political emergency, as nearly all prominent executive statesmen 
since Peel have done in this country, sometimes with justification 
and sometimes without. Mr. McKinley’s career, from the construc- 
tion of the McKinley Tariff to the formulation of the Buffalo 
programme, presents a remarkable process of evolution, but there 
is nothing in it that an elaborate casuistry is required to vindicate. 
“TI believe in the protection that leads to Free Trade,” said 
President Garfield. The historical importance of Mr. McKinley’s 
career will largely be found in the fact that it was the epitome of 
the natural and logical but infinitely momentous transition from 
nineteenth-century America to twentieth-century America. It has 
marked in the last five years the most decisive epoch in international 
affairs since 1870. To inquire how far the late President was 
originator and how far agent of these immense developments would 
be premature now, and of little profit in any case. But no man not 
among the very greatest was ever the medium of greater thought, 
and his name will be always as inseparably connected with them as 
if he had been their creator. We have seen in five years what 
no man before that time could have imagined. The exclusive 
Republic of the isolated hemisphere has becomea main and universal 
factor in world commerce and world policy. The war with Spain 
has laid the foundations of a naval power destined to be at least the 
second in the world. America for Far Eastern purposes has become 
a member of the Grand Concert, to be well reckoned with by all her 
colleagues. The Supreme Court has declared that the Republic may 
exercise Imperial power over annexed dependencies and over subjects 
outside the pale of the Constitution. "Within afew years the United 
States has become the chief exporting power of the globe, has deve- 
loped the mightiest economic forces that have yet been known, has 
supplemented her prodigious natural resources by an adequate 
manufacturing apparatus, and has established at last the national 
organisation calculated in all human probability to lead sooner or 
later to the commercial primacy of the world. Lincoln saved the 
work of Washington. Mr. McKinley has transformed the work of 
aq2 
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both, and in the history of the hundred and twenty years that have 
gone to the making of the United States his name will be conspicuous 
with theirs over all others. 

The dazzling course of American supremacy has not been an aid to 
judicious views and sane insight on either side of the Atlantic, and 
has been the cause of boundless expectations in the United States 
that will probably prove as exaggerated asthe panic of Europe. The 
enormous increase in the volume of American exports, the attainment 
of an overwhelming advantage in the production of iron and steel, 
the formation of the Billion Dollar Trust, the ‘“‘ Morganeering ” of 
the Leyland line, the American loans to the British and German 
Governments, and the implied claim of the Republic to exploit the 
Old World in every direction while reserving a double continent for 
her own peculiar preserve—all these things have created an extra- 
ordinary alarm in European countries, and helped to make the 
‘«« American danger ” a problem overshadowing not only the Yellow 
Peril, but even the questions of militarism and socialism. It is 
sufficient for the purpose of this analysis to make the most cursory 
recapitulation of the astonishing statistics of America’s commercial 
expansion. The exports of the United States, then, have risen in half 
a decade by something like 80 per cent., and have been as follows 
according to the recent report of Sir P. Sanderson, our Consul General 
at New York :— 


18995 . « « « « « £164,972,000 
1996 . . . . .  « 201,168,000 
1897 . . «. «  « «220,000,000 
1998 . . . «. «  « 251,110,000 
1999 . . . . «~~ 255,000,000 
190 . . . « «4 295,600,000 


A great part of this splendid result, it must be remembered, is due 
not to increase in the actual quantity of goods exported, but to the 
universal rise in values during the last two or three years. But the 
spectacle of a country nearly doubling the worth of its outward trade 
in little more than a single lustrum remains a sufficiently imposing 
and unparalleled phenomenon, however it may be accounted for. 
Americans themselves have regarded the intoxicating process as the 
mere beginning of their commercial triumph. If such things were 
done in the green wood what should be done in thedry ? If American 
exports could be doubled in one decade, what gigantic and unheard-of 
results might not be achieved in another and another? The assump- 
tion has been that the growth of United States trade would go on in 
geometrical progression, that other countries would be left behind by 
leaps and bounds, and that England once barely outstripped in the 
function of supplying the markets of the world, would soon become a 
very small second indeed. From the influence of this dream of a 
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supremacy not simply actual but immeasurable, hardly anyone in 
America seems to have remained exempt, since the establishment of 
sound business conditions, the extinction of Mr. Bryan, and the 
re-election of Mr. McKinley. 

Senator Lodge, believing that the trade war now opened against 
Europe can only end with the industrial predominance of the United 
States over the whole earth, warns his country to be prepared betimes 
with force sufficient to repel the improbable but possible attacks of 
desperate nations. What Senator Lodge thinks improbable a highly- 
imaginative but also highly able writer like Mr. Brooks Adams, 
apparently of the young American school, seems to think extremely 
probable, unless America shall look well and quickly to her armour. 
These are the thoughts, no doubt, of a vividly-minded minority. 
But we cannot wonder that they exist when we remember the san- 
guine complexion of official language upon the same subject. To the 
report upon trade relations laid by the dead President before Congress 
at the beginning of the year, Mr. Hay attached a note declaring that 
the United States was nearing with astounding rapidity a position 
which would make America the centre of the world’s industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial activity. Already in the message following 
his second installation on March 4, Mr. McKinley had foreshadowed 
the Buffalo speech. The President laid stress upon the vital import- 
ance of giving freer play, by the conclusion of reciprocity treaties on 
liberal terms, to the expansive forcesof American trade. Finally in 
the Buffalo speech itself, upon the day before he received the mortal 
blow, Mr. McKinley celebrated President’s day at the Pan-American 
exhibition by addressing a vast concourse in terms indicating that 
expansion and the means of expansion must be regarded as the 
absorbing issues of American politics. The broad features of Mr. 
McKinley’s moral legacy to the American people are worth keeping 
in mind. ‘Our capacity to produce has increased so enormously,” 
said the President, “and our products have so multiplied, that the 
problem of more markets requires urgent and immediate attention. 
Only a broad and enlightened policy will keep what we have. By 
sensible trade arrangements which do not interrupt our home pro- 
duction we shall extend the outlets for our increasing surplus. We 
must not repose in the financial security that we can for ever sell 
everything and buy little or nothing. . . . The period of exclusiveness 
is past. The expansion of our trade and commerce is a pressing 
problem.” Then Mr. McKinley went on to outline the definite pro- 
posals of the Buffalo programme :— 

(1) Reciprocity treaties. 

(2) Shipping subsidies. ‘“ We must encourage our merchant 
marine. We must have more ships built, manned, and 
owned by Americans.” 
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(8) Direct steamship lines “to fields of consumption we have 
barely touched,” and especially to South America. 

(4) An Isthmian Canal. 

(5) The immediate construction of the Pacific cable. 

In. other words, the removal of all the obstacles and the pro- 
motion of all the aids to commercial expansion and supremacy. 
There cannot be the least doubt that the Buffalo programme will 
exert an immensely increased power over American imagination 
and purpose in consequence of the President’s assassination, and 
that all its main proposals will be carried out probably with greater 
energy and rapidity than would have been brought to bear upon the 
work under Mr. McKinley himself. But he could have rendered no 
greater service to his country in those parting words than in the 
tempered but sagacious quality of his enthusiasm. The popular 
American conception is obviously apt to regard it as something which 
is bound to overwhelm a helpless Europe by some vaguely tremen- 
dous and triumphant process, independent of all external forces, 
and in itself as natural and irresistible as Niagara. 

The American press teems with articles and is covered with 
cartoons which suggest no other idea than one which, as a matter of 
fact, is wildly removed from any approach to realistic estimates, and 
wildly beyond the extreme limits of the possible. America has by 
far the most abundant and comprehensive natural resources of any 
single country in the world. She has the most powerful, enterpris- 
ing, and far-sighted directors of industry, the keenest and most 
inventive labour, incomparable mechanical means for multiplying the 
power of her labour, a unique instinct for the methods of machine 
production which will probably always keep her some little distance 
ahead in this particular, an immense national freshness, zest, and 
élan which the older countries are not likely to equal, strive as they 
may. America is evidently destined to achieve some species of 
supremacy. But the question is to what degree of supremacy she 
can hope to attain. When her enterprise begins to pass across the 
oceans all the advantages are no longer on her side, and it is still 
extremely doubtful whether the balance of the advantages will 
remain upon her side in her attacks upon the markets of the cid 
world with respect to many at least of the departments of trade. 

Upon the new President’s recognition of the limits of American 
supremacy it is evident that the commercial and political fortunes of 
the world may in no little degree depend. 

As young as the German Emperor, comparable with the Kaiser 
himself in personal force, and invested for at least three years with 
almost equal authority over a greater nation, Theodore Roosevelt is 
confronted by larger possibilities of influence, for good or ill, upon 
the destinies of mankind in general than have ever opened at any 
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previous time before the occupant of the White House. Nor has 
there been for many years a President likely to make a bolder and 
more individual use of his authority. In direct power, the President 
of the United States, as everyone is aware, is equalled, while he 
holds office, only by the Kaiser and the Tsar alone, and the Chief 
Magistrate of the United States is rather more assured of the sup- 
port of Congress and the nation than is the German Emperor of 
the support of the Reichstag and his people. It is often said that 
England is a veiled Republic. As regards the real processes and per- 
sonnel of our Government it might be said, with at least equal truth, 
that we are a disguised oligarchy. But if it is permissible to 
exaggerate on the former side, and to describe England as a veiled 
Republic, we should hardly exaggerate more in calling the American 
Presidency an elective despotism. It may be an executive institution 
of enormous force in the hands of a strong and popular man. Mr. 
Roosevelt is both. To side-track a man into the Vice-Presidency is 
a recognised transatlantic method of closing an ambitious career. 
But when Mr. McKinley’s successor was forced into the Vice-Presi- 
dency against his will, no one believed that his prospects were 
extinguished. He was recognised by every detached observer in 
America as the most likely of all future Republican candidates for 
the Presidency. This judgment was, under all the circumstances, a 
remarkable tribute to a personality too striking and vigorous to be 
reduced to ornamental insignificance even by the arts of machine 
politics against which all ordinary men are impotent. But there is 
a new America since the Spanish war, and Mr. Roosevelt isa new 
type which responds to it. As a mighty hunter before the Lord 
and the leader of his roughriders, he possesses the physical prowess 
which is the most potent of appeals to the sympathy and admiration 
of the average man wherever the Anglo-Saxon race has spread. His 
belligerent courage is a moral quality no less than a physical instinct, 
and, unless responsibility restrains him, he will substitute prompt 
and decisive initiative for Mr. McKinley’s reflective caution. There 
is a fine suggestiveness about the fact that a descendant of the old 
Knickerbockers should become President of the United States at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. But above all these is the 
dynamic quality of Mr. Roosevelt’s youth. We have seen what 
that has meant in the case of Germany, where the Kaiser has made 
the whole system of the body politic tingle to the finger tips with 
the electric energy of his own temperament. We can scarcely ccn- 
ceive what youth at the head of administrative affairs might mean 
in this country. It has been said that a Nelson would be impossible 
in the navy under the modern tradition of seniority. A Prime 
Minister as young as Pitt or Nelson, or Napoleon when he became 
First Consul, or even as young as Kaiser Wilhelm and President 
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Roosevelt are now, would seem to be still more impossible under the 
later forms of our Parliamentary institutions. Mr. McKinley’s 
successor is ten years younger than the average of recent American 
Presidents, and at forty-three has entered upon the occupancy of the 
White House at an earlier age than any of his predecessors. 

All these considerations alone might well warn the world to expect 
from Mr. Roosevelt positive things. His attitude can hardly be in 
doubt upon any point of the Buffalo programme. He is the advocate 
of a strong navy. He is something like the apostle of pan-Ameri- 
canism, and only the other day told the people of the United States 
that if they were wise, they would warn all European interference 
away from South America at any cost. It follows from both these 
positions that he will devote himself heart and soul to the revival of 
the American mercantile marine. What will be the practical effect 
of his intention to bridle the Trusts remains to be seen. Upon the 
question of reciprocity treaties, we should expect him to take a more 
broadly political and less purely commercial view than Mr. McKinley, 
and to be still more in favour of them than his predecessor. Whether 
he will have the skill to manage the Senate, a task which would have 
required all Mr. McKinley’s suavity and patience, is a much more 
doubtful matter, and in this respect the prospects of the leading 
article in the Buffalo programme may be jeopardised for a time by the 
late President’s death. But even in this respect the logic of necessity 
will decide the issue in favour of reciprocity before Mr. Roosevelt's 
term is out. Upon the Isthmian Canal, above all, we shall be wise to 
reckon with the certainty that the new President’s point of view will 
be American pure and simple, unqualified by any abstract senti- 
mentalism on the subject of Anglo-Saxon friendship. Butif friction 
ceased to exist at that point, it is highly improbable that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s accession to the Presidency would prejudice Anglo-American 
relations in any way. He is a man of set opinions, and it has been 
tolerably obvious that he expects international difficulties for America 
to arise, if at all, not from this country but from quite another side. 
In the present exuberant mood of America, when stimulus may be 
dangerous, unless Mr. Roosevelt proves something like a great as well 
as an able and vigorous man, it is impossible to regard without some 
latent sense of uneasiness the removal of Mr. McKinley’s moderating 
hand, At what point then between the views of the late President 
and those of Senator Lodge should we expect to find Mr. Roosevelt’s 
estimate of the future ? 

The present writer has always believed that the industrial primacy 
of America was as inevitable as any economic process can ever be. 
But he is equally convinced that no other country can hope to 
succeed to anything like the same degree of world-wide and un- 
questioned supremacy in trade that was held by England at her 
zenith. Even if the reasoning should not be thought finally con- 
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clusive, there may be some incidental usefulness in the attempt to 
show that American progress even in exports has been less remark- 
able than is generally thought, that the American position in the 
markets of the world is still further behind the British and the 
German positions than is usually realised upon either side of the 
Atlantic, that American predominance will be far more slowly and 
hardly won than popular opinion in the United States conceives, 
and that American supremacy can never be as absolute as the extreme 
enthusiasts of the Republic imagine. 

When we are told that the exports of the United States have 
increased in five or six years by practically 80 per cent., the natural 
impulse of older countries like England and Germany is to feel as 
though their manufacturing position were already swamped. The 
most obvious analysis of the American statistics would show how 
fallacious is the standard of comparison. We forget that America 
is for all purposes of foreign trade an agricultural country in the 
first place, and must remain for a long period a manufacturing 
country only in the second. Even the United States cannot com- 
bine both capacities for ever, and if the extent of her industrial 
production increases in the measure she expects, the agricultural 
exports which still form two-thirds of her outward trade must decline. 
This is the singular and doubtful factor in the commercial problem 
of America. If her urban population is to be as rapidly increased 
as absolute supremacy in the export of manufactured articles would 
require, it is evident that she will need her corn and raw cotton more 
and more to feed her own workers and her own mills. After a 
certain point, therefore, what is at present by far the principal element 
in her outward trade would begin to shrink precisely as the growth 
of manufactured shipments developed. For this reason the total of 
American commerce, though it may and must show a steady rise for 
as long as there is need to reckon, cannot go on expanding in any- 
thing like the ratio which has been seen in the last few years. The 
force of this consideration appears at once from any examination of 
the statistics. We may quote, for instance, a table showing the 
exportation of American products under the three main heads of 
classification between the years 1890 and 1900. 


Agricultural Products, Manufactures, Miscellaneous Products, 
1890 . . £125,756,000 £31,425,000 £12,019,000 
1891 . ° 146,017,000 33,720,000 11,731,000 
1892 . ° 142,508,000 30,479,000 11,660,000 
1993 . 123,810,000 35,484,000 11,653,000 
1994... 114,737,000 35,557,000 11,168,000 
1895. e 109,143,000 40,230,000 12,174,000 
1896 . e 132,992,000 50,738,000 13,639,000 
1897 . . 146,059,000 55,923,000 13,984,000 
1898 , . 170,383,000 61,585,000 14,743,000 
1899 . ° 156,427,000 76,157,000 18,002,000 
1900 . ‘ 180,931,000 88,281,000 21,389,000 
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What we see at once from these figures is that although the in- 
crease in the export of manufactures proper is striking and important 
enough, the overwhelming bulk of American shipments still go to 
nourish the industrial energies of her competitors. Since 1895, 
when the great business revival began, we perceive that the exports 
of agricultural and miscellaneous products alone—that is to say, of 
food and raw materials generally—have risen by more than 70 per 
cent. 

With regard to manufactured articles, upon the other hand, by far 
the heaviest part of the increase in value occurred in 1899 and 1900, 
when, as Sir P. Sanderson has pointed out, higher prices worked 
with increase of quantities shipped to produce the extraordinary rise 
in total value, which we are apt to attribute to an augmented bulk of 
trade alone. Nor has the development of American manufactured 
exports, even in volume, been due mainly to the superior intrinsic 
force of trans-Atlantic competition. The American market was, to a 
considerable extent, called upon to satisfy the demand which Eng- 
land and Germany were too prosperous to meet. The utmost pro- 
ductive resources of the two latter countries have been engaged to 
the hilt. The difficulty has been in each case not to obtain orders, 
but to obtain labour. With us the unemployed problem practically 
disappeared. With Germany the flow of emigration has been 
stopped in the same way. It is not going too far to say that 
neither of the two great industrial countries of Europe could have 
been more prosperous during the very period of the apparently 
prodigious expansion of American exports, if the competition of 
America had simply not existed. It can scarcely be urged, on this 
head, that the German commercial crisis has been caused by trans- 
atlantic success. We had our similar reactions when we had no 
foreign competitor to fear, and even the Chinese safeguard of the 
prohibitive tariff did not enable America in the early years of the 
last decade to avoid the inevitable sinking that follows the swelling 
of the wave. It is clear, therefore, that upon the true basis of 
comparison, taking account of the relative position of the three 
principal industrial countries in manufactured exports alone, there 
is no cause for anything like the nervous panic which has been 
caused by misconception of the real character of recent American 
progress in trade. The decline from the flood-mark of last year has 
already appeared in America, as well as in England and Germany. 
We shall require to correct the comparatively facile results achieved 
on the part of all three countries during the long boom by the 
future figures of the corresponding period of depression, before we 
can obtain possession of the complete data enabling the real force of 
American competition to be gauged. In the meantime we cannot 
Jay too much stress upon the fact that if American exports deve- 
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loped from £165,000,000 in 1895 to £295,000,000 last year, no less 
than £80,000,000, or more than 60 per cent. of the total increase, was 
accounted for by the food and raw material with which America 
helped to sustain the activity of her two great manufacturing rivals 
at the highest level of prosperity they had ever known. 

We can now strike a rough but useful comparison between the 
relative position in foreign trade of Great Britain, Germany, and 
the United States with respect to manufactured articles. The 
American exports we know were last year £88,280,000; that of 
Germany may be estimated with fair safety in round numbers at 
£170,000,000, while the British export of manufactured and partly 
manufactured goods, including ships but excluding coal and all non- 
industrial produce, amounted to £235,000,000. Nothing perhaps 
could bring out in a simpler and more suggestive fashion the extent 
of the leeway that America has to make up as universal competitor 
in the manufacturing market. From the pessimistic lamentation 
peculiar to this country, we might have judged any time during the 
last twenty years that our commerce was plunging to ruin as preci- 
pitately as the Gadarene swine. How slow in reality is the change 
in the relative commercial position of the chief competing countries 
is shown by the evidence of the enemy. In the latest edition of the 
well-known “ Annual of German Sea Interests,”’ it is unexpected and 
refreshing to light upon a table of which the following is a transla- 
tion into English values :— 


























| etal of Baperts — in millions | —_Relative percentage of trade. 
Countries, | ‘ i 
| 1900 | 1895 1890 | 1885 | 1882 | 1900 | 1895 1800 | 1885 | 1882 
| |— | 
| | 
Great Britain . | 7,561} 5,956 6,328 | 5370 | 6019 | 17°4 | 17°4 | 184 18-8 | 19°7 
| (British Empire)! —1 | 10,464 | 10, 822 | 9,026 | 9,710 | —! | 30°5 31°5 | 31°6 | 31-7 
| German Empire | 5,188 | 3,719 3,7 | 2,894 | 3,161 | 11°8 | 10°8 | 10°9 | 10°1 | 10°3 
| United States . | 4,792 | 3,173 3,406 | 2,706 | 3,095 | 10°9| 9:2, 9:9! 9:5} 9°9 
France . . . | 3,437 | 2,873 3,817 | 8,906 | 8,400 | 778) 8-4! sil lent 11-1 
! ! | l | 





From a table like this regarding the commerce of the world as a 
whole, it appears that the tenacity with which British trade has 
maintained its position during twenty years of foreign competition in 
the face of all rivalry is more than striking. It is extraordinary. 
During the period covered by these statistics the total volume of trans- 
actions between all countries is estimated by Juraschek to have 
increased from £33,500,000,000 in 1882 to £40,400,000,000 in 1898. 
It is clear that our competitors so far have found their account in new 
trade which we never could have created alone, without the least 


(1) Figures for 1900 not given. 
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substantial injury to ourselves. That the absolute increase in the 
worth of our commerce runs that of our rivals hard is remarkable 
enough, but it is far less wonderful than the fact that in spite of the 
enormous expansion in the economic activities of Europe, America, 
and the East our relative percentage has only sunk from 19-7 to 17°4, 
while that of Germany has increased by only 13 per cent. and that of 
America by 1 per cent. only. Even from the figures so far given it 
is evident that British predominance in the sphere of manufacturing 
trade, the only sphere of course in which we can compete, is quite 
likely as tough a nut as may well take even America a generation to 
crack, But the moral is clinched by the very notable and elaborate 
map of competitive relations in the markets of the world which has 
just been drawn up by Herr Wilhelm Berndt, of the Imperial Handels 
Museum in Vienna. Basing his estimate upon the average figures of 
the last three years, the compiler shows at a glance the comparative 
position of Great Britain, Germany, and the United States in the 
trade of every country. From Herr Berndt’s export map it appears 
indeed that the United States, as we should expect, is extending her 
predominance throughout the two Americas, with rapidity and 
certainty. She has 70 per cent. of Mexican trade, 45 of Canadian 
against our 42, 30 of Brazilian against our 22, but we on the other 
hand have 22 of Argentine against her 8, 54 of Chilian against her 
6, and 45 of Peruvian against her 10. Even in this part of the 
world, therefore, honours are as yet tolerably equal, and as the exports 
of South America for a long period to come must consist of food 
supplies, raw material, and natural resources, which Europe requires 
more than the United States, it does not appear that even here the 
establishment of United States trade in a position of uniform and 
overwhelming supremacy will be an event of to-morrow. But in no 
other quarter of the globe are the conditions anything like so favour- 
able. Distance from the great European market, far more important 
than all others put together as compared with Great Britain and 
Germany, and from the Far East as compared with Japan, is a, factor 
which must always go far to neutralise upon both sides of the old 
world even the vast internal advantages of America. At present to 
sum up, the United States has only 10 per cent. of Chinese trade, 4 
of Indian, 4 of Russian, 12 of Australian, 6 of Egyptian, 6 of South 
African. In Europe as a whole, exclusive of Russia, America, with 
all the aid of her immense agricultural export, has at the present 
moment no more certainly than about 12 per cent. of total trade on 
the average. The manner on the other hand in which British com- 
merce has struck its old and tenacious roots far and wide, is shown by 
one vivid little fact on which the casual eye may light in Herr 
Berndt’s map. In the Ottoman Empire, from the Balkans to the 
Persian Gulf, we still have 40 per cent. of the trade, while Germany 
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has 1:3 and the United States1 only. The American people are fond 
of maps somewhat less scientific than those of Herr Berndt, showing 
American exports falling in showers of the most comprehensively 
assorted articles upon every point of the habitable globe. Nothing is 
left out in these pictorial exercises but the percentages. But enough 
has been said to show that in the work of establishing a bare lead in 
the international supply of manufactured as distinguished from agri- 
cultural products, America has in every part of the world, not excluding 
the further half of South America, an inordinately long row to hoe, 
and must expect to meet with many delays that can be foreseen, and 
some that cannot, before the end. 

The American people are or will soon be the best educated in the 
world next to the German, but they will require almost as much time 
as we shall to train a school of commercial travellers equal to the 
ubiquitous Teutonic agent in linguistic ability. We are reminded 
again that Americans are also human when we find manufacturers in 
the United States complaining of their Consular reports, which we 
consider admirable, and read in the New York Journal of Commerce 
a lecture to traders in the United States upon certain instances of 
procrastination and laxity in executing orders for Japan. When the 
American manufacturer is told by the precocious pessimist, who seems 
to have already appeared in that country, that ‘the German and 
English competitors make the most” of American dilatoriness, the 
German and English competitor generally may well take heart of 
grace. But the final reflection upon the whole subject must be that 
with which we began—the vital character of the distinction between 
the manufactured and the agricultural or otherwise non-manufactured 
exports of the United States. Even now America requires two- 
thirds of her wheat crop to feed her own people. Her present ship- 
ments of manufactured articles must be doubled to equal German 
trade in that particular and nearly trebled to equal British—multi- 
plied five-fold to rival both combined, and this without counting the 
foreign commerce in the same particular of France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Austria. It is evident that the notion of overwhelm- 
ing all Europe by the boundless production of America is, for 
all the purposes likely to concern anyone now living, the most fan- 
tastic figment of the imagination. By the time the United States 
has travelled the first stage and drawn level with Germany in 
manufactured exports, her own industrial population will be absorb- 
ing a larger proportion of her wheat harvest; her own textile mills 
will be consuming the bulk of her own raw cotton, her outward trade 
will sink in one scale as it rises in the other, and her net progress 
with shipment of American supplies in all kinds to the markets of 
the world will be far slower and more gradual than she is now 
willing to anticipate. 
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But the point of supreme importance remains. It is that of 
population. The mechanical equipment of the three great coun- 
tries must become more and more nearly the same. We have 
nothing to learn even from the United States in textile production, 
and now that British and German manufacturers have begun to 
study the methods of America in the metal trades, her present 
margin of superiority in- the manipulation of iron and steel will be 
diminished. Numbers will tell, more and more, in the ranks of 
industry as in those of war. When every allowance is made for the 
higher individual efficiency of the American worker, and this is a 
disadvantage, as far as it goes, which the older countries will never 
quite make up, under anything like the present social and mental 
conditions in Europe, what are the prospects of America? They 
would seem to be by no means so completely assured as might 
casually appear. In 1891 some 300,000 of the total number of 
emigrants to the United States were British, Teutonic, and Scandi- 
navian, and something less than 260,000 were Latin and Slav. This 
proportion still went far to maintain the racial basis upon which the 
United States had been built up. But in the decade that has since 
elapsed the comparison has altered rapidly. In 1899 there were 
some 220,000 Latin and Slav immigrants and only 90,000 arrivals 
from the British Islands, Germany, and the Scandinavian countries. 
The restriction of immigration was a plank in the last Republican 
platform that becomes, from this point of view, intelligible, and the 
fact that Mr. McKinley’s assassin was a Slav does not decrease the 
arguments in favour of a more careful selection of the elements to 
which American citizenship is to be extended in the future. But the 
main point is that the rate of immigration is falling, that it is likely 
to be reduced by legislation, and that it is desirable that it should be 
reduced in view of the character taken by the reinforcements of the 
American population from abroad during the last five years. In the 
meantime the rate of natural increase in the new world, strangely 
enough, is less than that which obtains in the most prolific countries 
of the old. In the decade ending 1880, the average growth by 
reproduction annually of a population numbered at 50,000,000, in 
the latter year was nearly 880,000. In the next ten years’ period 
ending 1890, while the population had risen to 62,000,000, the 
average natural increase yearly was only a little more than 720,000. 
In the similar interval closing last year, while the total number of 
inhabitants rose to 73,000,000, the birth rate was responsible for an 
average of 950,000 annual additions. It is curious and suggestive 
to compare the figures for the German Empire during the same 
thirty years since 1870. During the decade up to 1880 the German 
population grew at a rate of 417,000 souls a year; in the next period, 
ending 1890, the corresponding figure was 420,000; but in the next 
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five years the Kaiser’s subjects were increasing by 570,000 a year; 
and in the last five they have begun to multiply by over 800,000 a year. 
If that rate of acceleration, or anything like it, should be maintained 
among a highly-trained and nearly homogeneous population like 
that of the German Empire, America will find even the Teutonic 
rival difficult enough to shake off in the industrial race before her 
shadow begins to touch ours. This is one of the most interesting of all 
the problems of the future, and it is one that President Roosevelt 
may have to deal with before the expiration of the term of office to 
which he has suddenly been called. What Germany dreads, above 
all, is that her population, in the next prolonged period of com- 
mercial depression, will once more begin to ebb away. She imagines, 
not wholly without reason, that if she can keep her people under the 
flag henceforth, whether at home or abroad, she has still an excellent 
chance, in despite of the British Empire and the United States, of 
becoming the first political and commercial Power in the world. To 
make that possible she must seize upon South America in face of the 
United States, or colonise Asia Minor in face of Russia. That is a 
grim alternative, but it may become a very real one before many 
years are out. Otherwise the German people will begin as before to 
flow to the United States at the rate of 2,000,600 a decade, and that 
process would do more than anything else to turn the scale in favour 
of the most sanguine ambitions that Americans can nurse, and 
against every hope for the ultimate destiny of Germany cherished 
by the Kaiser and his people. 

For our part, nothing can be much clearer than that we should 
waive all technical rights that prevent America from doing what she 
wants to do with respect to the Isthmian Canal. If our opportunity 
had been used before now with grace and skill, we might have made 
peace guaranteed by a general arbitration treaty a fixed certainty for 
ever between the two great Anglo-Saxon powers. It ought not to be 
too late even now, and would provide the nation, were its affairs 
guided by virile intelligence, with a priceless opportunity. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is not likely to change his conviction that the Isthmian 
Canal ought to be built by American money and dominated by 
American guns. Nor, if he waives that point for the sake of main- 
taining continuity of policy, can he prevent it from remaining the 
instinctive ideal of the great mass of the American people. England 
cannot play with wisdom or permanent impunity, even under decor- 
ous forms, the part of the universally inconvenient power at the one 
vital spot of the whole strategical system of the two Americas. To 
say that the American Senate cannot be allowed to tear up treaties 
at its pleasure is one view, and there is no answer to it. But it does 
not change the fact that we ought to have been the first ourselves to 
tear up the Clayton-Bulwer treaty as a generous man sometimes 
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throws the strict letter of his technical advantage into the fire. We 
jeopardised the whole of our prestige and the chief part of our 
interests in the Far East for a futile quibble, when we professed not 
to object to Russia’s possession of a purely commercial terminus at 
Ta-lien-wan, but opposed the fortification of Port Arthur. We shall 
make a similar and a worse mistake in the present case if we do not 
allow America to do precisely what she wishes to do with the 
Nicaragua Canal. The United States should hold the iron keys of 
the gate of the two oceans, and should have the power to close it 
against her enemies. That we should suffer in the end by conceding 
that ambition is unthinkable, while that the immediate gain to the 
cause of Anglo-American friendship would be enormous is clear. 
Nothing more would be required, in all probability, to make Mr. 
McKinley’s successor the strongest exponent of the moral alliance 
between the two great branches of the English-speaking peoples. 
Otherwise it would be impossible to regard the future without a 
certain disquiet, for it is certain that if we want to be friends with 
America, we ought not to be found in America’s way where our 
interests are secondary and hers are supreme. The new President 
becomes at forty-three the central figure of the Anglo-Saxon world, 
and every accent has already shown that the words of Theodore 


Roosevelt are the words of a man. 


> * 
* 
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THe murder of President McKinley, under circumstances of peculiar 
atrocity and treachery, has once more called the attention of civilised 
nations to the perils to which they are exposed, or, more correctly, to 
which they expose themselves, in connection with the cult of 
Anarchism, and for a brief moment this event has startled them out 
of their lethargy. 

This latest assassination of one of the world’s chief rulers 
affords singular confirmation of the truth of what I set forth in this 
Review’ just a year ago, when it was my melancholy duty to place 
before the readers a series of extraordinary declarations from Socialist 
and Anarchist leaders, together with some grave reflections intended 
to enforce the lessons suggested. The object of that paper was two- 
fold: first, to show that the endeavour, so often made by apologists 
of Democracy, to discriminate between Socialism and Anarchism, 
however it may be sought to be justified on abstract and philosophical 
grounds, rests upon no solid logical basis, and is practically futile, 
inasmuch as Anarchism is found in actual affairs to be the natural 
and necessary fruit of Socialism and almost invariably exists in asso- 
ciation therewith ; and, secondly, to demonstrate that these noxious 
political growths are the progeny of Democracy itself, thus suggest- 
ing that the problem of effectually dealing with Anarchism may 
prove to be insoluble so long as democratic principles are permitted 
to formulate and dominate the policies of leading nations without 
adequate check from those higher and more stable elements of 
national life which are represented by proprietorship and intellect. 
Whether or no I have made good my contentions is a question which 
must be left to the judgment of the reader; but, for myself, I am 
more deeply convinced than ever of the truth of what I there 
advanced, the world’s history during the last year having, as I view 
matters, emphasised every assertion and verified every prediction 
which I then made. 

Then an attempt had just been made to murder the Shah of 
Persia, an Oriental despot, who was shot at in Paris by one Salson, 
who had imbibed the ideas of Bakunin through an Anarchist named 
Valette; whilst another Anarchist named Sipido had in Brussels 
fired at the Prince of Wales, who was not even a reigning monarch, 
but only the Heir Apparent of a constitutional monarchy, in no way 
associated with tyranny. 


(1) ‘Socialism and Anarchism,’’ ForrnicutLy Review, October, 1900. 
VOL. LXX. N.8. RR 
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Now the world is again ringing with indignation by reason of 
an Anarchist atrocity, President McKinley having been twice shot in 
the most treacherous and cold-blooded manner by a miscreant named 
Czolgosz, who approached him under the guise of amity to shake his 
hand during a reception at the Buffalo Exposition on September 6. 

The significance of the action of this latest Anarchist assassin is 
many-sided. 

Mr. McKinley is neither an Oriental despot nor a constitutional 
monarch, but the elected ruler of a free Republic. So that not only 
Kings, Emperors, and Heirs-Apparent are made the targets of 
Anarchist hate; Presidents, Prime Ministers, and even inferior states- 
men who come into prominence, are liable to be made, and several of 
them have been made, victims of this fiendish malignity. Out of the 
twenty assassinations of this character which took place during the 
last century, no less than eleven of them were of personages who 
belonged to the latter category. It would really seem, therefore, that 
royal personages are actually in less danger than those who stand 
immediately beneath them. The first attempt of the Anarchist 
assassin in the new century has been made upon an elected, and not 
upon a hereditary, ruler. Hence it is clear that Anarchists and 
Socialists are in revolt against authority per se, against all forms of 
authority, and not merely against such phases of it as are represented 
by absolutism ; they are enemies of all law and all order; they are 
foes of civilisation itself. In their insensate hate and fury they 
would, if they could, destroy all ordered and civilised society, and as 
they cannot do this they take their revenge by foully murdering the 
most eminent representatives of such society. Men and women who 
are thus at war with society should receive no quarter. 

Note, again, the extremely significant fact that Czolgosz, Mr. 
McKinley’s murderer, avows that he was incited to this deed of 
murder by Anarchist speakers, notably by Emma Goldman, and that 
he was inspired by their literature. He says that he heard Emma 
Goldman lecture three times, and adds: ‘“ She set me on fire; her 
doctrine that all rulers should be exterminated set me thinking, so 
that my head nearly split with pain. Miss Goldman’s words went right 
through me, and when I left the lecture I made up my mind that I 
would have to do something heroic for the cause I love.” He bought 
a revolver and set out on his errand, and for days dogged the Presi- 
dent’s steps, till at last he got his opportunity. “Iam not alone in 
this,” is one of his avowals, and obviously it is true. For, apart from 
the influence of Emma Goldman upon him, he is declared to have 
attended an Anarchist meeting a week before he committed the crime, 
at which meeting the proposed assassination of the President was 
discussed. He says he agreed to do the deed, and that he and 
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an accomplice met in Buffalo a female conspirator and that they 
all went to Niagara, but that as no chance of killing the President 
could be obtained there they went to Buffalo. The two accom- 
plices, the man and the woman, walked ahead of Czolgosz in the 
line that greeted the President in the Temple of Music, The 
man was the sixth or seventh ahead of Czolgosz, and had a white 
handkerchief tied about his right hand, the same as the assassin 
had. ‘We figured,” said Czolgosz, “that if he could pass safely 
by the guards with a handkerchief tied about his hand, I could also. 
The President’s guard allowed him to proceed and paid no atten- 
tion to me when I approached Mr. McKinley. Then I shot him 
twice.” 

Now what is to be said of rulers who, with their eyes open, 
sanction a propaganda of rapine and murder, and allow it to be 
carried on under their very noses, not spasmodically or sporadically 
or secretly, but deliberately and openly and continuously by means 
of organisations, newspapers and other literature, and public meet- 
ings? This at least must be said of them, that they are guilty, 
not merely of the folly of placing their own lives in jeopardy, 
but of the crime of grossly betraying the most precious and sacred 
interests of their respective nations, of which interests they are 
put in trust. Their policy is suicidal. Nemesis is sure to dog 
their footsteps, and in the end he will deliver his blow. President 
McKinley’s assassination is in the nature of a retribution upon the 
people of the United States for their sins of omission in this 
matter. 

Take this Emma Goldman, for example. Ought such a woman to 
be at large? Her character is well known. For years she has been 
lecturing up and down the States, vehemently denouncing all laws, 
Divine and human, and stirring up her hearers to deeds of violence 
and outrage. She has specially singled out Mr. McKinley for attack, 
contemptuously referring to him as “ Emperor McKinley,” sneering 
at his supposed friendship for the Tsar of Russia, with whom she has 
bracketed him as an oppressor of the workers. Eight years ago she 
was sent to prison for ten months for her revolutionary violence. 
Ten months! And then let loose again! Whata farce! Now she 
has been arrested again, after the mischief is done, on the charge of 
conspiring to murder Mr. McKinley. Probably she will be released 
for lack of evidence, and let loose again, with a halo of martyrdom 
around her brow, to become more popular than ever. No evidence! 
As if the incitements to violence with which her every lecture teems 
were not evidence enough. 

But Emma Goldman does not standalone. There is Johann Most, 
for example, who was sent to prison here for sixteen months for 
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defending the murder of the Tsar. ‘This creature went to the 
United States, where he has continued to carry on his infamous 
work, though perfectly well known to the authorities. One was 
under the impression that such scoundrels could not well have in any 
civilised community greater licence than they enjoy here, but in the 
United States they advocate actual murder with the utmost im- 
punity. Even Terence V. Powderly, who was himself enough of 
an incendiary when he was at the head of the Knights of Labour, 
but who seems to have been sobered by his responsibilities as Com- 
missioner-General of Immigration, declares that it is high time that 
aliens should be made to cease advocating murder, riot, arson, and 
general destruction in the name of free speech, and that “such 
fiends should be deported.” 

With reference to Mr. McKinley, Johann Most is quoted by the 
New York Tribune as saying : 

“What good is it to kill McKinley without Roosevelt ; both must be put out 
of the way. People who say they are sorry are hypocrites in their hearts. They 
are glad ; but they are afraid to speak. Gildermeister was not afraid, and he was 
right. It is mere politics to be sorry for the President. Heisonlyaman. He 
has no right to be President. This hullabaloo is nonsense. Who would be 
sorry for me? Nobody. Why should anybody be sorry for McKinley ? 


Secretary Root will expel Anarchists, will he? Bah! How will he do it? 
How will he know them? Where is the law? Such nonsense makes me laugh.” 


It is not surprising that Mr. Roosevelt, the Vice-President, one of 
the bravest of men personally, should have been surrounded with 
guards partly at his own wish. During his stay in Buffalo he was 
guarded night and day by detectives, two being constantly in the 
house, while a double guard was on duty outside, and whenever he 
ventured out he was accompanied by two or three secret service men. 
Subsequent to the attack on Mr. McKinley an Anarchist plot to kill 
the Vice-President developed. 

Moreover, it now appears that there was a conspiracy to kill the 
President in Arizona, while he was on his trip to the Pacific Coast, 
and one of the arrested Anarchists confesses that he was selected to 
shoot the President in San Francisco. Anarchist headquarters have 
been discovered in Paterson, Buffalo, Alleghany, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, all of which towns were visited by Emma Goldman 
not long before Czolgosz committed his crime. The officials at Buffalo 
received over twenty telegrams warning them that there was a plot 
afoot to murder Mr. McKinley. 

American Anarchists are mostly foreign immigrants, Italians and 
German Jews being ‘specially prominent, and their headquarters are 
now at Spring Valley, Illinois, whence emanates their journal 
L’ Aurora, an organ of Revolution. At Newark, N.J., there is an. 
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Anarchist society called after Luccheni, the murderer of the Empress 
of Austria; in Ohio and Brooklyn there are groups named after 
Bresci, the murderer of the King of Italy (subscriptions, by-the-bye, 
are still being collected for Bresci’s family) ; and at Spring Valley 
there is a “Louise Michel” group. Thus there is a propaganda 
of murder, a glorification of murder, openly and defiantly carried 
on in the United States. Under the circumstances is it any wonder 
that Mr. McKinley was shot, or that Mr. Roosevelt is so closely 
guarded ? ; 

According to L’Aurora of April 27 of this year the Anarchist 
programme is as follows :— 


“Free work. 

‘* Free use of things. 

“ Communal possession of all the means of social wealth, and the machinery of 
production, of ways and communication, of land, of mines, of water, &c. 

‘The abolition of all private property. 

“The doing away with government, with class, with militarism, with judges, 
with the nobility and bureaucracy. Social emancipation. 

“ Anarchy.” 


This programme bears a close family resemblance to all the Socialist 
programmes which have been issued during the last thirty years, from 
that of Gotha down to those of the present year. 

This Gotha programme, issued in 1875, after enunciating the 
familiar Socialist principles, said: ‘Starting from these principles, 
the Socialist Labour Party of Germany seeks by all lawful means to 
establish a Free State and a Socialist society,” &c.; the same ideas, 
and almost the very same words, as those in L’ Aurora of April last. 
In 1883 the “ International Working People’s Association” and the 
“Socialist Labour Party of the United States,” issued programmes 
which are practically identical with that of the Anarchists of to-day. 
It is highly significant that in programmes subsequently issued by the 
German Socialists in connection with conferences at Wyden and Halle 
the phrase “by lawful means” in the second section of the Gotha 
programme was omitted. This fact indicates that Socialism, as is 
abundantly proved by other evidence, has entirely changed its 
character of late years. Itisnolonger content to pose as a system of 
opinion, making its appeal to reason, and relying upon legitimate and 
constitutional methods for its success; it has degenerated into a pro- 
paganda of violence and terrorism, seeking to effect its ends by 
revolution. Not without reason has it adopted as its emblem the 
Red Flag, the banner of blood, the insignia of murder. 

There is nothing surprising in this development; it has grown 
naturally out of the germ of Socialism. Joseph Baboouf, “the 
father of modern Socialism,” who was guillotined in 1797, set him- 
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self, with all the ardour of a fanatic, to systematise and propagate 
the ideas which Rousseau and Brissot had left floating in society, 
using for this purpose a journal which he founded. One of 
Rousseau’s brilliant ideas was that it would be good for civilisation 
to cease and for mankind to return to the savage, or, as he called it, 
the natural state, in which primitive equality would reign, and no 
man would be able to boast of owning any part of the earth, while 
all men would revel in the freedom of gathering the fruits of the 
earth without money and without price—when they could find any. 
Of course there was no room in this “ philosophy” for the idea of 
property. Of that idea these profound thinkers made short work. 
Rousseau settled the matter by declaring that every man had a 
natural right to whatever he needed. The fact that he needed it 
was proof enough that it belonged to him, and sufficient justification 
for his taking it. He advised governments not to secure property 
to its possessors, but to deprive them of all means of accumulating. 
Brissot stated that “exclusive property was theft,” both in the 
natural and civilised states. 

Baboouf organised a secret conspiracy, the object of which was 
to overturn society and the Government, and establish a true demo- 
cratic republic, in which the State was to be the sole proprietor of 
everything (and everybody), and was to divide all property in equal 
shares, so that there should be neither rich nor poor, neither high 
nor low. The “surplus population ” (even under Socialism it seems 
there would be people who were not wanted) was to be ‘“‘ removed,” 
the landlords being the first to go. 

Fichte taught that every man has a right to live, and therefore to 
the opportunity to earn a living. Consequently, if a man has no 
opportunity to earn a living he may, and must, steal; in which case 
theft is not theft, but is in the nature of reprisal against society, 
which has failed to secure him the natural right to which he is 
entitled, viz., the right to live. A man’s absolute property is his 
life, and in order to enjoy that he must live by his labour; if he 
cannot do that he is no longer under obligation to respect the pro- 
perty of any other man. The State has not secured him his 
property ; why should other people keep theirs ? 

Proudhon laid down as principles the following : that “ property 
is robbery”; that any one man’s day’s work is equal to any other 
man’s day’s work, and that therefore no particular man should get 
more for his day’s work than any other man, but all receive alike ; 
and that “ government of man by man, in every form, is oppression. 
The highest perfection of society is found in the union of order and 
Anarchy.” The last is a distinctly Anarchist principle. 

Of Bakunin, who was a friend both of Proudhon and Marx, I 
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spoke at sufficient length in my former article, so I only here repeat 
that this dangerous revolutionist and conspirator, after being expelled 
from various continental countries, settled down in London to carry 
on his infamous work. The same thing is true of Marx, who is 
styled “the father of scientific Socialism,” and who was the chief 
founder of the International: In his work on Secret Societies in 
Switserland, Marx said :— 

“ The masses can only be gathered under the flag of negation. .. . We are 
content to lay down the foundation of the revolution. We shall have deserved 
well of it if we stir hatred and contempt against all existing institutions, We 
make war against all prevailing ideas of religion, of the State, of country, of 
patriotism. The idea of God is-the keystone of a perverted civilisation. It 


must be destroyed. The true root of liberty, of equality, of culture, is Atheism. 
Nothing must restrain the spontaneity of the human mind.’’ 


In 1848 Marx and Engels wrote a manifesto for the International 
Socialists which was, and is, regarded as a sort of Confession of 
Faith. This document declared : 


‘The Communists do not seek to conceal their views and aims. They 
declare openly that their purpose can only be obtained by a violent overthrow of 
all existing arrangements of society. Let the ruling classes tremble at a 
communistic revolution. The proletariat have nothing to lose in it but their 
chains ; they have a world to win. Proletarians of all countries, unite !’’ 


This need not be pursued further. Enough has been said to prove 
the point which I wish to drive home, which is that there is no 
essential difference between the teachings of Anarchists and Socialists. 
Both are in antagonism to the existing social order, both propose to 
overthrow all the institutions of society by violence, both mark out 
rich men and rulers as enemies who are to be destroyed, and both 
deliberately use outrage and murder as instruments to accomplish 
their ends. The harvest which we are now reaping has grown from 
seed which was sown during the French Revolution, of which 
Socialism in its modern manifestation is the offspring. The Reign 
of Terror has in a sense never ended; it has but assumed a 
different form and spread to other countries. The fantastic and 
pernicious ideas of the French philosophers have never been eradi- 
cated; they are still growing as tares among the wheat. The 
question now has come to be this: Will the wheat hold its own 
against the tares, or will the tares root out the wheat ? 

Here is a list of monarchs and rulers who were murdered during 
the nineteenth century :— 


Tsar Paul of Russia . . : : : : - « 1801 
Spencer Percival, Prime Minister, shot by Bellingham - 1812 
Count Capo d’Istria, Greek statesman . : ° - 1831 
Prince Daniel of Montenegro . +» © oo oo e 1860 
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Abraham Lincoln . ° . ° : ° ° . 1865 
Prince Michael of Servia  . ; . . ° ‘ . 1868 
Marshal Prim . , ° . 1870 
The Archbishop of Paris, killed by Communists , 1871 
Lord Mayo, Governor General of India, stabbed by a convict 

in the Andaman Isles . ° : . ° : . 1872 
Sultan Abdul Aziz of Turkey . 1876 
Alexander II. of Russia, killed by the ‘explosion of a bomb . 1881 
President Garfield . 1881 


Lord Frederick Cavendish, Chief Secretary for Ivland, and 
T. H. Burke, Under Secretary, in Phenix Park, Dublin 1882 


President Carnot . . 1894 
M. Stamboloff, ex-Premier of Bulgaria , ‘ . . 1895 
Nasr-ed-Deen, Shah of Persia . . . ° . . 1896 
Borda Idiarte, President of Uruguay . : : . . 1897 
Antonio Canovas del Castillo, Spanish Premier . ; . 1897 
The Empress Elizabeth of Austria ‘ . ° ° . 1898 
King Humbert I. of Italy . , ; . ° ° . 1900 


Here are twenty assassinations, only seven of which took place 
during the first seventy years of the century, an average of one in 
ten years. The other thirteen took place in thirty years, or an 
average of over four in ten years. This is not all. Starting from 
1881, when the Tsar of Russia was killed by a bomb, there occurred 
during the ensuing twenty years no less than twenty-four attempts 
to murder heads of States or Governments, of which ten were suc- 
cessful, and seven of these occurred during the last six years of the 
century, or more than one a year. 

Now these figures are not fortuitous or accidental. They teach a 
serious lesson. That lesson is that these murders and outrages 
increase as the principles of democracy gain wider acceptance and 
as the Socialist propaganda becomes more active. The one increase 
is the cause of the other; there is a vital connection between the two. 
As Socialism spreads assassinations multiply. The men whose names 
appear in the above list, and President McKinley himself, are as 
truly victims of the French Revolution as though they had lived in 
Paris, and been sent to the guillotine, during the Reign of Terror 
itself. It is by no mere chance that the increase of murders of this 
class synchronises with the rise and progress of Democracy. 

To this, then, has Democracy brought us—to rapine and outrage 
and violence; to murder—murder organised, systematised, cold- 
blooded. By Democracy tens of thousands of people have been 
taught to believe, and apparently they do believe, that not only are 
theft and murder not crimes, but are positive virtues, provided they 
be committed in the name and to further the interests of some political 
cause. We are face to face with this anomalous condition, that at a 
time when civilisation has reached perhaps its greatest perfection it 
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is menaced by whole armies of men and women, many of them 
educated, some cultured, and a few rich, who would gladly see civili- 
sation destroyed and mankind plunged back into barbarism. Whata 
pitiable spectacle it is that we witness! Great nations cowed and 
terrified by the spectre which they have themselves evoked. Mighty 
world-powers like England, America, Germany and France, boasting 
of the unfettered liberty of their peoples, and yet finding in that 
liberty, or in their permitted abuse of it, the danger which threatens 
to drag them down into the dust. In the United States the President 
has been murdered, and the Vice-President scarcely dares to 
venture forth for fear of the assassin’s dagger or bullet; our own 
King’s son can be made to feel safe in the Dominion only by the 
wholesale arrest of suspicious characters; the French President is 
watched and guarded by a small army of picked men, and cannot 
take a walk or drive without their attendance and surveillance ; whilst 
the Tsar during his visit to France will have for his protection not 
only the regular and secret police, but the Republican Guard, and at 
Reims a special extra guard of 400 picked gendarmes in addition. 
At the Chateau de Compiégne every person employed about the place 
has been photographed and the portrait pasted on a card of identifica- 
tion, which must be produced on demand. So almost impossible is it 
to evade the ubiquitous assassin ! 

My space is filled. Upon the discussion of a cure for this lament- 
able state of things I cannot now enter. It must suffice to repeat 
with emphasis my deep and settled conviction that the root cause of 
the evil under consideration is Socialism, of which Anarchism is but 
the effect. Wise peoples and rulers will deal directly with the 
cause, and leave the effects to look after themselves. As things stand 
at present almost everybody is using the word Anarchism where they 
ought to use the word Socialism; they are mistaking the effect for 
the cause. 

I conclude by asking what Christianity, as represented by our 
sects and churches, has to say to this condition of things. Have 
the leaders of these churches no guidance to offer to people and 
rulers on matters so vital and momentous? The Pope is said to be 
writing an Encyclical against Anarchism (so that he is making the 
same mistake as others and attacking the effect instead of the cause), 
which is to be published this month, and which will probably urge 
“the Christian Powers” to initiate some sort of joint action against 
this modern wickedness. So far, so good. The Pope stood alone in 
condemning the Plan of Campaign in Ireland, a most extraordinary 
fact when one comes to think it over, particularly as the Roman 
Church was supposed to be a great gainer through this illegal con- 
spiracy. Why did no other Church condemn the Plan of Campaign ? 
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Will the Pope be left to stand alone again in denouncing this greater 
evil? We have plenty of denunciatory resolutions passed by all 
sorts of bodies when an assassination, or an attempt at assassination, 
takes place, and no doubt they are more or less sincerely intended. 
But one would have greater confidence in the bona fides of those 
who pass them if they would calmly and boldly grapple with the 
causes that produce the effects which they formally deplore, which 
effects, after all, are only what may be expected if the causes 
are allowed to continue in operation without check or condemnation. 

While President McKinley was lingering between life and death 
the Methodist Ecumenical Council was meeting in London, and as a 
majority of the delegates were from the United States, and a few of 
them personal friends of Mr. McKinley, who was himself a Methodist, 
we might have expected an outspoken utterance from this body in 
reprobation of the motives and causes which led up to his assassina- 
tion; but they separated without making any such deliverance, so 
far as my observation goes. This timidity, this lack of courage on 
the part of public and even religious bodies, is in some ways a graver 
danger than even anarchism itself, and it is likely to be construed, 
even by those who are not censorious, in a sense very damaging to 
those bodies. It is, indeed, a symptom as suspicious as it is 
discouraging. 

Guorrrey Lanerort. 
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By tolerance of the War Office mismanagement which led to the 
paralysis of our arms in South Africa in December, 1899, Lord Lans- 
downe forfeited the confidence of the nation. As Secretary for War 
he was a failure. The evidence on that point is convincing. But 
for a lack of initiative and generalship among the Boers we should 
have had to conquer South Africa—the Dutch and probably the 
native populations also—from Table Bay to the Zambesi. That we 
have been spared this task is assuredly not due to Lord Lansdowne, 
to the foresight and judgment of his military advisers, the ability of 
our Generals first in the field, and the sufficiency and suitability 
of the troops entrusted to them. Other members of the Cabinet 
are to blame with Lord Lansdowne for having brought the country 
to the edge of disaster; and, to do him and them justice, they 
worked strenuously to save the situation once the scales of optimism 
fell from their eyes. But Lord Lansdowne’s personal responsibility 
remains. The area of the former Boer States was as large before 
December, 1899, as it was afterwards; the country was as difficult 
—there was the same veldt, with its kopjes and valleys, there 
were the same enormous distances, the same few lines of railway. 
‘The probable number of armed men to be encountered was as 
large before the Ultimatum as when that document was penned. 
Mr. Steyn had given very strong hints that the Orange Free State 
would join the Transvaal. The existence and propaganda of the 
Bond made it certain that many of the Colonial Dutch would rebel. 
Even the junior clerks in the War Office may be assumed to have 
known that the Boers rode horses, that they could shoot, that they 
possessed artillery—knowledge that did not call for the faculty of 
seeing through piano-cases on the quays at Delagoa Bay. Every 
member of the Cabinet must have known that war was a possible 
issue of the wrangle between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Kruger 
during 1895-1899. Yet none of them seems to have doubted Lord 
Lansdowne’sability to keep Cape Colony and Natal free from invasion ; 
nor does Lord Lansdowne seem to have had any scepticism as to the 
power of his Department to discharge this primary duty. His 
colleagues do not appear to have known whether he was really doing 
the work he ought to have done and was exhibiting such fitness for 
his post as the probability of war called for; neither does Lord 
Lansdowne seem to have satisfied himself that his military assistants 
were fit for their positions, and that their advice was such as would 
keep the country out of disaster. The Cabinet left the work of 
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defending the Colonies and overthrowing the Boer States to him, 
only to find that the machinery which he was supposed to keep in 
a state of efficiency for that, or any other likely contingency, broke 
down and had to be repaired with desperate haste and at enor- 
mous cost. 

When the inner history of the present Administration is known— 
if ever it is known—it may appear that the entire Cabinet wished to 
conduct what they thought would be a military promenade to Pretoria 
“on the cheap.” The desire would not, however, excuse Lord 
Lansdowne. A Secretary for War is under no obligation to adapt 
his military plans to an economical Chancellor of the Exchequer. A 
War Minister can always resign if colleagues whose diplomacy has 
resulted in bloodshed make his task impossible by financial restric- 
tions. There is no evidence that Lord Lansdowne was hampered in 
this way. It has been stated again and again in Parliament that the 
“military authorities””»—a phrase which, for the purposes of respon- 
sibility to the nation, means Lord Lansdowne—had a free hand and 
were given everything for which they asked. It follows that it was 
from the War Office that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach obtained the 
knowledge which was the basis of his expectation in the autumn of 
1899, that if he borrowed eight millions for war purposes he would 
have in hand a balance of a million which he did not think he 
should need. 

Lord Lansdowne was the channel through whom that knowledge 
came, and unless the theory of ministerial responsibility is a delusion 
he alone is to be held to account. There may be excuses, Lord 
Lansdowne is entitled to whatever benefit may be conferred by state- 
ments that the system was at fault, and so forth. But if Secretaries 
of State are not put into positions of great authority and honour to 
make bad systems good, then their dignity is a mockery, and their 
official existence a fraud upon the tax-payers. Excuses may palliate 
error, but they do not alter facts; and the history of South African 
diplomacy from 1895 to the Boer Ultimatum of October, 1899, and 
of warfare from the latter date to the present, constitute a proof such 
as few payers of a shilling and twopenny income tax would care to 
dispute that Lord Lansdowne, as Secretary for War, was unequal 
to his task. 

In the affairs of the work-a-day world remissness or ineffectiveness 
in the discharge of specific responsibilities is regarded as sufficient 
reason for removal from office, but not for promotion. In politics, 
however, the principle does not apply. The group of men who govern 
a country for the time being, and command parliamentary majorities 
for the registration of their decrees, form the closest of all Corpora- 
tions. Except when the imperfections of human nature give rise to 
personal quarrels such as cannot be composed, they defend each 
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other’s mistakes and shield the individual under the cloak of collective 
responsibility. When a Minister blunders in one Department they 
do not cast him forth, but give him another—and sometimes a more 
important office. That is one of the unwritten clauses of the 
political code. The cards may often be re-shuffled, but it is 
seldom that one is discarded. When Lord Salisbury reconstituted the 
Ministry he made Lord Lansdowne Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
It was both a concession and a rebuke to public sentiment. Here was 
a recognition of the circumstance that the nation would hardly tolerate 
the continuance of Lord Lansdowne at the War Office, and an asser- 
tion on Lord Salisbury’s part of a belief that Lord Lansdowne had 
been too harshly judged, and was a man of ability whose services 
were necessary to the Cabinet and the country. The public, with its 
broad confidence in Lord Salisbury, accepted the appointment with 
little demur, knowing that the Prime Minister would keep watch and 
ward over our foreign relations, and, in this department of activity at 
least, would prevent a colleague from going wrong if intervention 
became necessary, On the whole, critics of the Government were 
content that Lord Lansdowne should have a chance of regaining the 
confidence he had lost, and of further justifying the reputation he 
had made before he floundered in the War Office morass. He has 
been in officea year. How has he used his opportunities? Is he a 
Foreign Minister in whose sagacity and strength of will the nation can 
trust? There have been rumours that Lord Salisbury will shortly 
retire from public life.’ It is thought that he remains at the helm 
only for so long as the storm shall last—and it appears to be subsiding 
in the Far East as well as in South Africa, though in China none can 
tell what a day may bring forth. Probably no one but Lord Salis- 
bury knows what his intentions are ; but that he should have delegated 
the duties which hehad hitherto discharged in addition to those of Prime 
Minister, is a sufficient indication that sooner or later Lord Lansdowne 
may have to conduct our Foreign Affairs without an advisory chief. 
at his side. He will have to run alone, if, indeed, he is not already 
doing so. Does the work he has thus far done show that he knows 
the path, and that his steps are strong and sure? Is the Foreign 
Office, under his control, likely to prove as great a danger to the 
Empire as the War Office was? What follows is an attempt to 
describe in broad outline and in brief compass what his control and 
work have been—to disentangle from the mass of diplomatic contro- 
versy Lord Lansdowne’s personal contribution to national policy and 
current history, and to suggest certain conclusions. 

First in order of difficulty—if not also of danger—comes the 
question of the Nicaragua Canal. The Convention negotiated between 


(1) This passage was written beforo the rumours in question found their way into. 
the Press. 
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Mr. Hay and Lord Pauncefote was supplementary to the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, which the United States have always cordially 
disliked, not only because of its restrictive character, but also because 
they believe themselves to have been outwitted. The Senate, instead 
of accepting the Convention, made use of it as a means by which to 
destroy the earlier Treaty. They amended it in such a way as to 
supersede the old Convention, and to rule out of the new such stipu- 
lations as were inconsistent with exclusive American control in time 
of war. They also struck out the clause by which Powers other than 
the signatories to the Convention were to be invited to join in 
guaranteeing the neutrality of the Canal. There can be little doubt 
that these changes represent exactly what the people of the United States 
want, and what an important section of them are determined to get at 
any cost. And it represents also what the Washington Government 
would like to have, but what they did not think it possible to obtain, 
having regard to Great Britain’s refusal to cancel the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. That Instrument, as is well known, provides for the absolute 
neutralisation of any waterway ; and the principle was re-affirmed in 
the supplementary Convention. The issue presented to Great Britain 
was, therefore, the abandonment of a doctrine hitherto regarded as 
vital. Lord Lansdowne rejected the Convention as amended—an act 
of great importance, the consequences of which are yet to be seen. 
If the rising volume of opinion in America is any sure indication we 
shall wake up one morning to find that a bolt has been sped from the 
blue like unto that which astounded the world when President Cleveland 
sent forth his Special Message in December, 1895. The diplomatists 
have taken alarm and, it is reported, have negotiated a new Treaty. 
It will be time enough to consider this when the Senate has ratified 
the document. At present the chances seem to be that the United 
States will deal with the whole question in such manner as suits 
itself by tearing up the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and repudiating its 
obligations. 

What would England do? ‘Would she reply to repudiation by 
waging war for the enforcement of the principle of absolute neutrali- 
sation, or eat the leek ? The question may be left unanswered here. It 
is sufficient for the aim of this article to notice that it was with a full 
knowledge that the issue may have to be met that Lord Lansdowne 
declined to accept the amended Convention. This decision was not 
necessarily his own. In a matter of such moment the Cabinet would 
share the responsibility ; but the despatch in which the policy of 
non-ratification is defended bears his signature, and is self-evidently 
not the work of another. We miss Lord Salisbury’s irony—the 
passages which illuminate the inner recesses of a theme and, by their 
perfection of literary form, appeal to the sense of style. Lord Salis- 
bury is a great despatch writer and Lord Lansdowne is not; but 
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comparisons between the former and the present Foreign Minister 
need not be pursued. The policy stands or falls according to the 
effect of Lord Lansdowne’s arguments upon the mind of the United 
States, or the willingness and competence of this or any future 
Government to enforce them. Lord Lansdowne has deliberately and 
definitely prepared the way for war with the United States, or for a 
surrender by Great Britain of a position to which she has clung 
tenaciously for half-a-century ; for if the United States once abrogates 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty we must either fight or yield. Even if 
the diplomatists find a way of abrogation by mutual consent the fact 
will still remain that the position taken up by Lord Lansdowne will 
have been abandoned. 

With consequences, however, this article is not directly concerned. 
Let us see how far Lord Lansdowne has committed the nation to 
possible resistance to abrogation by the United States—or, to put 
the case in another way, let us endeavour to measure the leek which 
he and the Cabinet may have prepared for national consumption. 
In his despatch of February 22nd last—a very cold, temperate, and 
formal document, qualities which are in themselves evidence of the 
gravity of the diplomatic deadlock—he pointed out that there was 
no desire on the part of His (then Her) Majesty’s Government to 
procure any modification of the Clayton-Bulwer Convention. In 
other words the principle of that Instrument must be retained. 
But, in view of the fact that a Bill was before Congress for the 
acquirement of the exclusive control of the Canal territory from 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua, His Majesty’s Government consented to 
re-open the question. The Convention was the result; and it repre- 
sented the maximum British concessions. The Senate’s amendments, 
however, involved a distinct departure from the principle that in 
time of war, as well as in peace, the passage of the Canal is to 
remain open and unimpeded, and is to be thus maintained by the 
Power or Powers responsible for its control. The provisions as to 
policing the Canal might be construed as leaving it open to the 
United States at any moment, not only if war existed but even if 
it were anticipated, to take any measures, however stringent or far- 
reaching, which in their own judgment might be represented as 
suitable for the purpose of protecting their own national interests. 
Moreover, the amendment restricting the guarantee of neutrality to 
the two contracting Powers placed Great Britain in a position of 
disadvantage. It would follow, that while the United States would 
have a treaty-right to interfere with the Canal in time of war, or 
apprehended war, and while other Powers could, with a clear con- 
science, disregard any of the restrictions imposed by the Convention, 
Great Britain alone, in spite of her enormous possessions on the 
American Continent, the extent of her Australasian Colonies and 
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her interests in the East, would be absolutely precluded from resort- 
ing to any such action, or from taking measures to secure her interests 
in and near the Canal. 

Those are the principal arguments of Lord Lansdowne’s despatch, 
given as nearly as possible in his own words. What, on the other 
hand, are the arguments of those who are seeking to force the United 
States Executive to denounce the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. They can 
be compressed into the statement that a channel open to the world 
in time of war, as well as in peace, would lay the United States open 
to attack by a possible enemy; that the United States cannot be 
expected to build a Canal under political conditions which would 
facilitate the ravaging of her coasts by any future foe; and that 
the highest national interests—those of self-preservation—demand 
that the Canal shall be under exclusive American control, the United 
States being able to say at any stage that the war-vessels of this or 
that nation shall not use the channel. Such a right of denying the 
use of the waterway to a Power hostile to the United States does 
not at first sight seem unreasonable; but, of course, in any war 
between European Powers, the United States might at any moment 
find itself involved in a struggle for the possession of the Canal. 
For a canal under her exclusive control she would have to pay a 
heavy price in the form of an enormous navy, and even then might 
find a large portion of her fleet blockaded. That likelihood, how- 
ever, is her affair. It is for her to judge whether the balance of 
advantage lies in absolute neutralisation, such as was contemplated 
by the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and the Hay-Pauncefote Conven- 
tion, or in denouncing the Treaty, acquiring the territory for the 
Canal, constructing the waterway and assuming entire control, on 
the principles that such a canal is necessary for her commercial 
development, that self-defence calls for exclusive mastery, and that 
the entire question must be handled solely from the standpoint of 
the interests of the American continent and of the United States, as 
the self-constituted political overlord thereof. 

What course the United States will take remains to be seen. 
Whether the popular policy of denouncing the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty is likely to become the official policy under the present’ or a 
succeeding President, is a question foreign to this article; the pur- 
pose will have been served if it has been made clear that Lord 


Lansdowne has placed upon the United States the responsibility of 


abiding by or repudiating her engagements. The act, as has been 
said, is one of momentous import and may become historic. The 
conclusion to be drawn from it is, that Lord Lansdowne has no lack 
of courage. He has not hesitated to confirm the country in, and 


(1) Since the above was written President McKinley has been murdere} and Mr. 
Roosevelt has taken his place. 
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still deeper to commit it to, a line of policy leading logically to war 
if present tendencies in the United States should continue to 
develop. The thought is disturbing, for the United States is 
pre-eminently a Power with which the peace should be kept. But 
it is a Power of limitless ambitions, with a daily growing deter- 
mination to have its own masterful way, at least on every inter- 
national question affecting the American continent. 

In China Lord Lansdowne has shown himself an apt pupil of 
Lord Salisbury. There is so great a mass of diplomatic material to 
be analysed that it is necessary, if this paper is to be kept within the 
allotted space, to pre-suppose considerable knowledge on the part of 
the reader, and a vivid recollection of the phases of the China ques- 
tion. Lord Lansdowne took up the thread of the negotiations late 
in October, 1900. His labours are divisible into two parts—the 
checkmating of Russian designs in Manchuria and the infliction of 
due punishment upon China. The position at the time was that 
Russia was unofficially regarded as having annexed Manchuria, and 
that the Concert of Ministers at Pekin was engaged in drafting a 
Punishments and Reparation Note for presentation to the Chinese 
Plenipotentiaries. I will deal with the subject of Manchuria later. 
The Note was drafted on November 30th. It gave a brief recital of 
events during the summer, and declared that the Powers had decided 
to withdraw their troops on certain “irrevocable conditions, enume- 
rated below, which they deem indispensable to expiate the crimes 
committed and to prevent their recurrence.” These conditions in- 
cluded the death penalty for the Princes Tuan and Chang, Duke 
Lan, Ying Nien, Kang Yi, Chao Shu Chiao, Tung Fu-Hsiang, Yuh- 
sien, and others to be afterwards designated by the Powers. There 
ensued a confusing controversy about the phraseology of the pre- 
amble, and about the use of the words “the death penalty.” Russia, 
France, and the United States shied at “the death penalty,” while 
Lord Lansdowne objected to “ irrevocable conditions,” the ground in 
each case being that China might be unable to comply with every 
point in the demands covered by the words. To prevent further 
delay Lord Lansdowne agreed to the use of “severest punishment ” 
instead of the death penalty, accepting the weaker formula on the 
understanding that it included death for the worst criminals: and he 
consented to the retention of the word “irrevocable,” which the 
other Powers, including the United States, wished for. But Mr. 
Conger had been furnished with an erroneous cipher telegram from 
Washington, and at the last moment the United States wanted the 
word deleted. Lord Lansdowne had had enough of the subject 
and would not re-open it. Two months had already been wasted 
in quibbling about words, and the Note was signed with an addi- 
tion, at Lord Lansdowne’s instigation, to the effect that until the 
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conditions had been complied with to the satisfaction of the Powers 
no expectation could be held out that the occupation of Pekin and 
the Province of Pechili by the allied forces could be brought to 
an end. The Joint Note was accepted by China on December 27th. 
So far, therefore, Lord Lansdowne figures as the driving force of 
the Concert—a foe to delay, a man who sweeps verbal quibbling 
aside, and does not care greatly about words provided he can get the 
thing he wants, which, however, in the case of the death penalty 
for the Chinese nobles, he did not get, except in the case of two who 
were reported dead, one from swallowing gold-leaf. 

There then remained the translation of the eleven conditions of 
the Joint Note into fact. The reader need not be alarmed; there 
shall be no recital of a wearisome controversy, but merely a sketch of 
Lord Lansdowne’s personal action. China communicated an evasive 
and obstructive Memorandum on the Joint Note. Sir E. Satow saw 
through its insincerity, and asked to be instructed to make the carry- 
ing out of Art. 2—the punishments article—a test question. But, 
he said, other Powers were opposed to the exaction of the death 
penalty in the case of all the persons named in the draft Note, 
and he was convinced he would be unsupported in the demand for 
the execution of Prince Tuan and Duke Lan, What Lord Lans- 
downe had aimed at, and what Germany also wanted, was the execu- 
tion of Prince Tuan, the Duke Lan, and Tung-fu-Hsiang—unques- 
tionably the three most guilty persons ; but the United States, Russia, 
and Japan, were opposed to such a course, even as they had been in 
objection to the words “the death penalty” in the Note. Lord 
Lansdowne having taken one step for the sake of unity by getting 
rid of the words, in the belief that the substituted phrase provided 
for the thing he wanted, found himself compelled, if harmony was to 
be preserved, to take a further step and allow the most guilty of the 
nobles to escape. Li Hung Chang manipulated the Concert through 
M. de Giers, the Russian Minister, proposing life imprisonment for 
Prince Tuan, suicide for Prince Chuang, decapitation for Yu-Hsien, 
degradation and heavy punishment afterwards for Tung-fu-Hsiang, 
and banishment to military posts for Duke Lan and others. Lord 
Lansdowne then tried to get the death sentence at least placed on 
record for all of them. But the other Powers named would not 
hear of it, and declined altogether to demand the death of Prince 
Tuan and Duke Lan. After that Lord Lansdowne had “ no further 
remarks to make” concerning these two persons. Eventually China 
agreed that Prince Tuan was to be “imprisoned ” for life in Eastern 
Turkestan, and that Duke Lan was to bear the like punishment. 
The upshot of the haggling for heads was that Prince Tuan—the 
principal author of the Boxer movement, of the edicts against 
foreigners which led to the massacres, and notably those in Shansi, 
of the siege of the Legations, and of the murder of Baron Ketteler— 
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and his almost equally guilty partner, the Duke Lan, escaped the 
full consequences of their crimes. 

It would be futile to unravel the negotiations for the punishment 
of certain provincial authorities, some of whom personally directed 
the massacres in their districts. Generally, it may be said that 
the Concert was less desirous of exacting the death penalty than 
was Lord Lansdowne and Germany — Russia from motives of 
policy and the United States from those of “humanity.” The 
Foreign Secretary found himself checkmated by disinclination on 
the part of those from whom strong support might have been 
expected. It cannot be pretended that the measure of punishment 
awarded to the guilty Princes and officials is anything but ludicrously 
inadequate ; but that is neither the fault of Lord Lansdowne nor of 
the Emperor William. The former was in much the same position 
as that in which Lord Salisbury found himself when he endeavoured 
to obtain the punishment of those who caused the massacres in 
Armenia and in Constantinople; all that was done to punish the 
Sultan was to refuse to decorate the Embassies on his birthday. 
But where Lord Salisbury failed, his successor, in conditions roughly 
analogous, can scarcely be criticised for not having succeeded. Lord 
Lansdowne, at least, exhibited a keen consciousness of the necessity 
of such punishment as would, so far as human judgment could see, 
be adequate for the prevention of colossal crimes such as had been 
committed; but the cynicism, timidity, or “humanity” of the 
Powers other than Germany proved too much for him. 

In resisting Russian aggression in Manchuria Lord Lansdowne 
appears to have felt that he was under no obligation to shape his 
course in conformity with the principle that at almost any cost the 
Concert'must be kept together. His action shows courage, decision, 
inflexibility of purpose. He pressed his arguments to their logical 
conclusion—and he won. Once again has Russia beaten a diplo- 
matic retreat when firmly confronted. The success is an important 
one, for Lord Lansdowne achieved it amid conditions which made 
the risk; of a collision with Russia and the cataclysmic events 
which might follow such a disaster, doubly dangerous for Great 
Britain if her military and financial commitments in South Africa 
are taken into account. It is difficult to see how war could have 
been avoided if Russia had not given way. An outline of the facts 
concerning the Russo-Chinese Agreement as to Manchuria is neces- 
sary—a brief sketch sufficient only to show the gravity of the crisis 
and the spirit in which Lord Lansdowne acted. The reader will 
remember that Russia gave most formal and profuse assurances that 
she sought no ulterior objects in China, and had no other aim than 
that of maintaining the Concert, of preserving the integrity of China, 
and of restoring the Central Government at Pekin. Whether these 
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protestations deluded the Foreign Office or not, the fact is incon- 
testable that it was from Dr. Morrison, the Zimes correspondent at 
Pekin, and not from his own agents, that Lord Lansdowne learned 
that Russian practice did not accord with Russian pledges. In the 
press of the negotiations with the Peace Plenipotentiaries as to punish- 
ments and an indemnity—at the very time when the solidarity of 
the Concert against the criminous Chinese Government should have 
been maintained—Russia was secretly negotiating with China an 
agreement which would have given her important preferential rights 
against us in Manchuria. Lord Lansdowne instructed Sir C. Scott, 
our Ambassador at St. Petersburg, to make unofficial inquiries on 
the subject of the Times telegram. These came to nothing, and 
Sir C. Scott threw cold water on Dr. Morrison’s message. But this 
did not satisfy Lord Lansdowne. Being apprehensive that questions 
would be asked when Parliament met, he instructed Sir C. Scott, on 
January 22nd last, to ascertain from Count Lamsdorff, “ whilst 
avoiding any appearance of demanding an explanation of the 
Russian proceedings,” what answer should be made. Count Lams- 
dorff took his courage in both hands. It was “quite untrue,” he 
told Sir C. Scott, that “ Russia had concluded, or was engaged in 
concluding, with China” a Convention giving Russia new rights in 
Manchuria. The rumour to the contrary must have arisen from 
the measures taken by the Russian generals, in conjunction with 
the local civil authorities, against the recurrence of disturbances, and 
for the protection of the Port Arthur railway. The Emperor had no 
intention of departing in any way from the assurances which he had 
publicly given that Manchuria would be entirely restored to its former 
condition in the Chinese Empire as soon as circumstances permitted. 
That was the Russian tale on February 6th. Lord Lansdowne 
acted as though he did not believe it, warning China against making 
any agreement of a territorial or financial character with any Power, 
and persuading Germany, the United States, aud Japan to give a 
like admonition. His next step was to submit to Count Lamsdorff 
the text of the Agreement, which had been obligingly communicated 
by the Viceroy at Hankow, who dislikedit. Count Lamsdorff would 
neither discuss this text nor supply a copy of his own. He took up 
the position that the question of Manchuria was quite apart from the 
questions being negotiated with China by the Powers in Concert. 
Meanwhile the Chinese Government took alarm at the warnings and 
pleaded for mediation as against Russia, on the ground that the 
Agreement vitiated Chinese Sovereignty in Manchuria. To Count 
Lamsdorff’s mind this presented itself as a contemptible mancouvre by 
China to sow dissensions among the Powers; but Russia set about 
modifying the Agreement, and stipulated for signature by China on 
a certain date. The Emperor of China appealed by Edict to Lord 
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Lansdowne either to help him out of the dilemma or obtain an exten- 
sion of time, “ otherwise we, being in a great difficulty, will be unable 
to oppose Russia further.” Lord Lansdowne repeated the warning 
to China against separate Agreements, and Sir C. Scott plied Count 
Lamsdorff with reasons showing that even the modified Agreement 
was inconsistent with our Treaty rights. At length (on April 5th), 
as China would not sign, the Russian Government communicated a 
Memorandum withdrawing the Agreement. The tone of injured 
dignity in the second of the two paragraphs of this Memorandum is 
delightful :— 


‘‘ It appears from information which has been received that under present cir- 
cumstances an Agreement of this nature, instead of serving as manifest proof of 
the amicable sentiments of Russia towards China, might occasion grave difficulties 
for the latter. Therefore the Imperial Ministry not only do not insist with the 
Chinese Government on the conclusion of the arrangement, but even refuse to 
enter upon further negotiations on the subject, and, with unswerving adherence 
to the programme which they have pursued from the beginning, will await with 
calm the development of events.’’ 


Great must have been the relief of Lord Lansdowne and of the 
Cabinet at receiving this communication, for, simultaneously with the 
progress of this dispute another had been running its course. Here, 
also, the Foreign Secretary had taken a strong line, and here again 
he won a diplomatic victory. Detail shall be spared the reader as far 
as possible. First the Council of Admirals and afterwards Count 
von Waldersee, placed Russia in control of the Imperial railway of 
North China, a line built by English capital, worked by a staff under 
Mr. Kinder (the manceuvres by which Russia sought to cust Mr. 
Kinder in 1898 will be remembered), and the property and earnings 
of which were the security for the loan of £2,300,000 for the New- 
chwang extension, the sum having been raised in England on the 
faith of a Foreign Office guarantee that China should be held to the 
conditions of the loan contract. Once in possession the Russian 
military authorities behaved as though the line was entirely theirs, 
keeping out Mr. Kinder and his staff, moving stores whither they 
willed, and painting the rolling stock—or some of it at least—the 
colour of that on the Siberian railway. The earlier phases of the 
dispute were dealt with by Lord Salisbury, who made formal protest 
and asked that the railway should be restored, subject to such military 
control as Count von Waldersee saw fit to exercise. The position of 
affairs when Lord Lansdowne took them in hand was that Count 
Lamsdorff appeared to be very ill-informed of the conduct of his 
military subordinates, and was mentally incapable of seeing that 
British interests had been endangered or that Russian action was, as 
Lord Salisbury had claimed, at variance with the declarations of the 
Russian Government that they did not seek territorial acquisitions 
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in China—a variance on which proof need not be adduced here, 
The Count, however, was good enough to say that the road to 
Shanhaikwan would be handed over when the Russian troops retired 
from Pechili, but that the extra-mural section—the Shanhaikwan- 
Newchwang extension, the battle ground of a long and dangerous 
dispute believed to have been closed by the Anglo-Russian Railway 
or Spheres of Interest Agreement—would not be restored until all 
outlays for repairs and working had been repaid to Russia. It was, 
in fact, to be held in pawn for an indefinite time, and the Agreement 
to be regarded as a dead letter, Russia being in a preferential position 
as against the owners of the line and those Powers which had also 
spent money on the re-construction. Lord Lansdowne rejected this 
preposterous claim. After a long wrangle, in which he was put to 
infinite trouble in dealing with Russian delays and obstructiveness, 
due either to honest stupidity in St. Petersburg, or to wilful perversion 
of facts, he succeeded in gaining his point. 

A singular feature of this controversy, which can be studied in 
detail by anyone who will take the trouble to master the Blue Book 
(China, No. 7, 1901), is that Count Lamsdorff was most lavish in 
professions of friendship towards this country, and of assertions of 
Russia’s intentions to adhere loyally to her engagements and pro- 
fessions, but was most dilatory in action and somewhat deficient in 
ability to grasp the simple facts of the case—diplomatic qualities 
so conspicuous in his predecessors, the late Prince Lobanoff and 
Count Mouravieff, under whom he served. I may hazard a guess, 
reading between the lines of the Blue Book, that on this, as on 
certain preceding occasions, the Czar himself put an end to the diffi- 
culty by insisting that the views of the English Foreign Office should 
be fairly met. For, soon after the Czar recovered from his illness, 
and in consequence of communications between Count Lamsdorff 
and his Sovereign, a Convention was drawn up under which the 
line as far as Shanhaikwan was handed over to the British military 
authorities. ‘ Practically,” said Sir Alfred Gaselee, the Agreement 
** places the entire control of the railway, so far as Chi-li is concerned, 
in British hands, while our rights beyond the Great Wall remain in 
exactly the same position as heretofore.” So far so good. Our rights 
remain; but the extra-mural section is, at the moment of writing, 
still in Russian hands, and Lord Lansdowne’s victory cannot be 
regarded as complete until the line is released. 

The facts of the Tientsin Siding dispute are familiar because of 
their sensational nature. With Russian and British sentries within 
a few feet of each other, and Russian soldiers cutting trenches in 
such a way as to enfilade our men, it seemed that at last an Anglo- 
Russian difference would lead to the use of rifle and bayonet. The 
question of the validity of the ownership of the land by the British 
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firm, or that of the Russian concession in Tientsin, need not here 
be discussed. The point germane to this article is that Lord Lans- 
downe did not shrink from the issue presented to him by the Russian 
military authorities. ‘Keep the ground you hold, but do not use 
force except to repel aggression,” was, in effect, his instruction to 
the military. Meanwhile he sought to put Count von Waldersee in 
motion. But, in the nick of time, before the local Russian com- 
mander had been able to make the position of the British sentries 
quite untenable, Count Lamsdorff took alarm at the situation, and 
ended it by a proposal for the simultaneous withdrawal of the troops, 
without prejudice to the questions of right involved. This sugges- 
tion Lord Lansdowne promptly accepted, and the immediate danger 
of a collision passed. 

The three Chinese questions reviewed above show that Lord Lans- 
downe acted with the needful combination of strength and pru- 
dence. A further illustration of his vigour is afforded by his 
notification to China that Great Britain will stop the withdrawal 
of troops if punishment is not inflicted upon those responsible for the 
Chu-Chau massacre—an atrocious slaughter of unoffending women 
and children. But the reader will doubtless have had more than 
enough of China. Turn, for a moment, to Africa, and it will be 
seen that Lord Lansdowne can be cautious as well as bold. The 
nation pays little attention to the affairs of Somaliland or of East 
Africa, and it would be a weariness to the reader were I to describe 
the origin and growth of the unrest in the Ogaden country—the 
career of the warrior priest, Mullah Mohammed Abdullah, in 
Northern Somaliland; the disturbances culminating in the murder 
of Sub-Commissioner Jenner in far away Jubaland. Probably 
there was a connection between the two movements; but that is 
a question foreign to my purpose. Anyone who will take a map 
and obtain even a superficial acquaintance with the official literature 
of the Protectorates, will see that over a vast region there is a 
seething population of tribesmen as fanatical as they are courageous. 
Over this great area, and upon an unknown number of intractable 
people, the Pax Britannica will have to be imposed. It may take 
several generations. The immediate problem before present-day 
statesmanship is to maintain the British overlordship, keep the trade 
routes open, suppress local risings as they occur, and avoid the 
dangers of attempting too much, of being drawn into disaster, or into 
an expenditure disproportionate to the political and commercial 
interests at stake. Lord Lansdowne took a just measure of the 
conditions in which he had to work. When the holy man of Mecca 
—Mullah Abdullah, the son of an Ogaden shepherd—led his host of 
sectarians into the Dolbahanta country to enforce a reformed 
Mohammedism by the sword, Lord Salisbury enlisted the co-opera- 
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tion of Abyssinia. An army was sent into the Ogaden region, but 
with little success, against the Somalis, of whose prowess the soldiers 
of the Emperor Menclik had such respect that on one occasion they 
took to their heels. The power of the Mullah thereafter became so 
great that it was necessary for Great Britain to “smash ” him, as his 
gigantic forerunner in the Soudan had been “smashed,” and as 
miniature successors will doubtless have to be broken by France as 
well as England in the vast belt from east to west. An expedition 
had hastily to be organised; and it was at this stage Lord Lans- 
downe came upon the scene. Lieut.-Colonel Swayne was given 
command of the force, which was concentrated at Burao for an ad- 
vance into the Dolbahanta country. It is a wonderful story, this 
marshalling and training of a little army of raw levies by Colonel 
Swayne and a handful of young British officers; but I pass it by 
and hasten to my point. After some hard fighting, in the course of 
which the Somalis spent their lives lavishly in an attack on a zareba 
gallantly defended by Captain McNeil, the Mullah was defeated. 
But Lord Lansdowne kept the expedition under firm control. He 
would have no advance into the Haud. He drew the line at a policy 
of adventure, of the extension of responsibility. 

A like restraint was exhibited in the matter of the expedition 
against the Somalis of the South. The object here was to avenge the 
murder of the Sub-Commissioner of Jubaland, and to it Lord Lans- 
downe strictly kept the force. After the fighting which led to the 
British occupation of Mfudu and the surrender of the local Sultan, 
the military people wanted to push into the North to capture the 
actual murderers of Mr. Jenner, and they demanded rations for 
another four months. Lord Lansdowne would not hear of it. He 
required that the expedition should be terminated, that full informa- 
tion of the proposed movements should be telegraphed, and that if there 
seemed to be no early prospect of capturing the criminals the column 
should not continue the pursuit, “ which will certainly be costly, out 
of proportion to the object to be obtained, and may be long and 
fruitless.” A description of the country to be traversed would give 
point to these instructions. Colonel Ternan, who was in command of 
the force, acted within the limits thus set for him. Sufficient was done 
—for the time at least—to secure some measure of respect for the 
British power. The further knowledge gained of the country justified 
Lord Lansdowne’s caution, which must, of course, be considered in 
conjunction with the depletion of the Indian army for service in 
China, and the demand for black troops caused by events in West 
Africa. “ Jubaland,” wrote Sir C. Eliot, when the Indian expedition 
was sent back, “is not in my opinion worth the money expended on 
it....I am strongly in favour of leaving the desert alone for the 
present, and of devuting our attention to the accessible and profitable 
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parts, unless His Majesty’s Government are ready to expend much 
money on this Protectorate. I am therefore in favour of holding 
only Kismayu and Yonte, and am quite willing to abandon Mfudu 
and all posts in the interior. This will mean, of course, letting the 
Somalis quarrel among themselves, and that no one must travel in the 
interior without an escort.” Lord Lansdowne remembered the tax- 
payer and concurred. 

The scope of this paper has been limited to such Foreign Office 
work during the past twelve months as can be gleaned from 
Despatches. There has, doubtless, been much of which the public 
have been allowed to know nothing. Blue Books are sometimes care- 
fully edited, in the sense that Government will disclose only just so 
much as they think fit; and the documents are not infrequently 
thrown together in such a way as to suggest that the intention has 
been to bewilder rather than enlighten the country. Of the unknown 
work—of what may or may not have been done in certain pending 
questions with the United States and France, for example—no judg- 
ment can be formed save by those through whom the negotiations 
have passed in the course of their official duties. But the known labours 
show that Lord Lansdowne, thus far, has proved equal to the burdens 
of his new post. In China he has displayed quickness of apprehen- 
sion—a readiness to take advantage of that intelligent anticipation of 
events before they occur, which the Foreign Office pretends to despise 
when its exercise by journalists disturbs the somnolence of Downing 
Street. Rapidity as well as sureness of decision, fearlessness of 
mind, the acceptance of risks and heavy personal responsibility, 
steadiness of will, inflexibility of purpose—these are the qualities 
exhibited; and, allied with them, are moderation of tone, a perfect 
reasonableness about non-essentials, and a spirit of conciliation. As 
many of the China Papers prove, Lord Lansdowne can state an 
affirmative case with plainness, laying down a line of policy dis- 
tasteful to an opponent, without shadow of offence ; and, as the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty Despatch shows, he can rob a refusal of its sting. 
In the Protectorates his control has been decisive, and the effect of a 
restraining hand can clearly be traced. He seems to have set him- 
self to retrieve, and to have put forth the capacity for retrieving, 
his failure at the War Office. Unfitness for one position does not 
imply inaptitude for another; and, on the whole, judging by the 
evidence which has thus far accumulated, an indifferent War Minister 
seems likely to become a highly successful Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. It is satisfactory to be able to arrive at so gratifying a 
conclusion, for the appointment of Lord Lansdowne was not the only 
one made, when Lord Salisbury reconstituted the Ministry, which 
gave rise to a feeling of doubt and mistrust. 

H. Wuates. 








THE POPULARITY OF CRITICISM: 
WITH A NOTE ON PROF, SAINTSBURY’S “HISTORY OF CRITICISM.” 


Mosr people have probably been somewhat puzzled at one time or 
another by the ninth commandment of the Decalogue. Setting 
aside the first four which, from their theological character we expect 
to find more or less mysterious, we naturally look upon the last six 
asa plain statement of our duty towards our neighbour, which he 
who runs may read. And no one, however heterodox, would deny 
the moral cogency of the rule, “Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour.” What often used to puzzle the childish 
intelligence of the present writer, who would fain believe that “ all 
the other children,’ were not so very much sharper than he, was, 
not the rule, but the importance given to it. "Without much experi- 
ence of life, one knew that murder was not only wicked, but tempt- 
ing. One had a vague idea that somebody was swinging for it every 
day. It was of frequent occurrence in Bible stories, and provided the 
material for the greater number of those secular romances with which, 
at a rather later date, we supplemented our growing knowledge of 
the world. Perhaps, in a still more personal manner, the ordinary 
child is impressed with the reality of the temptations to steal and to 
covet. But bearing false witness, even if expressed in the homelier 
term of slander, seemed a remote, uninteresting crime. When one 
grew up, of course, one would have to send people to prison for 
perjury, “like father”: but nice people’s children didn’t have any- 
thing to do with prisoners and witnesses or any class of such dubious 
respectability. As for slander and tale-bearing (true or false), we 
despised them as the arts of the coward: but they seemed rather petty 
for the Decalogue. ,“ Coventry ” in this life seemed a punishment 
quite dignified enough for the sneak. Little did we guess, on those 
black days on which malicious Fortune had entrapped us in the 
drawing-room when callers came, that over the head of those animated 
tattlers, to us so unconscionably dull, hung by the thinnest of hairs 
this most universal of all warnings, “Thou shall not bear false 
witness against thy neighbour.” 

Now, in the common light of day, of course, one sees that it was 
80, is so, and must be so. The ninth commandment, indeed, stands 
out on the second table of the Decalogue, as that which deals with 
the most distinguishing characteristic of the human species, the gift 
of articulate speech. The only two subjects upon which man 
exercises this gift with unflagging interest are his food and his 
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fellow-men ; so that it becomes easy to see that the prohibition of 
slander is not the least important article of the moral law. 

Gastronomy and gossip—no doubt, there are other subjects of 
more engrossing power over various minds. Almost all of us on 
certain occasions are interested in other matters. My point, how- 
ever, is, that for “ minds innocent and quiet,” not over-excited by the 
problems of science or athletics, nor pre-occupied with the kindred, 
but dissimilar, questions, ‘‘ How to live’ and “ How to get a living,” 
for the vacue aures, of which Horace speaks, and the fireside talk, 
which Wordsworth, who was something of an exception, inclined to 
despise, the attractions of gossip and gastronomy have throughout 
the ages been proved to be such as may be expressed in familiar 
language—gossip first, gastronomy second (as less favoured by the 
gentler sex), the rest nowhere. 

If these truths were not axiomatic, nothing could be easier than to 
establish them in the sphere of written speech by such proof as in- 
duction is able to afford. Perhaps I may take leave of gastronomy, 
which I was forced to introduce to make my ratiocination complete. 
Nobody, then, can fail to acknowledge the enormous preponderance 
of gossip in literature. The newspapers exist for hardly anything 
else, except advertisements. You will probably say even that my 
truth is the merest truism. But the domain of gossip far exceeds 
the columns of the newspaper. Not only do history and biography 
depend for their very existence upon this instinct of humanity ; but 
the novel, that miother of all literature which seems bent in these 
days upon swallowing all her children—the novel is but a daughter 
of this same gossip. And, to come at last to the subject which first 
set me thinking of the ninth commandment, literary criticism is 
neither the youngest, nor by any means the least prolific, daughter 
of the world-old dame. 

Books about books—there can be no doubt about their popularity! 
Two American professors have recently published a very literal 
example of the class which would at once set the mind of anybody 
at rest on that score.’ This work, which, it may be said in passing, 
illustrates, in its untiring method and research, the aptitude of 
Americans for labours of which the Germans alone are often sup- 
posed to be capable,? “seeks to place before those interested® a con- 
spectus of the problems to be solved” by criticism, “a review of 
the methods suggested for their solution, an indication of the 


(1) Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism, by C. M. Gayley and F. M. Scott. 
Boston, U.8.A., 1899. 

(2) This aptitude is familiar to students. It is also pointed out in the new Literary 
History of America, by Prof. Barrett Wendell, of Havard College. (London, 1901.) 

(3) It is evident from the expression ‘those interested,’’ and from the clumsy end of 
this sentence (quoted from op. cit., Preface, p. iv.) that the Professors take little thought 
for their own style in the composition of this handbook. 
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materials available with reference to their sources, and frequently to 
their quality.” What this sentence, and what the rest of the preface, 
mean, is not always, perhaps, quite clear; but of that anon. What 
concerns us at the moment is the fact that here we have some five 
hundred odd pages, packed with references to essays, dissertations, 
theories, volumes, all dealing with literature. The insatiable demand 
of the public for reviews and for literary ana makes for the same 
conclusion. How many people are there who can talk confidently 
of the puerilities of Wordsworth, whose acquaintance with his 
poetry, limited to their own recollections of early childhood, has 
carried them little further than Lucy Gray and We are Seven ? 
How many deplore the limitations that opium set to the productive 
power of Coleridge, with a sorrow surely proved to be disinterested 
by the limitations of their knowledge of what he did produce? In 
how many minds do the “ Homeric question” and the problem of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets arouse an interest keener than Hamlet or the 
Tliad can excite? Rhetorical questions, no doubt, are not to be 
answered too statistically: yet the facts which underlie them are 
indubitable, and surely not a little curious. There is this enormous 
and ever-increasing mass of what one may perhaps call ‘ secondary 
literature.” One cannot help remembering, though it would be 
impolite to quote, the little rhyme which ends “and so ad infini- 
tum”: and yet in literary history it is not by any means always 
that the critic, who battens, is less than the author who provides the 
meal. And, in fact, the only way of accounting for the quantity 
of literary criticism that is continually produced (not to quarrel for 
the present over its quality) is to realise that books, and the writers 
of books, are just as inevitably and naturally the subjects of literary 
treatment as love and lovers, wars and generals, or any other interests 
of mankind and the particular mortals interested in any of them. “Ce 
qu’ on est convenu d’appeler littérature dans un sens spécial,” says 
M. Faguet, “est une chose qui touche a toutes choses” —literature 
among the rest. For the human, even the personal, interest is 
strong in all books that deserve the name of literature ; from which 
fact arises such a statement as that of the style being the man, such 
a specialisation as almost identifies the terms ‘‘ author ” and “ writer,” 
and such a conviction of the individuality of genius as refuses to 
yield to all the arguments in favour of a composite “Homer.” The 
old antithesis between the “ bookish’’ man and the man of the world, 
natural enough when the latter was, as a rule, unable to read or 
write, may easily be’ overdone in days when it is certainly impossible 
to be a man of the world without at least a smattering of literature. 

The popularity, then, of literary criticism seems likely to rest upon 
its close relation with the personal elements in that very personal 
branch of human activity, which we call literature. Emerson, let us 
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say, enshrined in literary form his speculations about the Over-soul. 
Doubtless “‘ all who understood, admired, and some, who did not 
understand them;” but a larger class than either was interested 
when the critics dealt faithfully with Emerson. The question was 
not ‘‘are these speculations true?” but ‘ why does Emerson think 
these things?” ‘Who is Emerson?” “ Where did he get that 
style?” “TJs it true that he is, or was,a Unitarian minister?” “Is 
he a friend of Carlyle? ”’ 

Literary criticism has this further advantage over other gossips, 
that its personalities are current coin forsomany. A literary causerie 
cannot, of course, have the intensity of the gossip of two housewives 
discussing the lady who lives between them ; but then anyone, Jitterudis 
imbutus, can partake of it. So far are books from being “ abso- 
lutely dead things,” that they are better evidence of the existence 
of their authors than exists for that of almost any human beings out- 
side of the scope of our immediate senses. To most of us, I suppose, 
the names of Walter Scott and Dr. Johnson call up a clearer idea of 
personality than those of most of the distinguished statesmen of their 
times; and the statesmen, who have left behind them speeches that 
are literature, a far clearer idea of personality than great merchants 
or inventors, whose names, but scarcely their personalities, may be 
writ in gold or iron. 

If these reflections seem to any one unnecessary, I can only plead 
that I have been attempting to answer questions with which the ever- 
increasing mass of literary criticism has from time to time troubled 
my own sceptical conscience. The latest work of some magnitude 
in this department is Professor Saintsbury’s History of Literary 
Criticism,’ of which the first volume has recently been published. 
Literary criticism has clearly reached the stage of a separate branch 
of literature, if the time has come for its history to be written. In 
what degree of danger one stands in gossiping of one, who is bearing 
witness of all those who have passed judgments upon the persons 
who have indulged in that criticism of life which we call literature, 
is a question almost as perplexing as that of the responsibility of the 
house that Jack built, for the domestic felicity or unhappiness of 
“the man all tattered and torn.” But the examination of Professor 
Saintsbury’s book ought to throw some light upon the nature and 
meaning of literary criticism; and at least one can attempt to avoid 
bearing false witness of it. 

The volume before us, then, is the first third of a history of Euro- 
pean criticism and literary taste from the early Greeks to our own day. 
It carries us to the end of the Medieval period, or, to name the two 
latest writers of whom it treats, to Boccaccio and Gavin Douglas. 
The second volume will reach to the “death of eighteenth-century 


(1) Blackwoo1, 1900. 
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classicism,” the third will deal with modern criticism: may they 
appear in due and not very distant season ! 

After a short “ delimitation of frontier,” Professor Saintsbury sets 
forward on an examination of all the ancient writers in whom he finds, 
or we might expect to find, utterances of literary criticism. He finds 
not much, at least in quantity, in the early Greek writers, even in 
Aristophanes and Plato. Aristotle, of course, has a chapter to himself. 
Then follow a host of philosophers, grammarians, and rhetoricians, 
especially rhetoricians, leading up to a full and enthusiastic treatment 
of Longinus. After a short chapter on Byzantine criticism, a sum- 
mary survey of the ground traversed is given in Interchapter I. The 
same method, which, with certain reasonable exceptions is chronological, 
is pursued in the book on Latin Criticism, most writers being treated 
with varying degrees of brevity, Quintilian having a chapter to 
himself. In these first two books probably every writer from whom 
anything critical could be gleaned is brought before us, with the 
exception of some of that huge host of grammarians and rhetoricians 
whose number and similarity made selection not only harmless but 
necessary. In the book on Medieval Criticism the number of writers 
examined is fewer, though stilllarge. Rhetorical treatises gradually 
dwindle away with the decay of Latin, and treatises on prosody begin 
to increase with the development of new rhythmical forms. The 
Middle Ages were, however, occupied mainly, as Professor Saintsbury 
says, in creating Romance; and from the fifth century to the 
fifteenth Dante is the only writer to whose literary criticism, contained 
almost entirely in the De Vulgari Eloquio, Professor Saintsbury attaches 
great positive importance: to him he devotes a chapter. The volume 
closes with a third Interchapter, summarising the third book, and 
foreshadowing the next, and an Index in which dates are added 
to the names of ancient and medieval writers. 

It is thus evident that Professor Saintsbury pursues what he calls 
“the humble a posteriori method.” His book is a history in the 
ordinary sense of that term, an inquiry into and statement of facts, 
not a theory of the Art of Criticism with‘ illustrations. There is 
plenty of generalisation by the way, plenty of Professor Saintsbury’s 
literary opinions, often expressed without much reserve; but in the 
main he has kept his promise of telling us what men “ did think, 
write, admire,” rather than what they “ought to have” admired, 
written, and thought: and this volume is, therefore, a valuable and 
convenient book of reference summarising as it does very many little- 
known works of little-known authors. It is, indeed, a storehouse of 
wide and curious learning. Professor Saintsbury seems to have read 
all ancient and mediswval European books except, as he frankly 
acknowledges (p. 467), those written in the Celtic and Scandinavian 
languages. He is a veritable Chalcenterus, and digests the techni- 
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calities of rhetoricians and the lore of scholiasts with as much zest as 
the mediseval romance or the Elizabethan drama. Indeed, one cannot 
help feeling that this omnivorous habit has damaged his power of 
distinction, great as that power still is. At any rate, the impression 
left upon our mind by the mass of his citations and analyses is some- 
what bewildering ; and the treatment, for example, of Cicero, and in 
a less degree of Horace, as critics, seems inadequate. It is true that 
most people, who are likely to complain of this, can easily supple- 
ment the treatment from their own knowledge; but that hardly 
removes the reproach from Professor Saintsbury, if one is right in 
attaching it to him. The fact that Cicero’s criticism is mainly devoted 
to oratory is enough for Professor Saintsbury, who does not easily 
tire of tilting at that partially obsolete form of literature, and 
declares that it is “after all, only applied, not pure literature” 
(p. 284). This distinction, closely connected with the Professor’s 
strong and reiterated separation of matter and form (ep. pp. 11, 
61, 483), is one about which it would be pleasant, on some other 
occasion, to say something, by way at least of modification. ‘ Oratory 
is, after all, the prose literature of the savage” (p. 203), is another 
of his dicta, which, suggestive, and to a certain extent true as it is, 
might give rise to reasonable criticism. But Professor Saintsbury’s 
omission of Horace’s well-known lines on the style and diction of the 
“ legitimum poema ” (Epistles ii. 2, 109-125) is surely unjustifiable in 
view of his own excellent remarks on the value of words (pp. 130, 
131), his just enthusiasm for the dictum of Longinus—ges yap To 
évtt iéiov TOU vow Ta KaAa dvouata (p. 157), and his sweeping 
assertion that ‘neither of the real nature, requirements, capabilities 
of any one literary form, nor of the character of any one source of 
literary beauty, does Horace show himself in the very least degree 
conscious” (p. 360). 

Professor Saintsbury has usually given his readers the impression 
that he belongs to the “cock-sure” school of critics. He also 
usually can give good reason for his opinions. But they would 
find readier acceptance if they were sometimes expressed with a 
little more reserve; and nothing could render them less palatable 
than the atrocious style which Professor Saintsbury affects. That 
he affects it, and is not an unconscious victim of it, seems clear 
from many slight indications of manner, which convince one that, 
like Ovid in the epigram of Seneca, vitia non ignoravit, sed amavit. 
He is constantly playing with more or less jocular allusions like the 
following (p. 410) :—‘“ Claudian .. . receives praise for his praise 
of Stilicho, and Dares (as we expect with resignation) for his 
‘ veracity’; indeed, the clere-stories toward that south-north are quite 
as lustrous as ebony.” This is all very well occasionally, though 
the allusions are, it must be confessed, often too obscure for the 
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ordinary reader: but constant repetition of the trick is none the more 
excusable because it is a well-known pitfall for the “man of letters.” 
And Professor Saintsbury’s unflagging jocularity is most oppressive. 
“Tn fact, those to whom the woman who killed Abimelech with a 
stone or slate is the patron saint of criticism.” ... (p. 464): “ But 
the carnal man cannot help sighing for a tractate—a tractatule even 
of the tiniest—on English verse, from the Venerable One” (p. 403) : 
such dywvicpata, scarcely at home outside the sporting papers, may 
occasionally visit the sleepy lecture-room, but are only irritating 
when set down solemnly in the black and white of a substantial 
volume. If only Professor Saintsbury could persuade himself that 
a history can hold and charm and amuse the intelligent reader with- 
out being written in a continuous strain of jocularity and a jargon 
which scarcely reminds us at all of either English or literature! In 
reviewing another History, of which the first volume has recently 
appeared, a critic might reasonably suggest to Mr. Andrew Lang 
that the jests of his graceful and facile pen may lack point to the 
readers of a few years hence; but Mr. Lang is nothing to Professor 
Saintsbury as a jester. And the Professor’s diction, his structure of 
sentences, if not his mere formal syntax, are such that one wonders 
how a lover of literature could write as he does, or could expect lovers 
of literature to read him without constant disgust. ‘ Fulgentius 
holds something like a position in the history of Allegory, being not 
infrequently breveted with the rank of go-between, or the place of 
fresh starting-point, between the last development of the purely 
classical allegory in Claudian, and the thick-coming allegoric fancies 
of the early Christian homilists and commentators, which were to 
thicken ever and spread till the full blossoming of Allegory in the 
Romance of the Rose, and its busy decadence thenceforward” (pp. 
392, 393). “If Acatalepsy, the doxy of the Pyrrhonists, has been 
somewhat more fortunate in one way than her close connection the 
Ataraxia of the Garden, she has paid for that fortune in another ” 
(p. 64). After quoting Photius on Josephus: “ All which ” (observe 
the strict rhetorical form of it) “is very handsome towards that 
Ebrew Jew” (p. 177) . . + “ that quality which will make any decent 
judge identify a poet” ...(p. 268). “But the expectation thus 
raised is a little falsified, for ‘letters’ are taken at their own foot, 
though Pallas pulls up Grammar, and maintains that she has omitted 
the ‘historic part,’ which does not mean our historic in the very 
least, any more than /itteratura means our Literature”’ (p. 353), 
These instances have not been culled with the purpose of malign- 
ing Professor Saintsbury’s style; on the contrary, they, and a couple 
of dozen more, have forced themselves upon eye and mind, while 
both were busily employed in learning and often relishing what 
Professor Saintsbury had to say. If I quote one more example, it is 
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only because it seems to illustrate all faults of style, except mere 
grammatical mistakes, and because it indicates Professor Saintsbury’s 
self-confidence in such matters. “ But I grieve that Quintilian joins 
the herd in condemning Parenthesis, a heavenly maid, whom there 
have been many and great ones, from Herodotus to De Quincey, to 
love, but whom few have dared to praise as she deserves. It is true 
that she speaks chiefly to the sapient ; and the insipient accordingly 
do not love her” (p. 296, ep. p. 178, note). There is no objection to 
Parenthesis, when she does not interfere with lucidity. Professor 
Saintsbury certainly pursues her with the ardour of a lover; but as 
often as not she eludes him, and turns into the nymph Appendix, as 
in the instance lately quoted from p. 353. 

It would be absurd, of course, to expect a writer of Professor 
Saintsbury’s standing to attach any weight to these strictures of a 
critic (if the word may pass) of whom he has never heard. But he 
is too good-humoured, I feel sure, to resent them, and certainly too 
honest a critic to wish them glozed over with a mock politeness. I 
shall therefore brazen out my own impudence and call attention to 
the other serious drawback which the volume before us presents. 

This is, that it produces the impression of indefiniteness, of over- 
crowding, of much cry to rather little of the kind of wool advertised. 
Plenty of wool there is, and much of it valuable and attractive: 
Professor Saintsbury on Romance, the Odyssey, Longinus (p. 162), 
on “ faultlessness” (p. 285), on the Dark Ages which he regards as 
“probably the happiest times of the world, putting Arcadia and 
Fairyland out of sight” (pp. 372, 373), on Latin hymns (p. 396)— 
on all these and many other things he arouses our interest. But 
he has not the gifts of precision and lucidity, which are, perhaps, 
peculiarly characteristic of those “ classical” writers, with whom, 
for all his catholicity asa critic, he often shows his imperfect sym- 
pathy. He speaks, for instance, of “the truth that the criticism of 
literature is first of all the criticism of expression as regards the 
writer, of impression as regards the reader” (p. 444). This truth, 
he says, “is far from being universally recognised.” Can he expect 
it, as thus stated, to be fully understood? There seems to be a false 
antithesis. After wrestling with the statement for some time, one 
can only say, like Mr. C. J. Yellowplush: “ Igsplane this, men and 
angels! I’ve tried every way.” 

No doubt this indefiniteness is not only, or mainly, a matter of 
style. Professor Saintsbury does, indeed, frequently state in varying 
terms what the subject of his History is.' It is not the theory of 
Beauty and of Artistic Pleasure in general, nor “the business of 
interpretation,” nor the familiar so-called Higher Criticism, but 
“that function of the judgment which busies itself with the good- 

(1) See pp. 4, 71, 96, 137, 173, 197, 211, 241, 369. 
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ness or badness, the success or ill-success, of literature from the 
purely literary point of view.” But once more one can only remark 
how difficult it is to attach a definite signification to such terms as 
“ criticism,” “literature,” and “the literary point of view.” Much 
excellent criticism can be written without such terms being defined ; 
but in deciding what is “criticism ”’ and what is not—a decision 
which the historian of criticism is constantly called upon to make— 
the lack of definitions tends to cause perplexity in the reader’s 
mind. 

Dissent, if it does not proceed from mere arrogance, is compelled 
to show cause for its existence and so to occupy more space than the 
expression of approval. I have already ventured to allude to some of 
the many merits of Professor Saintsbury’s book, which, because it 
is not only a magnum opus, but the first of its kind, and because it 
puts before us many interesting facts and many stimulating reflec- 
tions, we must all hope to see brought to a successful end. If, in 
conclusion, I recall the reader to the train of thought with which this 
paper began, it is not from any disrespect of Professor Saintsbury or 
from a flippant unbelief in the value of criticism. Perhaps, if the 
editor is kind, I may on some other occasion purge myself of any such 
suspicion. What I have tried to suggest is that, whatever may be, 
or should be, the functions of criticism, there is no need of any 
elaborate theory of those functions to account for the prevalence of the 
thing itself. It is a form of gossip, or, if the last shred of flippancy 
is to be cast off, a very superior substitute for gossip. And Words- 
worth, in the poem to which reference has already been made, shows, 
perhaps unconsciously, the relations of the two. He says:— 


“Tam not one who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal talk,— 
Of friends, who live within an easy walk, 
Or neighbours, daily, weekly, in my sight.” 


But a little further on :— 


* Dreams, books, are each a world; and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good : 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 
There find I personal themes, a plenteous store, 
Matter wherein right voluble I am, 
To which I listen with a ready ear.’’ 


It will be well, if we can also say with Wordsworth :— 


“ Nor can I not believe but that hereby 
Great gains are mine; for thus I live remote 
From eyvil-speaking ; rancour, never sought, 
Comes to me not ; malignant truth, or lie.” 


Nowe. Smiru. 
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Pus ic opinion on the Continent seems at last to have grasped the 
importance and the gravity of the Austrian question. Till the 
present time but little was said and not much more thought about it. 
The smallest occurrence in Constantinople was enough to throw 
politicians into the wildest alarm; the far-off yellow peril absorbed 
their whole attention. It would have been better worth their while 
to have studied another peril, no less serious and a great deal more 
near, without waiting for the Emperor Francis Joseph’s seventy-first 
birthday. Nobody could be so blind, of course, or so ignorant as to sup- 
pose that the actual state of things will peaceably endure under the 
reign of his successor; and even those people who hold the rather 
naif view that Austria will continue to exist because the world cannot 
get on without her, understand well enough that the Austria of to- 
morrow cannot in any case resemble the Austria of to-day. But the 
greater number of publications devoted to the discussion of this 
grave problem are inspired by private interest, and by a nationalism 
so passionate that it is very little use in helping us to an impartial 
opinion. The only clear idea to be gathered from it all is that 
Central Europe is as yet in a transition state, and that the first 
quarter of the twentieth century will not pass without seeing the 
work finished. Will it be finished by means of fair words and 
Wise measures, or rather by the Bismarckian method of blood and 
iron? The alternative is so terrible that it demands our closest 
attention. 

Putting aside the opinions of writers biassed by the violence of 
their Muscovism, or Germanism, or Francophilism, as the case may 
be, my aim is rather to make clear the elements of certainty in the 
problem, that depend not on the ambitions of any particular states- 
man, nor on the preferences of any political party, nor yet on the 
unforeseen chances of history, but on the nature of things, on the 
general character of the age, on the feelings and the interests of the 
races with whom we have to do. 


) a 


The first and undoubtedly the simplest and happiest solution of this 
problem of Central Europe is reconciliation, a rational understanding 
by means of mutual eoncessions. Cannot the various nationalities 
that make up the Austro-Hungarian monarchy manage to come to 
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some agreement, by each giving every legitimate satisfaction to the 
other? Why should 9,000,000 Germans be unable to tolerate the 
proximity of 6,000,000 Czechs, Catholics like themselves? And 
why should these Czechs in their turn be jealous of 7,000,000 
Poles and Ruthenes, and 1,350,000 Slovenes, Slavs as they are them- 
selves ? 

Such a mutual understanding would end in the establishment of 
Federalism, the solution to which it would seem that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph was drawn five times in the course of his long reign : 
in 1849, when he accepted the advice of the celebrated Czech patriot, 
Palacky ; in 1860, when he signed the “ Diploma,” or State Law, 
preparatory to establishing a federal régime; after Sadowa, when he 
felt it necessary to build up on a broader basis a monarchy shaken 
by defeat; in 1871, when he finally consented to be crowned King of 
Bohemia at Prague and to recognise the quasi-independence of this 
ancient Kingdom; last of all, in 1897, when he signed the famous 
“Ordinances” by which his Prime Minister, Count Badeni, authorised 
the official use of the Czech language in Bohemia. The fact that 
five times within fifty years the Emperor lent himself to these acts, 
coupled with his abrupt changes of policy afterwards, has not failed 
to give rise to passionate comments. Some have considered that it 
gave proof of persevering and energetic intervention on the part of 
Prussia, violently hostile to Federalism as interfering with her pro- 
jects. Certainly in 1871 the King of Saxony, acting as the delegate 
of the Emperor William I., made representations to Francis Joseph 
which were condemnatory rather than amicable ; and the pressure put 
upon him by Count von Biilow and Prince Hohenlohe in 1899 had 
undoubtedly something to do with the repeal of the Ordinances of 
Count Badeni. But in 1849 and 1860 the Austrian Sovereign 
was free to act independently without the embarrassing pressure of 
tutelage. After Sadowa it was on the advice of his own Minister, 
Count von Beust, that he gave up admitting Bohemia to those privi- 
leges which he had conceded to Hungary. Quite apart from all 
Prussian interference, it is evident, then, that Francis Joseph has no 
great faith in the remedy of Federalism, and that he believes it 
powerless to solve the difficulties with which Austria is beset. The 
views of the aged Emperor are based upon a long experience painfully 
acquired. We sometimes hear of the traditional prejudices of the 
house of Hapsburg, but he has been forced to part with is—stern 
reality has robbed him of them all—and he would have no hesitation 
whatever in adopting Federalism, even at the risk of offending 
Prussia, if he had no other motive to deter him. 

The truth is, a powerful race will not meekly accept the second 
place in number and influence, in a country where yesterday it was 
in everything supreme ; especially when this race has in an adjoining 
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country reached a degree of power and prosperity that entitles it to 
one of the first ranks in the world. This, however, is the paradoxical 
pesition of the Germansin Austria. A solid mass, touching at many 
peints the new Empire of Germany, they are no more than a minority 
in Austria, and yet they still claim the upper hand, both by right of 
their past and by right of the prestige Germany has acquired in the 
world at large. All this is only human nature, and we have no right 
to be either surprised or annoyed at it ; English, French and Russians 
would all do the same. 

It may be said: but the Germans of Austria are not all Prusso- 
philes; only a third, say, three millions of them, manifest sentiments 
genuinely Prussophile; the remaining two-thirds are more or less 
ardent loyalists. But a third is an enormous proportion, and such an 
admission is no less tremendous. The fact that 3,000,000 Germans 
should, at the present moment, have abandoned all voluntary agree- 
ment with their actual compatriots, and should desire reunion with the 
German Empire, sufficiently indicates the force of the movement. 
But to desire reunion is not necessarily to be a Prussophile. To be 
part of the Empire is to be part of a company of several millions of 
Bavarians, Badeners, Catholics, who are not Prussophiles. As for 
Austrian Loyalism, we cannot expect that Francis Joseph’s 
successor will inspire his subjects with the same respectful devotion 
as did the old Emperor with the triple prestige of his dignity, his 
long reign and his many sorrows. These cannot be serious obstacles 
to a movement of secession which has its source in anything so natural 
and human as the Germans’ desire not to be second in the place 
where only the other day they were first; at the very time, too, when 
the position of their racial kindred and the general prestige of the 
German nation is growing more and more in brilliance and in 
power. 

There is certainly one way of giving numerical superiority to the 
Germans of Austria, but it would be but a precarious and temporary 
one. Austria, or rather Cisleithania, that is to say, the country 
governed by Vienna, as opposed to Transleithania, which has 
Budapest for its capital, comprises 15,000,000 Slavs to 9,000,000 
Germans. Now, by not counting Galicia which is inhabited by 
Poles and Ruthenes, we only get Czechs, Slovenes, and a few 
thousand Croats, say 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 Germans. But this 
advantage, already slight} enough, would rapidly diminish owing to 
the superior fecundity of the Slavs as compared with the Germans; 
so that the Germans would not profit by it for very long, and would 
have no secure guarantee of their continued dominance. To say 
nothing of the fact that Galicia is by no means anxious to be detached 
from Austria, still less to be joined to Hungary, who for her part 
does not want Galicia. This, then, would be a useless expedient. 
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Another possible solution would be the refusal of the German 
Empire to receive the Germans of Austria. If they knew from the 
beginning that William II. was resolutely hostile to them and that 
he would refuse to interest himself in their fate, their hopes would 
be considerably damped, and they would be compelled to give up all 
idea of incorporation with Germany, and to make arrangements, as 
well as they could for living peaceably with the Slavs. Now the 
first question is, would William II. act thus, and, what is more, coud 
he, even if he would ? 

French writers who, for the last five or six years have followed 
the Imperial actions with much attention, and noted the Imperial 
utterances with great care, have discovered many symptoms which 
they consider significant, of the ambitions probably cherished by 
William II. with regard to Austria. The augmentation of the 
military effective in 1893 and in 1899, the fortifications on the 
Russian and French frontiers, the creation of a fleet of war of the 
first order, the sympathy shown to the A//deutsche Verband and other 
Pan-German associations, the tendency to talk about the Providential 
mission of the German nation, to excite national patriotism and 
racial pride on every possible occasion ; all this betokened a conqueror 
on the march rather than a monarch content with and anxious to 
preserve an acquired position. Further, it may be said first that this 
attitude is in keeping with the natural temperament of William II., 
with his vibrant impulses, and vehement imagination; secondly, 
two dominant principles have for many years inspired the policy of 
Prussia and made the secret of its success—the necessity for foresight 
(by which she holds herself prepared for every event) and the neces- 
sity for continuous progress, the only alternative to which is retro- 
gression, no nation being able, materially or morally, to preserve a 
status quo. One cannot very well imagine the German Government 
abandoning this double principle and suddenly declaring itself 
satisfied, sufficiently rich, sufficiently armed, sufficiently provided 
with commercial resources. Not likely. The utterances and the 
actions of the German Emperor will appear the more natural to any- 
body who takes the trouble to reflect that they are one with the 
German genius, and the spirit of modern German civilisation. 

But it does not at all follow that at Berlin they are already pre- 
pared, already resolute, to employ these ever-growing powers to a 
definite end, such as the speedy and precipitate absorption of Austria. 
If this absorption is in some ways very seductive, promising as it 
does a considerable widening of the domain of the Zollrerein, and 
by the possession of Trieste opening up access to the Adriatic, with 
magnificent facilities for commerce with the East—on the other hand 
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there are excellent reasons why the King ‘of Prussia should dread 
the consequences that would follow at home. It is clear that the 
dismemberment of Austria never entered into Bismarck’s calcula- 
tions; he was delighted with having weakened her and pushed her 
farther east, but it never occurred to him that the Germans living in 
Austria could one day separate themselves from her and force their 
entry into the new Empire which he, Bismarck, had just founded. 
In this Empire there was no German Government, properly speak- 
ing; there was only a Prussian Government, dominating by force 
and number, a Prussian Executive, together with a MRcichstag 
and a Bundesrath with a Prussian majority. Now the Germans of 
Austria are not Prussians, and even if it were arranged that they should 
not be represented in the Bundesrath, they would send deputies to the 
Reichstag, who, being Southerns and Catholics, would end (and lose 
no time about it) by agreeing with the Bavarians and joining their 
forces to theirs, with the result that, not only would Prussia lose, 
with her majority, the means of governing, but that she would find 
herself confronted by a Germany of the South nearly as strong as 
the Germany of the North. It would be an illusion, of course, to 
believe that this situation would seriously damage German unity and 
shake the Imperial throne; throne and unity would no doubt be 
actually, and for a considerable time, above all danger. But the 
political physiognomy of the Empire would be entirely changed. A 
new constitution would be required, with institutions, Imperial in 
every sense of the word, independent alike of Prussia as of Bavaria. 
At the same time the German mind, henceforth split up into two 
religious camps with forces almost numerically equal, could not fail 
to be profoundly modified. 

One can well imagine that in the face of consequences so compli- 
cated, not to say perilous, the German Emperor would think twice 
before he deliberately provoked such a series of events, and that the 
prevision of inevitable constitutional difficulties would about balance 
in his judgment the satisfaction to be derived from extending the 
Zollwerein, acquiring Trieste and opening up the Mediterranean Sea. 
But there isa great difference between provoking an event and accept- 
ing the consequences of it, when it happens of its own accord. And the 
chances are that William II. will hardly be able to refuse, when the 
Germans of Austria appeal to him by a public and solemn act, to 
come to their aid and take them under his protection. 

I admit that the importance of the Pan-Germanist campaign in 
Germany has been greatly exaggerated. The <Adideutsche Verband 
has no doubt returned from 5,000 to 21,000 members in five years ; 
but 21,000 members out of 60,000,000 Germans is not a very 
enormous proportion. Pamphlets and propaganda of all sorts are 
published, amazing and shocking in the virulence and the cynicism 
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of their proposals; but are there not published in England anti- 
French prophecies (with explanatory maps) of the eventual dis- 
memberment of France? And does not Paris issue plans for the 
invasion of England, with the terms of the subsequent partition 
of the British Empire? And must we therefore conclude that 
public opinion in France and England is ready to adopt and realise 
projects so absurd? We ought not, then, on the strength of a few 
fanatical pamphlets, to accuse the German public of meditating a 
formidable aggression against Austria. 

The only question that remains for us to consider is whether the 
Germans of Austria will ask for intervention? Nobody in Germany 
to-day could seriously think that their request would be met with a 
refusal. If the Government were bold enough to adopt such an 
attitude, not 25,000 but 500,000 adherents would be gathered 
round the banner of the Al/deutsche Verband to-morrow. It is not, 
then, in the Emperor's power to anticipate his refusal and to proclaim 
his neutrality. He could not even if he would. 


ITI. 


We have now gathered two important conclusions from among 
what I call the elements of certainty in the problem. First, the 
desire for secession is inevitable. It is inevitable that the Germans 
of Austria, not being able to recover that dominant position which 
alone they consider to be in keeping with the rank and dignity of 
their race, should, sooner or later, show signs of a desire to reunite 
themselves with the German Empire. Secondly, the non-interven- 
tion of Germany is impossible. It is impossible for the Germans to 
refuse help to their brothers in Austria when these want to be 
reunited to them. 

It remains to examine the attitude of the other Powers. Obvi- 
ously, this attitude will depend upon whether the Austrian question 
is dealt with under conditions of peace or of war. If of peace, there 
must be a Congress something like the Berlin Congress. But we 
must remember that as a rule such congresses only meet to liquidate 
the results of a war. That of Berlin was occasioned by the Turko- 
Russian war, just as that of Paris, twenty-five years later, was the 
consequence of the Crimean war. One can hardly imagine one 
European Government saying to another, “ This Austrian question is 
very perplexing ; supposing we all meet to inquire into it?” And 
it is Germany, of all countries, that is supposed to be accepting this 
remarkable invitation. Before Germany did that, it would have 
to be threatened with a general European coalition. Now, such a 
coalition is impossible, because, whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, the Austrian question is not one in which the interests of 
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Germany, singly, would stand on one side and those of the other 
countries on the other. And it is simply puerile to suppose that, 
in the absence of interest, sentiment and the spirit of chivalry 
would be sufficient to build up a general coalition. 

If Germany were very anxious for peace, she could guarantee 
its maintenance by anticipatory negotiations. It is my conviction 
that she is in secret agreement with England. To detach the in- 
terests of Italy from Austria would not be so difficult as at first 
sight it appears. To say nothing of Trentin, Dalmatia and the 
Tripolitana would provide ample compensation for the abandon- 
ment of Trieste. The puzzle would be to find acceptable com- 
pensation for France, since Germany feels unable, without fatal 
moral effect, to part with any of the territory conquered in 1870. 
Still, some agreement would be possible, and the interests of 
France, Italy, and England once united, Russia, left out in the 
cold, would also be driven to the same amiable understanding; 
and when the moment arrived Germany could annex German 
Austria without fear of any serious complication, or without having 
to take into consideration either Spain, Scandinavia, or the Balkan 
States, Spain and Scandinavia having no interest in the question, the 
Balkan States being too weak to interfere unsupported. I do not say 
that from the point of view of absolute justice this combination is 
worthy of approbation ; but in judging matters of the time we must 
place ourselves on the moral level of the time; that of our time is 
not particularly elevated, and the international arrangements whose 
possibility we have just discussed, are quite in harmony with the 
actual state of political morality. All the same, we should not 
confuse them with those which were made at the time of the par- 
tition of Poland. The partition of Poland was an iniquitous busi- 
ness, by which a people who only wanted to live its own legitimate 
national life was reduced to servitude; while here it is a question of 
reuniting to Germany Germans, a very large proportion of whom 
are anxious for that reunion. The two cases are so different that 
they cannot be compared. 

That is how the Austrian question might be discussed and settled 
in time of peace. But what would happen in the event of war? 
War may arise from many causes; either by the Germans of Austria 
taking arms in rebellion against their Government, or by the initia- 
tive of the Austrian Government, or by the initiative of the German 
Government, or by foreign intervention. All these possibilities are 
dominated by one fact—the German Government’s facilities for 
crushing action. Whether it be the aggressor or not, it is in a 
position to forestall everybody else. In six days six of its army corps, 
penetrating Bohemia and Moravia by any of the twenty-seven lines 
of railway that lead there, would have completely invaded the Czech 
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kingdom, Consequently, six or seven days after the declaration of 
war, the first battles would have been fought, and, failing defeat, 
which is not very easy to foresee, the German troops would be 
threatening Vienna. Europe would be confronted with a fact as 
good as accomplished. 

And what would happen then? We must be cautious in 
prophesying. And frankly, supposing the event to be delayed a few 
years, many circumstances may arise to modify it. But supposing 
that it happens to-morrow, in the actual state of things it is easy to 
be more precise. We should have then two nations who would plainly 
proclaim themselves hostile to the annexation of German Austria by 
Germany—France and Russia. Once they took arms the whole of 
the Balkan Peninsula would be in flames. Bulgaria, Servia, Monte- 
negro, and perhaps Greece would join themselves to the Franco- 
Russians on the one side; on the other, Turkey and Roumania would 
make common cause with Germany. And there we have the beginning 
of a struggle in which it would be difficult for England and Italy not 
to participate. The best we can hope for is that these Governments 
will draw back at the last moment before the spectre of so terrible a 
struggle, and will agree to settle their differences in an amicable 
manner. Otherwise Europe will be exhausted in the monstrous effort. 
But this simple solution brings us to a third consideration no less 
important than the other two, which is that the Austrian question, 
once decided by the fate of arms, will forcibly split up Europe into 
two camps, and war, once let loose in the centre of the Continent, 
cannot be localised nor restrained—it will be universal war. 


EY. 


So, all at once, another question arises: Is there any motive that 
can justify such a conflict? Is the extension of Germany really such 
a danger to the equilibrium of Europe, would it really mean such 
diminution of the other countries, such general disaster that at all 
costs it must be prevented? It seems credible, and we hear it said in 
every direction. 

Now, if we look at the map to examine it in cold blood, we will see 
that the danger lies not in the extension of Germany but in its actual 
configuration. Her territory is a bad fit for her figure. Prolonged 
peace, as always happens when it follows a successful war, has made 
her very prosperous and very wealthy. But she is squeezed in on 
three sides by masses of continent, and all the air that reaches her 
comes from a very second-rate sea-board on a land-locked sea, or 
rather a narrow channel of the open sea. She has made the most 
marvellous use of these meagre natural advantages; but anyone can 
see that they are inadequate for her traffic, and that traffic is the 
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inevitable result of her prosperity, which again is the no less inevit- 
able result of her victories. All this is a natural sequence, and it is 
truly ridiculous to hear educated people wondering with amazement 
why the German Emperor is so absorbed in Colonial policy and the 
construction of his navy. This proves that William II. has perfectly 
grasped the conditions of his time: but he has not created them. It 
is unavoidable necessity and not the caprice of glory that urges 
Germany into these ways. An opening towards the Adriatic would 
make it possible for her to follow her destiny; it would only be the 
normal circulation of the blood in her vast body ; and on it depends 
the safety of Holland and Belgium which, sooner or later, woull 
infallibly find their national independence threatened, if Germany 
had no outlet towards the Adriatic ; for, at all costs, she must have 
seaboards and ports, 

People have calculated in terror the military forces at the disposal 
of an extended Germany. They have said that she would “cut 
Europe in two”; that all rival markets would suffer from the exten- 
sion of her commerce, ete. She would certainly have more soldiers, 
but she would have less occasion to employ them, and the cause of 
peace would thus gain. To “cut Europe in two” is a fine sonorous 
figure and no more. By the Baltic and the Mediterranean, by 
Scandinavia and the Balkans, West and East would always have 
independent communication. As for the loss of money, not only is it 
very much open to doubt whether the enrichment of one country 
leads, when all accounts are settled, to the impoverishment of its 
neighbours; but one might add that the best means of growing rich 
nowadays is to economise in wars, seeing the mad expenditure that 
modern wars entail. For the rest, the advantages and disadvantages 
could be discussed for long enough, the fact remains that Germanic 
energy will have no spokes put in its wheels. Germany will be either 
a great commercial or a great military nation—the more commercial, 
the less military. Which will be the better, not only for Germany, 
but for all Europe? Is there any question? And would it not be 
lunacy on the part of the European Governments to launch into the 
most costly and uncertain of adventures for the sake of forcing 
nine millions of Germans to remain Austrian, and avoiding certain 
economic crises which would arise from a recrudescence of the produc- 
tion and circulation of wealth in Germany? The desired results 
would be no sooner achieved than obliterated, for the movements 
supposed to be obstructed to-day would begin again to-morrow. 

This is where, in my opinion, England has shown wisdom; if, as we 
have every reason to believe, she has already signified her approba- 
tion of Germany’s line of action in the event of the Emperor William 
realising Greater Germany. Not onlyisshethus assured of a benevolent 
neutrality on the part of Germany which has already been of great 
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service to her in her South African affairs (for, at the outset, Euro- 
pean intervention in favour of the Transvaal was more near being 
decided upon at Berlin than is commonly supposed), but further, she 
is interested in Germany’s action in Europe and Asia Minor. What- 
ever line Germany may take there cannot possibly affect England’s 
progress in South Africa. On the contrary, now that Russian influ- 
ence is so strong in Persia, the establishment of German influence on 
the shores of the Euphrates and Tigris is security for England by 
acting as a counterweight to the progress of Muscovism in this 
part of the world. 

I only wish that France were well out of it—France, whose 
remarkable fortune at the present day is to have carved no way, 
opened up no issue, excited no deep-rooted rivalry either on her 
national territory or in her African Empire, or in her Asiatic 
Empire ; so that there are hardly any quarrels from which she cannot 
stand aloof. At any rate, if there is one which she should shun as 
she would the plague, it is the great Germano-Slav conflict, of 
which the Austrian question, very likely, is only the prologue—a con- 
flict which, if this be so, will probably fill a large portion of the 
new century. What makes this quarrel likely is, not the long 
frontier common to both Russians and Germans, but the existence of 
this terrible ethnic imbroglio brought about by the miserable and 
criminal policy of the Hapsburgs. To bring order out of this entangle- 
ment without battle or bloodshed, we need another sort of public 
opinion with another standing, another education, and other virtues 
than this old world of ours at the dawn of the twentieth century. 
Let us, Frenchmen and Englishmen alike, thank Heaven that we 
have no interest in this quarrel. But-—who knows ?—we may be 
stupid enough to behave as if we had! 

PrerRE DE CouBERTIN. 











RAVENNA. 


In the bend of the Adriatic, just where the coast line, though still 
trending south, is about to make its eastward curve, far down on the 
great alluvial plain created by the great rivers which flow from the 
Eastern Alps, lies Ravenna. We speak of a historic town, and think 
vaguely of changed streets and altered shapes of houses; but here 
the very face of nature is changed : 


“Oh earth, what changes hast thou seen ! 
There, where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea.” 


Look down from the summits of the Apennines to-day, and you 
will see the little town of Ravenna lying far off, encircled by the 
plain, and divided by forest and marsh from the distant glistening 
sea. But there were days when the Adriatic came close to her very 
doors, and the rulers of the Roman Empire, devising new harbours 
for their swelling fleet, turned to Ravenna as we turn to Dover 
to-day. The shrinking ocean has carried with her the glory of 
Ravenna, drawn back like pebbles on the strong ebb of a broken 
wave. Quo modo sola sedet civitas! How lonely she lies to-day! 
Fringed with her melancholy pines, and lulled with no music except 
the croaking of her frogs, there she sinks into silent decay. Her 
streets are grass-grown. Her churches are empty. The very tourist 
shrinks from her depressed hostelries. He tries to come for the day 
and speed away for the night, frighted by some vague rumour of 
fever, or ignorant of her claims to renown. And yet Ravenna took 
from Rome the fading glories of the latter Empire, and was lit for a 
brief space with the glory of that mighty sunset. Hers was the 
twilight of the gods. 

And many centuries afterwards, like a sad, disillusioned old woman, 
Ravenna drew to her others who had suffered. As the sea drew back, 
and her great buildings crumbled, she became the home of exiles. There 
Dante ended his long, restless wanderings and came, in 1319, the 
guest of Guido da Polenta, to pass the last three years of his life. 
There, in September, 1321, he died, and was buried in his poet’s 
habit as he lived, He had learnt through dreary years— 


“ How salt the savour is of other’s bread, 
How hard the passage to descend and climb 
By other’s stairs,” ! 


At last his prayer was answered—“ may it seem good unto Him 
(1) Carey’s translation, Paradiso, Canto xvii. 57-60. 
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Who is the Master of Grace, that my spirit should go hence to behold 
the glory of its lady.” And there he lies still, 

And even here the tale of Ravenna does not end. For yet five 
centuries later, almost to the year, a very different exile came, from 
other shores. Drawn by his love for Signora Guiccioli—perhaps the 
noblest of all his errant passions—Lord Byron came to Ravenna 
early in 1820 and remained almost to the end of 1821. It was not 
until rebellion was simmering, and the Papal States had grown too 
hot for him, that Byron left, at the end of October, to join the 
Signora at Pisa. Byron found in Ravenna some sympathy with 
that mood of savage rebellion which he was working out in the lawless 
and mocking cantos of Don Juan. Every evening he rode out into 
the pine forest, and shot for hours at a target, daily increasing the 
suspicions of the poor Papal Legate. 

Such are the memories which make Ravenna better worth visiting 
than many towns which draw crowds of tourists. “You can pay 
Dante a morning visit,” wrote Byron in a letter to a friend, “ and I 
will undertake that Theodoric and Honoria will be most happy to see 
you in the forest hard by. We Goths also of Ravenna hope you 
will not despise our own arch-Goth Theodoric.’’* 


We had not read this letter when we found ourselves in Ravenna 
one autumn morning, and yet our steps turned inevitably first of all 
in the direction of Dante’stomb. This visit becomes, as a matter of 
course, the first piety of a Ravenna day. 

The tomb lies in the very centre of the city. Turning eastward 
out of the Via Mazzini you pass the house of Byron—now the Café 
Byron—and walk down a narrow street, flanked on the left by a 
high wall, until, at a sharp, narrow corner, you are faced by a high 
structure surmounted by a cupola, backed by an ugly row of railings, 
and fronted by posts joined by a hanging chain. You see such 
structures in the parks of English noblemen whose eighteenth-century 
ancestors were addicted to what they called art. But this—this is 
the tomb of Dante, erected in 1782 by the architect, Camillo Morigia, 
at the cost and bidding of Cardinal Valentino Gonzaga. 

Here, in this mean, narrow corner, Dante’s bones now rest, far 
from the home of his youth, and covered with the architectural pieties 
of another time and taste. It is the tomb of an exile. If you pass 
the swinging chain and peer into the tomb, you will with difficulty 
obtain some view of the bas-relief of Dante, sculptured by Pietro 
Lombardi in 1488 at the bidding of Bernardo Bembo, the Venetian 
ambassador, who fruitlessly befriended Florence in one of her efforts to 
get back Dante’s body, and consoled himself for his failure by restoring 
the tomb from the state of neglect in which he then found it. 

(1) Vol. IV. of Moore’s Life, p. 288, Letter 356 (to Mrs. Barker). 
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The bas-relief is sculptured in Istrian and let into a background 
of African veined marble. Dante is in the gown of a doctor of 
divinity, and is reading a book placed on a desk in front of him, his 
chin resting on his left hand and elbow, and his right hand on a pile 
of books. The position is rather cramped, and the sculpture has 
none of the contemporary interest of the outline on Giotto’s wall, or 
the stern, lonely face that stands out from Raphael’s Stanze. But it 
has a certain fitness. It is not Dante the happy Florentine, or 
Dante the tragic singer of heaven and hell, but Dante the exile, who 
lectured on Eloquence at Ravenna, and earned honours in an alien 
University. 

Below is the epitaph which was and is still attributed by tradition 
to Dante himself; but which was really, in all probability, written 
for the tomb by Bernardo Da Canatro in the century after Dante’s 
death.' 

This tomb, so plain, so inadequate to its mighty occupant, has a 
great romance. For more than five centuries a keen warfare has 
waged between Florence and Ravenna for the possession of the 
precious relics that it now contains. The curse which still guards 
the remains of Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon had no power over 
the Florentines, covetous in death for the bones of him whom they 
exiled and despised in life. Butif Florence has been urgent in her 
quest, Ravenna has been equally obstinate in her refusal. It was in 
vain that Florence urged in 1396 and 1429 that she wished to place 
Dante among those five greatest literary Florentines to whom she 
was raising monuments in Santa Maria del Fiore; the Ravennese 
remembered the hospitality of Guido Da Polenta, and refused to 
part with their guest. Finding that persuasion was in vain, the 
Florentines then turned to other arguments. In 1476 Lorenzo de 
Medici tried to gain the support of Venice in coercing Ravenna, then 
under Venetian sway. But Venice refused to become the tool of 
Florence, and in 1519 Florence tried to find a more powerful leverage 
through Pope Leo X., who had now become Lord of Ravenna under 
the League of Cambrai. A memorial was sent to Leo from the 
Academia Mediocea at Florence, signed by all her greatest men. But 
the appeal which was worth all others, and which probably weighed 
most with Leo X., was that of Michel Angelo. ‘I, Michel Angelo, 


(1) Jura Monarchiae, Superos, Phlegetonta, lacusque 
Lustrando cecini voluerunt fata quousque 
Sed quia pars cessit melioribus hospita castris 
Actoremque suum petiit felicior astris, 
Hic claudor Dantes, patnis extorris ab ons 
Quem genuit parvi Florentia mater amoris. 


At the head of the epitaph are three letters, inscribed by Bernardo Bembo—4. V. F. 


They probably stand for “Sibi Vivens Fecit,”’ and seem to show that Bembo shared 
the tradition. 
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sculptor, supplicate your Holiness in the same terms, offering myself 
to make a worthy sepulchre for the divine poet in an honoured place 
in this city.” Leo X. gave leave. The Magistrate and Council of 
Ravenna were thrust into prison, and the envoys of Florence arrived 
in the dead of night, and went to Dante’s tomb. But the body- 
snatchers were baulked of their prey. For when they opened the 
sarcophagus, they found it empty—all except a few fragments of bone 
and withered leaves of laurel. 

For three and a-half centuries the tomb remained untenanted, 
though this was kept a profound secret, known only to the Franciscan 
Abbots and the Cardinal Legates. Even they seem to lose the tradi- 
tion. For poor Cardinal Gonzaga opened the sarcophagus after he 
had built the present structure in 1780, found it empty, and went 
silently away. But the hour was approaching when the great secret 
must be known. For the last act in the festival of 1865 was to have 
been the opening of the sarcophagus, and the verifying of the 
remains. It was, indeed, in the actual process of clearing away a 
wall to make room for the scaffolding that the mattock of one of the 
workmen struck against a wooden box. The box contained the bones 
of Dante. On the box was the simple legend :— 


‘ Dantis Ossa 
A Me 
Fra Antonio Santi 
Hic posita Anno 1677 
Die 18 Octobris.} 


A measurement of the skull and bones verified the inscription, and 
a closer examination of the church revealed the fact that the 
Franciscan Friars had broken open the sarcophagus from behind, 
extracted the body, and then, after keeping their open secret for 
a century and a-half hid it in the rubble of a wall that was being 
rebuilt, Amid great rejoicings, the poor bones were laid in state, 
and finally replaced once more in the coffin within Gonzaga’s tomb. 
May they at last rest in peace !? 


After Dante, Theodoric—next to Dante, the greatest memory of 
Ravenna. 

For centuries of the Middle Ages Theodoric was a half-mythical 
hero, the vague champion of the Goth who stands next to King 
Arthur in the great Maximilian group at Innsbriick, leaning upon 
his shield, his large eyes lost in dreamy contemplation. But in the 
fifth century Theodoric was a very grim and great reality for Italy, 

(1) ‘The bones of Dante—placed here by me, Fra Antonio Santi, in the year 1677, 


on October 18th.’’ 


(2) The full story is told in an interesting book on Dante at Ravenna, by Catherine 
Mary Phillimore (Elliot Stock). 
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and he is now made very real to us by the studies of Mr. Hodgkin.’ 
Theodoric was originally one of these barbaric chieftains who 
wandered on to the outskirts of the Eastern Empire, alternating 
ravage with blackmail, and blackmail with ravage. But the rulers at 
Constantinople found the King of the Ostrogoths a far more 
formidable person than most of these chieftains, and after sundry 
encounters they had a great desire to see him further away. The 
Emperor Zeno, therefore, gave him, in 489, permission to invade 
Italy. Theodorictook it. He had been brought up in Constantinople, 
and was weary of his wandering life. He craved a settled kingdom. 
So he convoyed all his Ostrogoths through the passes of the Alps, 
attacked Odovacar in his capital at Ravenna, captured it after many a 
battle in the pine-woods, and ruled in his stead for many years as 
King of Italy. 

There it might have ended. The succession of one barbarian to 
another might have made just one more dreary page in the history 
of a dreary time. But Theodoric became a great ruler. An Arian 
himself, he governed the Catholics with tolerance. An Ostrogoth 
he gave liberty to the old Roman stock, and saw that justice was 
done to both Latin and Goth. His was the first great effort to weld 
the two great European races, and if it failed then as it has failed in 
the nineteenth century, it was because the task was too great for one 
human being. 

Lest his memory should die, Ravenna is a city of Theodoric’s 
monuments. They lie all round you—churches, baptistries and, 
above all, one solitary tomb. 

Let us take first the monument that tells of his glory. Turning 
out of the Strada Girotto into the great Corso Garibaldi—Murray’s 
map will show the route at a glance—you are faced with a ruin 
which is known to tradition as “ Theodoric’s Palace.” It is just a 
frontage, some thirty feet in height, the outer shell of a building of 
two stories. There is no great beauty about it. In the centre of 
the lower story is a porch with a romanesque archway; on either 
side is a bricked-up window: further, on the right, is a porphyry 
urn. In the centre of the upper story is a large recess, seemingly 
the empty niche of a statue: on either side are four small marble 
columns. That isall. It is surely a most unconvincing “ Palace” ! 
How little it recalls the descriptions of contemporaries—the porticoes 
covered with glorious mosaics ; the ample pleasure-grounds crowned 
by a lofty tower; the great mosaic of Theodoric clad in mail, with 
one armed woman—the City of Rome-—on his right, and another— 
Ravenna—on his left; and, above all, the great equestrian statue, 
covered with gold, and raised on a pyramid six cubits high, which 

(1) In Italy and her Invaders and his Theedori in the Heroes of the Nations series 
(Putnam). 
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Charlemagne took away to Aachen! All these glories are departed, 
and nothing remains but this vague, nameless, empty shell. Vanitas 
vanitatum ! 

Theodoric’s churches are far more articulate. They were, of 
course, Arian, and though afterwards adopted by the Catholics with 
all the air of original possession and creation, they still retain in 
their architecture the austere simplicity and purity of the Arian 
model. The most beautiful is that which Theodoric built in the 
sixth century, and called St. Martin—re-named 8S. Apollinare Nuovo 
since the ninth century, when the body of 8. Apollinaris was brought 
in from his church without the walls to escape the attacks of the 
Saracen raiders. It lies not far off from the “ Palace ”—in the Corso 
Garibaldi. 

The outside appearance of S. Apollinare Nuovo is almost that of a 
ruin. In front, the courtyard is grass-grown and deserted. The 
brickwork is unpointed. The front appears to be crumbling. To 
your right as you approach, is a high, round tower, which seems to be 
a watch-tower guarding the church from enemies. 

You step within, and find yourself immediately in an almost pure 
Roman basilica. You lift your eyes, and you behold the true glory 
of the church, in the lines of glittering mosaics which run down either 
side of the nave over the marble columns—-almost as fresh as in those 
far-off years—bright survivors of thirteen centuries of damp and 
decay—contemporaries of how many frescoes that have since faded 
and died ! 

The mosaics represent two processions of martyrs moving from the 
door to the altar—young men and maidens who died in the days of 
Diocletian, and bring their hard-earned crowns in their hands to lay 
them before the Christ. On the northern wall, the line of young 
girls—with a curious mingling of triumph and sorrow in their sad, 
almond eyes—advance to lay their crowns before the seated Virgin 
and the infant Jesus: on the southern wall it is the Christ himself, 
here a full-grown man, with an angel on either side, who waits to 
receive the crowns from the line of martyred men. The figures of 
the Christ, in these Arian mosaics, have a human simplicity in vivid 
contrast to the formalism of later Catholic art. 

At the west end, on either side of the nave, are two mosaics of 
unique antiquarian value. One is said to be of Theodoric’s palace, 
and is inscribed “‘ Palatium.” It represents a pure Roman building, 
sustained on high columns. Between the columns are rich hanging 
curtains, looped up as if to allow entrance: while behind and beyond 
the eye falls on other buildings built to the glory of Theodoric. But 
the mosaic bears no resemblance to the traditional remnant of 
Theodoric’s palace. 

The mosaic on the opposite wall represents the harbour of Ravenna 
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in the days when she possessed a sea-port. It is a group of high 
walls and towers with ships sailing between them, and is marked 
with the word “ Classis”—the ancient name of the sea-port. It is 
profoundly interesting as a representation of a Ravenna which has 
passed away. 

In the afternoon we drove to the companion church of S. 
Apollinare Nuovo—St. Apollinare in Classe, It lies a full mile out- 
side the walls, all alone in the midst of the marshes—the solitary 
survivor of a great, thronging, city. There it towered in the midst 
of humanity : now it is left alone to its dreams. Like its companion, 
it is flanked by a high tower, and the brick walls are crumbling even 
more utterly to ruin. ound it the water lies stagnant in the 
ditches, and the frogs croak all day and night. And yet on its 
lonely walls are the medallions of all the Bishops of Ravenna since 
A.D. 74, from the martyred Saint Apollinaris to the last and one 
hundred and twenty-ninth. A proud defiance of time and fate! 
This church was the last work of Theodoric, built in 534, and actually 
consecrated by the Byzantine Archbishop Maximilian. But, like 
Nuovo, it is pure Roman; and may justly be counted among the 
monuments of the Gothic King. 

From the churches we passed to the last sad monument in this 
record of stone—the tomb of Theodoric. That, too, lies outside the 
walls, in melancholy desertion. You drive through the Porta Serrata 
to the north-east, and wind among the swampy rice-fields until your 
driver sets you down in front of what looks like a little suburban 
garden. You look down a vista, and there, at the end, you see a big, 
round, massive structure that strikes the eye asa small edition of the 
castle of Saint Angelo—the ancient tombof the Emperor Hadrian. The 
carriage stops in the road; you are received by a polite and intelli- 
gent custodian: and you walk through a pretty piece of garden 
towards the tomb. Deserted for centuries, it has been lately cared 
for, and now two flights of steps lead to the upper story, while a 
pump is provided to keep the water from continually flooding the 
basement. The walls are of limestone; the roof is one solid block of 
Istrian marble—twelve yards in diameter, and four feet thick at the 
centre. It looks as if it could be taken off and put on like the lid 
of a kettle. 

You mount the stairs and enter the building. You are struck by 
a sort of chill, like the chill of an untenanted house. For the floor 
is empty. The tomb remains, restored to its ancient name after 
centuries of use as a Catholic chapel: but the body is gone for ever. 
A few fragments of a golden cuirass, found in 1854 not far off by 
some workmen, are thought to have covered the ejected body of the 
Gothic King. But even this is a conjecture, and greed has almost 
finished the work which fanaticism began: for most of that golden 
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cuirass was melted down by the workmen who found it, and only a 
few fragments survive in the Museum at Ravenna.’ 


Such is the story of Theodoric, told in stone. Two other buildings 
in Ravenna complete the picture—or rather supply the frame. One 
is the tomb of Galla Placidia—a woman, but the last of the great 
Roman figures of the Western Empire who found a refuge in 
Ravenna and, by making it take the place of Rome as a centre of 
government, paved the way for the Gothic Kingships of Odovacar 
and Theodoric. Her tomb lies close to the proud church of San 
Vitale, amid thick grass and neglected paths—outwardly a mere 
shell of mouldering brick. As the door swings back, your eyes at 
first vainly try to pierce the inner gloom; but then the details grow 
more clear, and you find yourself walled round with a case of glitter- 
ing mosaics, like the lining of some sacred casket, shaped in the form 
of a Latin cross. Gradually, on those dark walls, you can trace in 
bright gold the beautiful symbols of the early Christian faith, pre- 
served by the very darkness in all their early freshness—the Christ 
with the Gospels, the four Evangelists with their symbols, the Good 
Shepherd with his sheep, and the doves drinking, Behind all is the 
matchless blue of the mosaic background, and, in the empty spaces, 
the quaint richness and pagan extravagance of late Roman ornamen- 
tation. It is a unique monument of early Christian art—unique in 
Ravenna, unique even in Italy—earlier than the mosaics of Apollinare 
Nuovo, and yet brighter and less touched by the restorer’s hand. 
In the centre stands the sarcophagus of the great lady, within which 
she sat for nearly one thousand years, in the still majesty of death, 
until a trivial spark dropped by some careless child set fire to her 
clothes and reduced her to ashes. Around, as if to do her honour, 
are the sarcophagi of Honorius and Constantius, the brother and 
second husband of Placidia, both Emperors in their day—two of 
those shadowy figures who flit past us in those stately, sardonical 
pages where Gibbon describes the eclipse of the Western Empire. 

The second monument is the church of San Vitale. Just as the 
tomb of Placidia is the prologue, so San Vitale is the epilogue, to the 
central theme of Theodoric. For it is the stately Catholic cathedral 
erected by the Eastern Empire to celebrate its triumph over the 
Arian Goth. It marks the moment when, after Theodoric’s death, 
Belisarius had destroyed the weakened Ostrogothic power, and 
performed the thankless task of asserting the authority of his Eastern 

(1) “His spirit,’”’ says Gibbon, in his bitter way, ‘‘ after some previous expiation, 
might have been permitted to mingle with the benefactors of mankind, if an Italian 
hermit had not been witness in a vision to the damnation of Theodoric, whose soul 
was plunged by the ministers of divine vengeance into the volcano of Lipari, one of 


the flaming mouths of the infernal world.” Vol. iv., chap. 39, p. 204 (Professor 
Bury’s edition). 
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masters. The church is a vivid contrast to the austere Roman 
basilicas which we have visited. It is octagonal in form, a small 
replica of the great church of San Sophia at Constantinople—its 
aisles lined with Byzantine columns, whose capitals take on every 
bizarre and fantastic shape that could emerge from the half Oriental 
imagination of the Byzantine sculptor. On either side of the altar is 
a gorgeous mosaic, proclaiming, in undying colours, the triumph of 
Justinian and Theodora—on the one side Justinian crowned, sur- 
rounded by his lords and priests, on the other the Empress, also 
crowned, amid her ladies. The faces stand out from these mosaics 
with convincing reality—the strong, determined ecclesiastic; the 
able, learned Emperor; the capable, unscrupulous woman. That 
mosaic, with the dominance of its hard, proud, victorious faces, 
marks the close of Ravenna’s history. That history is a river that 
appears and is lost again. 


Here it will be best to close our pilgrimage, and pass from Ravenna 
itself out into the pine-woods which divide her from the sea, and 
stretch for twenty-five miles along that coast in a narrow, varying 
belt. The pines are not so thick as when Dante walked in the Vicole 
de Poeti, or even when Byron rode out to his daily pistol-practice. 
But there is no danger that the world will ever lose these immemorial 
trees, instinct with a world-melancholy, born partly of association and 
partly of their own gaunt mournfulness—lofty trunks, bare up to a 
great height, and then lifting their burdens of stiff fir into the blue 
Italian sky. There is something profoundly mournful about these 
stern sentinels of Ravenna in her decay. They are so unlike Italy. 
They seem to have been left behind by that Gothic army of Theodoric 
that encamped there, to keep watch and ward over the bones of all 
those wandering, hapless exiles from the North who have found in 


Italy at once their paradise and their grave. 
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For the space of a year or two it would seem that Europe and the 
world at large had escaped from the everlasting toils of the Hydra- 
headed Eastern Question, but recent events have shown that not only 
has fresh spirit been breathed into this manifold monster, but that in 
its latest form it seems to present greater terrors for the peace of 
mankind than at any time during the last hundred years. Of all 
the terrible diseases known, there is probably nothing more dreaded 
than cancer, and of all the diseases of the body politic, there is none 
more virulent than that which surrounds the question herein dis- 
cussed. Moreover, it is the nature of this disease of the East that 
year by year its fibres reach out into regions that hitherto had re- 
mained unaffected; that the virus pours through veins that until 
recently had escaped the taint, until, it is not an exaggeration to say 
that when the final remedy of the sword is applied to it—as it must be 
in the ordinary course of human events—the shock will be felt from 
Pekin to Peru, from Canada to Australia. For nearly every interest, 
commercial, political, and even social, seems bound up in the one all- 
embracing question as to who shall reign in Constantinople, and just 
as this same question decided the fate of the Roman Empire (then 
the Empire of the world) in the centuries behind us, so will it again 
—and not improbably in our time. It is not too much to say that 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, or St. Petersburg might be reduced to ashes 
with less serious importance to the world in general than that a single 
shot should be fired in earnest on the Bosphorus. When that shot 
is fired it will certainly be the prelude to that great Armageddon 
which most thinking men foresee; and, who may live to see the end 
of it, or how the Nations will stand after it, who can teil ? 

But at the present moment, complex as this question always is, it 
has recently entered on a phase which may be called novel, and one 
which, I venture to think, is little understood even by those who 
have studied it closely. I allude to the attitude now assumed by 
France, which, however the matter in immediate dispute may be 
temporarily settled, is clearly and distinctly a foreshadowing of new 
complications, new combinations, which will affect other countries in 
quite a novel manner. 

It has been my privilege during the last half of the present year 
to have come in contact with some of the leading Statesmen and 
prominent Naval and Military men in several of the principal coun- 
tries of Europe—that is, in France, Russia, Germany, and Austria— 
and in conversation with these persons I have been forcibly struck 
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with the growing idea that as regards this phase of the Near East 
Question, England is practically a quantité negligeable. At first this 
proposition seems rather a paradox, for we still have an idea that 
with our Fleet in the Mediterranean we practically hold the key to 
its solution. But I venture to think that the views of many of these 
people I allude to are quite as likely to be right as our own, and all 
the more so, as it behoves one and all of them to have their minds 
firmly made up on a distinct line of policy, and not to sit on the 
fence as we do, writing despatches which mean nothing, and grace- 
fully conceding everything under the sun we can. 

I freely admit that this view of England’s present impotence is 
largely to be attributed to the extraordinary degree of hatred there 
is against us all over the world—but that does not alter the fact that 
serious people deal seriously with British interests as though they no 
longer existed. It is unnecessary to point to China. It is precisely 
the same everywhere—in Samoa, in Newfoundland, on the Banks 
of the Niger, in the Islands of the Pacific (the New Hebrides), in the 
United States (Nicaragua Canal), in Morocco, and in the Persian 
Gulf. ‘We have only to be confronted by a first or second rate Power, 
and we instantly eat our words, withdraw our fleets, and shuffle out of 
everything we have said. I am repeating the opinion of dozens of 
well-informed foreigners who take this view of Lord Salisbury’s 
Government, and I leave it to any honestly impartial man in England 
to say if there is not a very ugly amount of truth init. I say without 
fear of contradiction that to be an Englishman abroad is now no 
matter of pride, and that certainly during my lifetime I have never 
known our name to stand so low as it does now. 

But to return to the main contention: that Europe is grouping in 
such a way that the Eastern Question will be settled without any 
reference to us. To understand the new shuflling of the cards it is 
necessary to look back to the action of the French Ambassador in 
Constantinople in the matter of the Quay dispute, and the Levantine 
money-lenders. The game that France now plays is one of con- 
siderable interest. That that country always is and always will be 
the universal disturber of peace wherever internal affairs render 
activity outside her borders a necessity, or whenever she gets what the 
Americans call a “swollen head ” in contemplating her Army or Navy 
will not be disputed, and though to both causes to some extent may be 
traced her recent doings in the East, still it is not to these alone that 
all she is now doing can fairly be attributed. Thus an ominous 
ferment in the French blood, which has reached fever heat through 
the visit of the Tzar, leads one to expect an outburst on the lines 
of least resistance, which at the moment may be Turkey, now 
no longer under the Adgis of Palmerston or Beaconsfield. That 
France is desirous of following an irritating policy as against the 
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Sultan is as clear as daylight. For it is absurd to suppose that 
one of the ablest Ambassadors of our day, M. Constans, would have 
taken up the cudgels for a couple of individuals, neither of them 
French subjects, and at best apparently only money-lenders, and have 
risked lighting the flames of war throughout the world as he certainly 
would have done by this action had Lord Beaconsfield been alive. 
That there is a comedy going on on the Bosphorus is evident, but 
perhaps it would be more correct to style it that kind of farce which 
precedes a bigger and more serious performance, much in the same 
way that the Roof of the Holy Sepulchre did for a lever du rideau for 
the Crimean War.' In this question of the Quays and the Levantine 
Bankers and their bills no serious French Statesman has pretended 
for a moment that the honour of France was involved, and though 
the French Ambassador has been kind enough to pose as helping all 
other Powers, as well as his own, by this vigorous action, there does 
not appear to have been any very manifest appreciation of his services 
by these Powers. In fact, from the general observations of the 
foreign Press it would appear that no one but himself seems to think 
he acted in any way but with precipitancy and foolishness, and no one 
appears the least indebted to him for anything. 

Now in all such matters it is quite necessary to consider the character 
of the individual who acts in them, and anyone who knows M. Con- 
stans personally would be quite aware that he is the last man in the 
world to act without design. When M. Constans does a thing it is 
with an object, and it has been carefully thought out. He is not the 
man to be hurried into anything ill-advised, and therefore when he 
picked out these Bankers they were merely a peg on which to hang 
a broader policy. The Quays would have done as well, or even the 
wretched question of the Marshes, but to M. Constans’ disgust the 
Sultan gave way on these points, and would have given way on the 
next but for a timely hint from Germany that the thing was a farce. 

It is also extremely instructive, and should not be forgotten too 
soon, that here, in a case peculiarly lending itself to Arbitration, 
France, who clamoured that England should arbitrate when her 
Colonies were invaded and her subjects shot down, declined every 
kind of offer on the part of the Sultan to submit the matters of the 
noney-lenders to a similar Tribunal. And the climax of this 
insincerity of purpose is reached when we see, as we shall shortly, 
that the real puller of the strings of this marionette show was 
Russia—the author of The Hague Conference, the great Apostle of 
Peace and Mercy of the declining days of the last century. Surely 


(1) The facts of the loan are that the Levantine bankers lent some £55,000 to Turkey 
in 1875, deducting a commission of £10,000 ; and afurther sum o £33,000 in the same 
year. The first is recognised by the Porte’: the second is repudiated; but, none the 
less M. Constans now asks £550,000 in liquidation of it. 
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this bald and naked truth is too grotesque for belief? But the facts 
are exactly as stated. 

Of course, in the matter of the Quays the Ambassador would have 
been foolish to allow his clients to go into court with so patently 
rotten a case as trying to foist on the Sultan an impoverished 
and decaying affair. In that he acted rightly perhaps, though 
it seems not the duty of an Ambassador to have a parti pris against 
the Power to which he is accredited. The money-lending case, how- 
ever, was one which, if M. Constans did condescend to touch, he should 
have seen fairly discussed. That it was not fairly discussed is amply 
evidenced by the fact that he himself refused to present the claim as 
the creditors made it. However, enough of this matter, and let us 
now see how easily it came about. 

When the history of our times comes to be written the one great 
name that will overshadow everything is Russia. We are too near 
events now to get a proper perspective of what this giant, latter-day 
octopus really is, and we know too little of its internal condition to 
estimate properly its power. But let us endeavour for a moment, 
from personal observation, to form some idea of what the condition 
of the country really is. One can liken Russia’s present condition 
to nothing in the world other than that of a spendthrift who con- 
tinues to get credit somehow, and trusts to Providence to discount 
his bills. It is difficult to exaggerate the financial difficulties of Russia 
at the present moment—all her industries lying idle and agricultural 
ruin her chronic state. 

I know of no parallel to the difficulty the Government of the 
Tsar has recently experienced, in disposing of the thousands upon 
thousands of labourers and artisans thrown out of work by the 
closing of industrial undertakings in every part of the Empire. To 
an Englishman ten, fifteen, or twenty trains per diem, passing over 
one single line of railway packed with starving mechanics in open 
cattle pens—fed, as they go, on black rye bread and water, and 
then chucked out to fish for themselves in their starving desolate 
homes, would indicate the end of the British Empire. But this is 
the spectacle to be witnessed any day in all parts of Russia—aye! 
and worse things too, if the horrors of the slums of Moscow, 
Kieff, St. Petersburg, and fifty other large towns could be revealed. 
We are accustomed to picture the financial difficulties of Turkey as 
being almost unbearable. Those of Russia are, I believe, far worse ; 
end for this reason: the Sultan, with magnificent Oriental 
indifference to every one but himself, troubles himself neither to pay 
his Army, Navy, Ministers, Ambassadors, or Government employés. 
They have to live on arrears, and every piastre that is wrung from 
the Provinces goes direct into the coffers of Yildiz Kiosk. But in 
Russia things are different, for the Tzar, or rather his master, De 
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Witte, the Minister of Finance, is compelled to find money for not 
only a vast and generally ruined nobility, whose fathers having spent, 
with Russian recklessness, the money they received for the emanci- 
pation of their serfs, have left their sons with neither money to go 
on with nor serfs to work their estates. This nobility has now to live 
as best it can; chiefly in selling its ancestral forests, or hanging 
about Government Offices in search of pay or plunder. 

The Russian nobles (by which is meant the class we call gentry, 
for nobles they are not in our sense of the word) are the standing 
terror of the land, and are practically more dangerous to the State 
than all the Nihilists and all the revolutionary societies together. 
Their ramifications permeate everything, and their power is the 
more real because it is not seen and cannot be subjugated by the 
whips of the Cossack. For the most part idle and, contrary to 
general opinion, very poorly educated, completely ignorant of every- 
thing outside Russia and equally ignorant of everything inside it, 
accustomed to and exacting the most servile homage from the com- 
mercial and professional classes, the aristocracy of Russia (pace the 
use of the word) is probably a greater source of danger to the Empire 
than were the profligate and dissolute Peers of France to their country 
before the Revolution. To the Russian aristocracy must be given 
Panem et Circenses, just as in the Roman Forum, in the days of Rome’s 
decay, the clamouring mob demanded bread. Every department of 
State (and in Russia these departments are multi-million) is besieged 
by applicants for employment—the hangers-on of the aristocracy — 
with the result that a horde of useless, incompetent people live on the 
Public Revenue. Go into any Government office you like and this 
is what you will find. The entrance, the corridors, the staircases, 
crammed with unnecessary loafers; men to open the door for Jack, 
Tom, or Harry, men to help remove their coats, others to take off 
their goloshes ; further up the stairs more men to open more doors, 
every man amongst them ready for a tip; living, as he must, on some 
scanty pittance of pay. At the last glass door two men seize your hat 
or fur cap, which you have hitherto kept on, and then you are ushered 
into a room where you see what you ignorantly suppose must be 
clerks. If it is in the War Office they will be in military uniform, 
if in the Finance, Railways, or other Civilian Departments, they 
are probably in some kind of civilian uniform. But of pens, ink, or 
paper, orany such paraphernalia, you will see nothing, for there is no 
clerical work for them to do, for not even Russian circumlocution could 
find occupation for one-tenth of them ; they are merely hanging about 
for Heaven knows what: to look for a Report or a Return or some 
document required by some official above them, and perhaps waiting 
to go on some “‘ Commission,” that paralysing and deadly institution 
which in Russia seems purposely designed to block the way whenever 
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any inconvenient question arises or any persistent creditor appears 
on the scene. Through this bewildering labyrinth of drones, who 
would be mercilessly stung to death and thrown out of any well- 
regulated hive, you may, if you have any luck, after some eight or 
ten days’ attendance, find the official who plays fourth fiddle to the 
man who plays third, to the man who plays second to the Minister 
you wish to see, who finally appoints a day in next week when you 
can have the interview. On the appointed day and at the appointed 
hour (generally one o’clock) you turn up in the Minister’s ante-room 
in a white tie and tail coat, and take your seat amongst forty or fifty 
other persons all appointed for the same hour. By what process you 
can secure being called in before the others I need not describe; but 
if time is precious you will endeavour to find out what the process 
is and adopt it. The Minister is, of course (mostly), charming and 
polite and generally speaks French well, but not always. He shakes 
hands warmly and assures you your business has been his pre-occu- 
pation for days and nights, and you picture him to yourself as 
sitting up in bed with wet towels round his head diligently master- 
ing its details. You tactfully will not trespass on his time, as you 
think of the rows of impatient individuals in the ante-room of whom 
you have got the start, and you hurry out, in company with one of 
the original loafers in the first room. You then go fora long walk 
with your conductor through endless rooms—these public offices are 
vast beyond belief—and finally you find some obscure but genuine 
clerk with a pile of papers several feet high before him. Your 
matter is at the bottom and the Minister has never seen or heard a 
word about it, but naturally will, «hen it comes up for consideration. 
I may seem to be elaborating this point too much, but nothing can 
convey to an ordinary mind a better picture of how the revenues of 
Russia are wasted. Then multiply the above by several hundreds, 
for exactly the same goes on in every hole and corner of the Empire, 
from the Arctic to the frontiers of Afghanistan, from the Black Sea 
to Saghalien—everywhere this terrible official class fattening on the 
public. Then, above all this, comes her colossal Army. It is true 
the private soldier receives scarcely any pay, and is fed on black 
bread, still his numbers count up, and in addition to him is that 
other army, the Third Section or secret police. Then throw in the 
costs of the Imperial palaces, the salaries of the great officials, the 
households of the Grand Dukes, the vast cost of the Imperial 
Opera, the countless hordes of useless priests, the enormous and 
annual outlay on unproductive public works such as the Siberian 
Railway, &c., &c.; bearing in mind that probably not more than 
one-half of any sum allotted for these specific works ever serves its 
legitimate purpose ; adding also the fact that out of every foreign loan 
(as is openly admitted in Russia) only a small portion comes to 
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Russia, the rest going in all manner of ways to bolster up the value 
of Russian securities abroad—and I think an impression must be 
formed that Russia “must do something” as we say of a private 
individual who has out-run the constable. 

And this brings us back to the position of the “Friend and 
Ally.” I know nothing that has been engineered more skilfully 
than this so-called Alliance between France and Russia, and I believe 
no intelligent Frenchman attempts to blind himself to the ugly part 
of the compact. For whilst on the one hand France must help 
Russia to fight one of two nations, if not both, both of whom 
she need neither fear nor attack (I mean England and Germany), 
on the other hand Russia, as has been clearly demonstrated in recent 
events, is under no kind of obligation to help France. It is quite 
beyond dispute that but for Russia leaving France to fight her own 
battles, that curious affair of Fashoda would have brought about 
a war with England. But France has no alternative, either she 
must adhere to her one-sided bargain with Russia or be left isolated. 
Now if there is one word which terrifies all France, collectively 
and individually more than another, it is isolation. The frantic, 
almost indecent joy of the entire nation because the Tsar has 
condescended to set foot on French soil is a measure of their view 
of the matter. How this visit is to turn out or what the result will 
be it is impossible now, writing before the event, to predict, but of 
one thing I think I need not fear to prophesy—namely, that the 
astute Finance Minister of Russia, from his convenient post of 
observation at Ostend will certainly succeed in palming off one more 
Loan on his dear “ Friend and Ally ” during the exhibition of this 
truly Gallic excitement. It is difficult really to analyse the feeling 
in France which produces this enthusiasm, for with all her peculiari- 
ties, her restlessness and vanity, France is a brave and self-respecting 
nation. What advantage can accrue to her by this so-called 
Alliance? Is not her frontier safe from German aggression ? Does 
any sane Frenchman—with the exception of a few noisy fanatics— 
hope that Russia will aid her in recovering the lost Provinces? 
What is to be gained by pouring the hoardings of her people in the 
bottomless sink of Russian necessity? Is it to enable her to deal 
more easily with England; and does it? Does she think that the 
great war, which all the world seems to anticipate, between us and 
her will be partly fought by her Ally in the mountains of Afghan- 
istan or the Plains of Baluchistan? I think there can be little 
doubt that there is not a more suicidal policy that France could have 
followed than this Russian agreement, nor is there any that more 
clearly menaces the peace of the world. What can be more dangerous 
than such a combination? On the one hand a nation in most 
desperate straits for money; on the other a people inflated with 
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military vanity and longing to go to war with some one to recover 
lost military prestige. It is an alliance which preserves no balance 
—for there was no balance to lose. But on the other hand it has 
produced all the unrest from which Enrope has suffered for the last 
five years. 

For what is the nett result as we see it now? For many years 
France and Germany had been gradually becoming more friendly ; 
indeed, a kind of rapprochement had almost taken place. But now, 
with Russia as a standing menace on the East, Germany has had to 
keep a closer watch on her Western neighbour. And now what do 
we see passing under our eyes? France is compelled to adopt an 
attitude which is practically Pan-Slavist—not content with merely 
Russia’s friendship, or trusting to deal with circumstances as they 
may arise in international difficulties, and is identified, body and 
soul, with all the restless agitation that keeps the whole of Eastern 
Europe in a perpetual ferment. 

Every act of that weak Ruler of Bulgaria—a mere pawn on the 
Russian chess-board ; every indecorous squabble in Servia; every 
meeting of Slavs in Austria (such as the late Sokol in Prague) ; every 
brigand shot in Macedonia—each and all have now become a matter 
of the highest importance to France, a country which has not only 
nothing to do with such matters, but acts in a direction diametrically 
opposed to her own interests by mixing herself up in them, as I hope 
to demonstrate later on. 

And now let us turn again once more to a view of the Eastern 
Question in its immediate neighbourhood of Constantinople. I have 
said that no person of average intelligence has believed that the 
recovery of a small debt was the ¢eterrima causa of M. Constans’ 
departure from Constantinople. The cause was much farther to 
seek. The mot d’ordre had gone forth from Russia that German 
ascendancy in the Sultan’s dominions must be checkmated. The 
usual way to put the screw on Abdul Hamid is to frighten him. He 
is more afraid of Russia (and rightly so) than of all the other Powers 
collectively. But at present it does not suit Russia to act hostilely, 
for her plans for an ultimate attempt to grab Constantinople are not 
matured. But when you want to kick a man yourself, it does almost 
as well to get a friend to do it. Now the Sultan is perfectly aware 
that for a long time the French Capital has been the incubator for 
all the treasons that have been hatched against his own person. The 
moment for a show of violence on the part of France appeared, too, 
particularly opportune, for England was, of course, entirely out of 
the question, and Germany, though eager to push her commercial 
advantages to the borders of the Persian Gulf, would not actively 
intervene. 

In this, however, it is difficult to understand Germany’s inactivity, 
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for the insatiable greed for money-making of the modern German 
has outstripped the ordinary caution adopted by that country when 
an onslaught is contemplated on some other people’s or nation’s 
property. Germany appears recently to have meddled too much in 
Austrian affairs by ventilating Pan-Germanic ideas, to have made 
herself particularly agreeable to Vienna. There is little doubt that 
this is one of the most serious rifts in the lute fingered by the 
Triple Alliance. In her covetousness to grab the whole of Asia 
Minor and all the country from the Bosphorus to the Persian Gulf, 
Germany has, as a nation, displayed one of the most curious 
idiosyncracies of the German as an individual, namely, a belief that 
foreigners in general have a kind of sentimental appreciation of him 
as a good kind of fellow who wishes to live and let live, and that 
when he comes to open a shop next door to you and undersell 
you, his geniality and his love of beer will compensate for any 
pecuniary loss he may inflict on you. He also has an idea that 
because he trampled under foot the crowd which represented the 
French Army in the Franco-German war, it would still be a walk 
over for him anywhere if he chose. Unfortunately, this idea of his 
overwhelming military superiority has been greatly increased of late 
by the reports that have come to him of his prowess in China. I 
think, however, in this connection we may take comfort, and, like the 
Pharisee, thank God we are not of the German variety when we are 
on the war-path. 

Thus this passionate greed for gain which seems to have become 
the very essence of every German under the sun has brought about a 
reversal of the policy of the wisest statesman of modern days— 
Prince Bismarck. His well-known dictum that Bulgaria, and all it 
meant, was not worth the bones of a Pomeranian is now quite 
obsolete. Not only are the bones of every Pomeranian involved, but 
also of every German from the Baltic to the Rhine, and from the 
Russian frontier to the German Ocean. Either Germany must 
uphold her pretensions in Constantinople and back up the Sultan, or 
she must abandon her railway schemes in Persia, and this at the 
bidding of France. This can hardly be considered a particularly 
agreeable position for a nation of such self-esteem, but I defy 
any one to point out the weak part of this argument. And not only 
is Germany in a cleft stick, but France as well, for whilst Germany 
must select one of two courses, both dangerous, France is held in the 
embrace of the Great Bear of the North by bonds from which there is 
no possible escape. For England, as regards the actual occupation of 
Constantinople, is now entirely out of the question, and rightly so 
too, for whether intentionally or not, Lord Salisbury’s recent policy 
with, and “concessions ”’ to, Germany, have practically brought about 
this certainly desirable result. That Germany, with her Asiatic rail- 
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ways and Pan-German aspirations, is more concerned than we are in 
keeping Russia out of Constantinople does not require argument. 
And England, in aiding and abetting her in Constantinople to obtain 
these concessions has perhaps played her one of the worst tricks of 
modern diplomacy, and has practically made amends to the British 
nation for having voluntarily surrendered to Germany nearly all our 
interests in China. That some nation other than England, with the 
prospect of a long lease of power of the present British Cabinet would 
become paramount on the Persian Gulf was, of course, self-evident. 

Fortunately, however, out of their own weakness, and casting 
about for some mode of getting out of an old-standing engagement 
with Persia, Lord Salisbury seems to have hit on the plan of intro- 
ducing German influence to the Persian Gulf as an equipoise against 
Russia. It was certainly masterly, only the average Englishman is 
getting tired of this kind of policy, always masterly and never 
masterful, and sighs for days gone by when an Englishman was 
both respected and feared abroad. Then, too, it is extremely doubtful 
if we have got anything out of Germany in exchange. Certainly, 
there is no nation that more cordially detests us than the Teuton. 
To suppose that all the studied insults of the German Press, and 
scarcely less caustic and insulting speeches of responsible German 
Ministers mean nothing is only to dub oneself a fool. We have no 
bitterer foe than Germany, and amongst no people is our Military and 
even Naval Power held in such absolute contempt. 

The incredible stories of our barbarity and brutality in South Africa 
which fill the columns of every newspaper in Germany—women 
outraged, children bayoneted, homes burnt, pious Boers shot in cold 
blood kneeling praying to God, the cowardice and incompetence of 
our officers, the milk-and-water nonsense of Lord Roberts, our 
desperate shifts to find men to go to the war—these and many worse 
things are the fixed belief of certainly nine out of every ten Germans 
you meet. To attempt to set these opinions right where they are 
wrong is only to dub yourself a liar. That truth must prevail is one 
of the most absurd fictions of the human mind. Looking at things 
as they are, without being the least an alarmist, I do not think it 
unlikely that a European coalition, France, Russia, and Germany, 
should be formed against us. Almost everything seems to point to 
the present as a happy moment for such an enterprise. I was told 
by a very high military authority that in Russia they were waiting 
with the keenest anxiety to know what Mr. Brodrick’s Army 
Reform scheme was to be, and that almost a shout of relief went 
up at the Headquarters of the Army when the mountain delivered 
itself of its ridiculous mouse. It was thought that at last England 
had awakened to a sense of its own miserable unpreparedness, that 
solf-preservation alone would induce us to take serious counsel as to 
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how we stood. But no! and when it all ended in Lord Roberts 
designing a new hat for the Army, and in the Emperor William 
sending us a sergeant and two privates to see how a ruck-sack should 
be buckled to a man’s back, the whole childish, empty, fatuous non- 
sense lay exposed. One of the most telling of caricatures which I 
saw in Russia, and straws (of caricatures) show how the wind blows, 
represented Lord Roberts as an aged and tottering washerwoman 
trying to scrub a War Office official in the shape of a silly semi-idiotie 
boy with his pockets stuffed with returns and memoranda, and his 
face and pinafore all over ink. Iknow no single epoch in our history 
when we have stood so low as we do now in European opinion, 
whilst every blue book reluctantly wrung out of the Government 
seems to justify this estimate of us. I find it the rooted conviction 
in every country in Europe that we shall finally give back the Boers 
their uncontrolled independence, whilst the practicability of bringing 
us to our knees by a simultaneous attack is the stock essay in half 
the military journals in Europe. Our complete abdication in China 
of both military and naval pre-eminence has been the last straw. 
Under present circumstances is it any wonder that the British Lion 
has become the symbol abroad for a toothless, unhappy, old creature 
in whose half-blinded eyes the Eagles flap their wings ? 
J. W. Gamarer. 
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For some time past, the feeling entertained by an important section 
of the British people, with regard to their position in the world, 
although not exactly one of humiliation or fear, is no longer an 
example of serene and lofty unconcern such as was once characteristic 
of all ranks in Great Britain. 

It is realised to-day by the less prejudiced among her sons that 
from the condition of absolute security and pre-eminence which she 
enjoyed not more than three decades ago, Great Britain has—without 
in any way forfeiting her claims to be called great, powerful and 
glorious—not exactly receded, because she has ever been on the 
march, but dropped as it were on a plane of equality and struggle 
with other countries, formerly her inferiors and followers. 

In their explanations of this change in the relation of Great 
Britain to her neighbours, the British people have shown that they 
can be unfair to themselves, and to their leaders. 

When they lay the blame of, what some call, the decline of Great 
Britain on the shoulders of British statesmanship, leaving themselves 
altogether out of account, as unprofessional politicians, they forget 
that they are a self-governing community who has the right and the 
duty to regulate its destinies, and that, ultimately, they themselves 
and they alone are responsible if anything goes wrong with them 
beyond a certain limit of time. If there was a remedy fora situation 
whose first symptoms were visible more than twenty years back it was 
for them, in the last resort, to provide it in the shape of new modes 
of thought and action or new men. After all, even in autocratic 
countries, the government, whether good or bad, is produced by the 
people to whom—and not to the men in power—history gives blame 
or praise according to the maxim “ chaque pays a le gouvernement 
qu’il mérite.” “A fortiori ” is this true of constitutional states. 

As a matter of fact, however, the situation complained of by the 
British people was unavoidable in its general manifestations, and it is 
in ignoring this condition that they are unfair to themselves. 

What does the change we are speaking of amount to? In reality 
to this, that, instead of holding the position of a person arrived at 
maturity, among a lot of undeveloped youths, France excepted, 
Great Britain now holds that position in the midst of the same com- 
panions, but grown also big and powerful. Of course the superior 
authority and independence which marks the relation of age and 
vigour to youth and weakness has gone. Instead of sharing with 
France alone the direction of the affairs of mankind, Great Britain 
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has had to make room for new factors, whose claims to equality were 
based on the power to assert them. Supposing it had been admissible 
to retard the progress of others for the benefit of Great Britain, the 
greatest political genius, acting in her service, could not have pre- 
vented the growth of German, American, and Russian power, because 
it was the result of the organic law which bids manhood succeed to 
youth. Nor would it be more reasonable to affirm that, admitting 
this to be the truth, Great Britain could still have maintained the 
distance originally existing between her and other countries, by 
further progressing at the same rate as they. Modern nations may 
have found the recipe for immortality, but in this they are not better 
apportioned than individuals, that having reached the prime of life 
they cannot attain a higher stage. There is a limit of age beyond 
which, in individuals as well as in nations, “‘le mieux devient l’ennemi 
du bien,” as the French say, and when superabundance is worked out 


into fat and unwieldiness in the organism. The question becomes: 


one rather of how to keep as one is and defy decrepitude which may 
very well begin by plethora. Still, this is but a simile, and, like 
most similes, hardly to be taken literally. There was a margin for 
British development in proportion to that of other countries. It lay 
in the direction of territorial expansion. It has taken place. But in 
other directions, as in those leading to industrial and commercial 
domination, the levelling action of science, which is universal, and 
not national, stood in the way. The path had been opened up by 
Great Britain as far asa certain point. Aspirants, among nations, 
to a better fortune than mediocrity had only to use this track freed 
by English industry, and it was comparatively easy for them to come 
up in a line with their predecessor, stopped as she was by further 
clearing. From that time, Great Britain might work her way faster 
than other countries, become her rivals or companions, into the 
regions of the unexplored, but, considering that they had absorbed 
all her experience, and could now think and act for themselves, it was 
not necessary that it should be so. The law of the inequality of 
races is supplemented, or, we might say, corrected by another ordi- 
nance to which the world has been subject so far, namely, that great- 
ness, out of which primacy is evolved, eventually passes into decay. 
If, arresting the wheel of fortune which carried them to the top, 
the British people can secure for themselves permanently a position 
of equality with the rising nations, thus causing a great derogation 
to the ordinary course of history, what else can they desire? Some 
English alarmists say, however, that their race is no longer at 
the point of equality, but is going under. That Great Britain, 
having attained the summit of prosperity and success, was allowing 
herself to sleep on her laurels, whilst others, pressed by cruel necessity, 
were exerting themselves in every direction, thus hardening and 
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sharpening the national fibre, is beyond discussion. But the awakening 
hascome. A very few years will show whether the shock that brought 
it on ought not to have partaken a little more of the stroke of real 
adversity. Until then, however, lamentation is, at least, premature. 

I now come to my point, which is to ask whether, making allow- 
ance for the inevitable, taking also into consideration the absence in 
the proper degree—as one may rightly assume to have been the case 
—of the indispensable stimulus with which it is the duty of 
public opinion to provide its chosen leaders by ever being on the 
alert, has British statesmanship done, within the last thirty years, all 
that might be expected of it within the limits of ordinary spontaneous 
patriotism and the possibilities of the situation ? 

One thing stands out very clearly in connection with this question. 
It is that the functions of government have been perverted in Great 
Britain as in every other country which has come under the sway of 
democracy. Less than elsewhere so far, yet in an appreciable degree, 
the healthy opposition of parties has degenerated into the strife of 
factions, so that to-day the example of Switzerland is the only one on 
which the upholders of liberal institutions can fall back—for how 
long is still to be seen—to justify their creed. 

After Imperialism, this was the dominant note in the last elec- 
tioneering campaign. It had broken long before on the ears of the 
world, the latest sounds of it being the polemics and recriminations 
occasioned by the condition of the army; the truculent obstinacy of 
those responsible for the defence of the country to deny palpable 
shortcomings in the administration of the War Office ; the irritability 
with which criticism was received by all ranks of officialdom. Of 
course no one likes to admit their failures, but in what would official 
honesty and patriotism reside in a country from which peculation has 
long been banished, unless it be in modesty and the moral courage of 
confessing error of judgment, followed by the desire to rehabilitate 
one’s self by doing better in the future ? Viewed in the light of their 
selfishness, which, apart from the ramifications already mentioned, 
branches out into timorousness in connection with reform, on account 
of popular prejudices, British statesmanship does not seem to have 
deserved as well of the Empire as its German equivalent of the 
Fatherland. The rejoinder which Lord Salisbury, for one, might be 
tempted to make in one of his discouraged and weary moods, that 
the difference proceeds from the existence of a constitutional form of 
government in Great Britain, and what really amounts to autocracy 
in Germany, only enlarges the field of discussion. 

To sum up, I would say that if the action of the British nation on 
its rulers has not been all that could be wished, the reaction of those 
in power on their constituents has been still less appreciable and 
deserving of recognition. 

xx2 
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Restricting the area of my analysis, I will now select that branch 
of political activity which comes under the name of diplomacy, and 
make it serve as a severer test, at least in one direction, of the merits 
of British statesmanship, from which an element may be derived to 
fill up in a favourable or unfavourable sense, as may turn out, one of 
the cases which the above-mentioned conclusion leaves undefined. By 
virtue of a custom observed even in countries of the most advanced 
type of democracy, governments are allowed to deal with the foreign 
affairs of the nations they represent, in a spirit of much greater 
secrecy and independence than other concerns. We will therefore see 
British statesmanship at work in a field allowing it to develop freely 
its qualities and faults. 

One of the accusations freely levelled at the Foreign Office is that 
it is not provided with a clear and fixed conception of Great Britain’s 
interests abroad. Another one is that, such as its purpose may be, it 
does not know how to carry it out. An attentive examination of the 
attitude of successive British governments during the last thirty 
years, taken in conjunction with the varied and varying conditions of 
the world, will allow us to judge of the fairness of this appreciation. 

The assignation of an exact beginning to the elaboration of a 
nation’s greatness is, by the nature of things, an elusive object; but we 
can confidently assume that the practical signs of the gigantic for- 
tunes opened up by the secret processes of fate to the United States, 
Germany, and Russia, showed themselves unmistakeably during the 
decade included between the Treaty of Frankfort and the third year 
of the Treaty of Berlin. 

The accession of these three States to a manhood of ever increasing 
potentialities was, as I have indicated before, a profound modification 
of the political and economic equation of the globe. Great Britain 
was affected by it even more than France, whose domination was of 
a kind escaping more easily the effects of material changes. 

Let us compare the situation and foreign policy of Great Britain 
before and after this period. 

With the collapse of the edifice of greatness established by Napoleon I., 
Great Britain, who had been chiefly instrumental in subduing the 
giant, emerged from the contest the unquestioned political leader of 
the world. Abandoning to France the sceptre of art and polished 
thought, she reserved to herself, or rather found herself invested with, 
the less brilliant but more substantial enjoyment of the good things 
of this earth. Being practically the Lord of the Creation, principal 
productor and distributor of wealth, mistress of the seas, and in- 
directly of the exotic lands to which they give access, she was faced 
with few difficulties abroad, the principal being the maintenance of a 
certain balance of power in Europe, and the defence of her Indian 
Empire. I think the history of the first part of the century points very 
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clearly to the existence of this conception, most assuredly an unim- 
peachable one, of Great Britain’s foreign interests in the minds of 
her statesmen. For the rest “elle n’avait qu’d se laisser vivre,” 
looking out on the universe calmly and contentedly. The object of 
the Italian wars, of the revolt of Prussia against Austrian ascendancy, 
of the further action of the power created by Frederic the Great to 
assert itself in regard to the world, could only enlist her sympathies, 
and limited the occasion for an intervention on her part to the case 
of failure in any of these undertakings. Their success was only the 
automatic—from the point of view of Great Britain—maintenance 
of the balance of power in Europe to which she was pledged. 

The action of Russia and, in a less ambiguous degree, of France 
in the East, was not of the same nature, and called for an energetic 
display of authority on the part of Great Britain. It was a menace 
to the security of her direct line of communications with India which 
forbade the establishment of a European Power, in whatever form, 
inthe dominions of the Sultan. Accordingly during the trouble created 
by Mehemed Ali in the East, opposing France, his patron, on the one 
hand, she reduced the pretentions of the victorious Pasha of Egypt, 
to a degree compatible with the healthy continuance of the Turkish 
Empire, and, baffling Russia on the other, she rendered futile and 
unnecessary the Muscovite offer of “help” to the less distracted 
Mahmoud. This was between the years 1839 and 1841. Thirteen 
years later Lord Palmerston carried the determination of Great 
Britain to uphold Turkish sovereignty, in its entirety, to the point 
of waging war against Russia. By a stroke of superior art, rendered 
possible, it is true, only by the perversion of French policy under the 
personal or rather family government of Napoleon III., the great 
English Minister not only obtained the collaboration of France, 
towing Piedmont in her wake, in his arduous enterprise, but appeared 
to be following the lead of him who was really his agent. It 
thus came to pass that the honours of the Crimean campaign and 
of the decisions of the Congress of Paris, went to the Imperial 
adventurer or dreamer—either name applies. The profits went to 
Lord Palmerston, that is to say, to the country whose interests he was 
so ably defending. It is difficult to imagine a diplomacy carrying 
out more brilliantly a conception satisfying so completely the wants 
of a nation. Following up his advantage, Lord Palmerston 
galvanised with his ardent spirit the lumbering mass of the Turkish 
people, whose progress, if it was attainable, could not receive 
greater encouragement than from its elevation to the rank of member 
of the European Concert and the guarantee of its territorial integrity 
proclaimed by the Treaty of Paris. It does not seem in this connec- 
tion that the interest of Great Britain in the welfare of Turkey could 
go beyond the point of wishing to see in that country the establish- 
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ment of such a condition of things as would allow it to act usefully 
in its own defence, in conjunction with its protector; to think the 
Ottomans capable of reaching a degree of civilisation and power 
rendering them independent of patronage, and to guide them in this 
course, would have meant entertaining a form of thought and action 
tending to the substitution of a Turkish menace for that of Russia 
or France. However that might be, the admirable perseverance 
displayed by Great Britain in fighting the ignorance, prejudices, 
and apathy which stood in the way of reform in the Ottoman Empire 
—allowing France to sow for her the ground she was clearing— 
finally led to the deposition of the extravagant Abd-ul-Aziz and the 
proclamation of a constitution by his successor Mourad—remarkable 
results, which were so far satisfactory for Great Britain, but could not 
yet be considered, in any sense, alarming. Not so for Russia. At 
this juncture the natural enemy of Turkey, who had been quietly 
recuperating and profiting by the lesson of 1854-55, decided that 
the time had come to interfere, if the testament of Peter the Great 
was ever to be carried out. Great Britain, trusting to the capacity 
of the reorganised Turkish army to make a successful defence against 
its Russian opponent—a confidence which a study of the true causes 
of the Turkish defeat will show to have been justified—not only 
allowed, but urged, Turkey to go to war, formally promising help and 
rescue in case of unexpected disaster. The disaster came, but Great 
Britain did not move. 

This opens a new chapter in the history of the methods of British 
statesmanship in the East. It coincides with the operation, in full, 
of the new conditions which had been evolving in Europe, for, with 
the defeat of Turkey, we have reached the year 1878. 

It is necessary here to introduce a picture of the general situation 
with greater precision than I have done heretofore. 

France, beaten by Germany into a comparative sobriety of inter- 
national attitude, had been nursing her wounds and giving the best 
of her attention to regeneration, not allowing herself, however, to be 
reformed to the extent of losing completely the national character- 
istic of providing herself with some form of agitation or other. She 
was already looking about her for the opportunity of pursuing a new 
career which would restore to her, in her own eyes, some of the 
lustre of which defeat and mutilation had robbed her. This dispo- 
sition matured into a rush for colonial possessions which eventually 
led to the occupation of Tunis, Annam, Tong-King, Madagascar, 
and other less important regions. Of course the promoters of this 
course might call it “world policy,” but the example of Algeria was 
there to show that it would bring to France more responsibilities than 
advantages. The colonial empire of the Republic is an artificial and 
forced creation which could not and has not produced practical 
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results. It is true that it gave the French people the glitter and 
appearances without which they cannot do. However that may be, 
with the inauguration of the era of expansion, France persuaded 
herself into the belief that she had entered into rivalry with Great 
Britain, a notion that kept up the sense of her own importance. Antici- 
pating conflicts which might occur in some distant future, but of 
which there was not the remotest risk at the time, she decided that 
she must immediately resume the old hostile feeling against Great 
Britain. “L’Anglais c’est ’ennemi” is a cry that suits French 
tradition as well as natural inclination, and was more or less openly 
introduced in her international game from that time. 

Germany, on the other hand, whose policy towards France had 
become for palpable reasons one of conciliation and bad advice, 
tendered in attractive form, encouraged the French colonial craze 
with its concomitant of Anglophobia. Under no possible menace 
from Great Britain, she had determined to leave the English out of 
account and use her newly assumed importance in the world, which 
took the form of a real hegemony in Europe, in the service of Russia, 
with whom it was quite important to ingratiate herself. 

To these conditions should be added the fact that United Italy 
joined the French Republic in pursuing the policy of liberalism in 
the Eastern Question, to which the latter power had reverted, after 
the lapse caused by Napoleon, as a matter of self-imposed and self- 
pleasing duty towards humanity at large, and we can realise the 
situation in which the military triumph, over Turkey, of the reno- 
vated and consolidated Russian Empire found Great Britain. 

Whether British diplomacy, whose type had, in the meantime, 
assumed a new aspect, had taken correct note of all these changes, is 
open to doubt; but so much can be said with certainty to the credit 
of the Foreign Office that, no sooner did it feel the full force of the 
adverse wind that had sprung up, than, with an admirable rapidity and 
ease, it took in a reef or two, at the same time considerably modify- 
ing its course. It was no longer possible to defend the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire. Therefore, obtaining at the Congress of Berlin 
as great a reduction of the Russian claims against Turkey as was 
possible under the circumstances, Great Britain favoured the occupa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria, as a counterpoise to the 
success achieved by Panslavism, and reserved to herself Cyprus. 
That was making the best, or rather something very good, any 
way, of a bad job. It was, strictly speaking, “ peace with profit,” 
and not “peace with honour.” Poor Turkey fell a victim to the 
political convenience of Great Britain, and whatever reproach may 
be addressed to British statesmanship on this occasion, it certainly 
cannot be that of sentimentalism. In fact, its conduct was im- 
moral from an abstract point of view, but it was well conceived 
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and necessary from the political standpoint. We must wait a 
little longer before we get to the epoch which reveals any unseemly 
weakness on its part. 

The idea which was at the bottom of the new tactics followed 
by Great Britain, to secure what had remained all along her 
supreme object in the East—the protection of the Indian route— 
is, that the principle of the integrity of Turkey having become 
a lying formula, impossible to rely upon, the next best, or per- 
haps the very best, solution of the problem would be to substi- 
tute herself for Turkey in such parts of her territory as would 
either be a basis for prompt action against Russia, or give her the 
key of the other end of the Mediterranean. Hence the occupation 
of Cyprus, to which Abd-ul-Hamid’s consent was given under 
pathetic protest, and, later on, the occupation of Egypt, for which 
Arabi’s revolt was a lucky pretext, and where Great Britain is defi- 
nitely installed to-day. The whole line of communications with 
India and the Far East was in English hands. Assuredly here is a 
performance which can only secure gratitude and admiration from 
the British people for their rulers. It is a masterpiece of ready 
determination, easy manceuvring, and apposite action, and should 
weigh heavily in the balance when judgment is passed on the Foreign 
Office. 

Itis in the policy followed, concurrently with these events, towards 
Turkey, that the British Government inaugurates the chapter of its 
mistakes, at least in the East. 

I must be allowed to deal, at some length, with this new departure 
of British policy in the Levant, because all the circumstances of the 
case do not seem to have ever been properly understood by this 
country, which would have probably acted less harshly towards 
Turkey if it had realised its own errors. 

Though the Ottoman Empire had no longer the guarantee of 
European disinterestedness to rely upon for its existence, it might 
yet find, in itself, the strength of resisting farther encroachment, or 
even of becoming, at the instigation of, and in conjunction with, 
Great Britain, a check on Russian ambition in Central Asia. It was 
from this quarter that India was now menaced, as the recent moves 
of Russia on that international chessboard had made only too 
apparent. Therefore, what remained of Turkey, and it was the 
backbone of the empire, was to be reformed at any cost. But, 
having betrayed the Sultan and relieved him of two provinces, it 
was only a matter of tact and ordinary propriety for the British 
Government not to press its plans for his welfare in too loud a tone. 
Was it not natural that Abd-ul-Hamid should receive her advice, 
even the best, with suspicion, or even, spoilt child of the harem as he 
is, resist it out of sheer spite and obstinacy? Besides, was he not 
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morbidly shy of giving prosperity, that is to say, power, to his sub- 
jects? This the British Ambassadors who succeeded one another at 
Constantinople after the war never understood. The more Abd-ul- 
Hamid opposed or evaded the demands of the British Government, 
the more imperious they became, and a vicious circle was established 
which finally created a serious estrangement between Great Britain 
and Turkey. Not the smallest element of error and failure resided 
in the fact that British diplomacy, from its successive heads at the 
Foreign Office down to the smallest attaché in Constantinople, bad 
made it a point of amour-propre to triumph over Abd-ul-Hamid, 
introducing the methods of irritation and wounded vanity in the 
stead of those which are practised by calm, impassive statesmanship. 

At last, abandoning Turkey to her fate, although there may have 
been other cards to play than Abd-ul-Hamid, Great Britain threw 
herself with a vigour, not untinged by a feeling of vengeance, into 
the opposite policy, of favouring the development of the Christian 
nationalities of the Empire. [Precisely at that moment Bulgaria 
was showing signs of revolt against Russia. Generalising from this, 
as yet, inconclusive example, and the more satisfactory one of 
Roumania, Lord Salisbury determined that, once elevated to the 
rank of autonomous peoples, the clients of Russia in the East, that 
is to say, all the orthodox Christians, would take a stand on their 
own nationality and no other ground—blocking the way to the 
further aggrandisement of the Muscovite—and might thus be trans- 
formed into outposts doing duty for Great Britain. Under the 
influence of this idea, no less than of the desire to “ pay out” 
Abd-ul-Hamid for his now systematic hostility to Great Britain, 
Conservatives as well as Liberals were delighted to insist on giving 
Eastern Roumelia to Bulgaria, and interpreted the Cyprus Conven- 
tion—which vaguely, and as a mask to other plans, spoke of reforms 
in Asia Minor—to mean that the Armenians must be constituted into 
an autonomous community. This brought things to a climax in the 
East. Neglecting to take into account the altered conditions in 
Europe, Great Britain committed herself in the most unreserved way 
to the fulfilment of her plan. We know how it fell through, leaving 
the British Government in the position of a person who, owing to 
thoughtlessness and excess of zeal, not only brought defeat and 
mortification on itself, but exposed itself to the anathemas of its very 
protégés. On the other hand, Bulgaria had laid herself again at the 
feet of Russia with the addition of Eastern Roumelia, specially 
provided for the purpose by Great Britain. 

Here, then, was a serious reverse for British diplomacy. Not 
only had British commerce and industry lost its ground in Turkey, 
as might have been expected from an attitude of nagging, followed 
by downright hostility towards Abd-ul-Hamid, but the political 
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success which might have been a compensation for this loss was fail- 
ing. All this was the consequence of a mixture of spite, miscalcula- 
tion, and sentimentality, introduced for the first time in British 
foreign policy. It gives a handle to the detractors of the Foreign 
Office. But the mistake was not toend here, The Cretan revolu- 
tion caused Great Britain to take up the same revengeful attitude 
towards Turkey. Cretan independence may or may not be an ad- 
vantage to Great Britain. I think not, because Russian claims on 
the affections of the Greek race need fear no competition; but what 
is certain is, that Lord Salisbury delighted in making the mortifica- 
tion of Turkey, in this question, as great as possible. To-day—to- 
day everything is changed. The Transvaal war and the Chinese 
crisis have prevented the British public from giving much attention 
to what is going on in Turkey, and yet it is well worth observing. 
Never in the whole history of diplomacy has there been such a 
voite-face as that accomplished by the British Government at Con- 
stantinople in the space of two years. The audacious “ barbarian ” 
who had defied Great Britain, and on whom she had been emptying 
the vials of her scorn and vengeance; the offender against human 
and divine law, between whom and her a gulf was opened, such as 
nothing seemed capable of bridging; the “assassin” whom Lord 
Salisbury had publicly warned, threatened, pilloried—this man, in 
other words, Abd-ul-Hamid, who, in 1898, was still the antichrist, 
is to-day, in the year of grace 1901, the object of special attentions 
and favours on the part of his Lordship, acting in his own name and 
that of the British Empire. A regular wooing of the Turkish 
“hyena” by the British “lion” has replaced the growls and 
blows with which the latter used to meet the former. Of this 
there are many visible signs: the British demonstration on the 
occasion of the Sultan’s jubilee, by which even the Kaiser allowed 
himself to be distanced ; the accommodating spirit in which Abd-ul- 
Hamid’s demands concerning Young Turks and other political 
refugees are met in Egypt; and, last, but not least, a careful absten- 
tion from all that looks like resuscitating the obnoxious question of 
reforms. The object must be great, indeed, that could determine 
the British Government to go back to such an extent on its former 
attitude. Nothing but the pursuit of an alliance with Turkey could 
be worthy of the sacrifices such a derogation implies. It is pretty 
certain that Russia will not be long in bringing things to a head in 
Central Asia, and to dispose of the resources of Turkey—even such as 
Abd-ul-Hamid has allowed them to remain—against such an even- 
tuality is to hold a trump card. Such seems to be the reasoning of 
Lord Salisbury. It remains to be seen what Abd-ul-Hamid 
means to do beyond chuckling in his sleeve and smiling politely, 
as he is doing at this moment. It may be that he will ultimately 
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adopt the course to which his interest points; it may be, also, that 
his undying hatred of Great Britain, and his aversion to international 
entanglements, will get the better of his good sense. Whatever the 
result, British statesmanship, by condescending to such an evolution, 
has shown itself capable of shaking off the influence of Gladstonian 
ideals, which for a time had taken possession of it, and as a diplo- 
matic instrument has resumed its place among practical institutions 
which must adapt means to the end if they would succeed. No 
patriot, with an eye to business, could, in justice, withhold his 
esteem from it any more. 

Simultaneously with the assumption of a more complicated cha- 
racter by the Eastern Question, new and arduous problems thrust 
themselves upon the attention of British diplomacy, transforming its 
former relative tranquility and leisure into a task of stupendous 
proportions, surpassing anything that any other Power had to contend 
with. It rose to the emergency. 

The colonial craze had communicated itself to Germany, who decided 
to fasten herself on the east and west coasts of Africa. France, whom 
the occupation of Egypt had completely enraged, was extending her 
empire in the Dark Continent, burrowing her way towards its centre, 
with no other advantage, if it was one, than to spite Great Britain. 
The Congo State was founded. Great Britain good-humouredly 
assented to plans which, in reality, she had not much interest in 
opposing. But she committed the mistake of laughing, by virtue of 
her superior capacity for colonisation, at German and French efforts 
in the same direction. Not to be taken seriously by her in a matter 
which France persuaded herself into thinking, and Germany had 
good reason to think, of vital interest to themselves, was galling 
beyond expression. I cannot see any other cause than this one, which 
was part of the general exhibition of pride and self-satisfaction by the 
British towards foreigners, to account for the sudden increase of 
Anglophobia. However that may be, it eventually became a source 
of trouble and danger, because it more than once took the aspect of 
a coalition. Russia, in the meantime, was invading the continent of 
Asia, and had come into contact with British interests in China and 
north and east of the Himalayas. In this emergency the British 
Government, who had been boasting of its “ splendid isolation ” on 
the principle of “ faire de nécessité vertu,” bethought itself of secretly 
knocking at the door of cousin Jonathan for help. The answer 
was not encouraging; yet, nothing daunted, John Bull renewed 
the application again and again until, I think, the conduct of the 
United States in the Nicaragua Canal affair and the recent 
Chinese crisis has effectually cured the English from all illusions 
on the subject of an Anglo-American alliance. On the other 
hand, the military establishment of Great Britain remained what 
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it had always been, an instrument against attack from sea and 
not from land. To deal with Germany or France was easy, because 
the water separated them from all their possessions, whether bordering 
on British territory or not, but to deal with Russia, whose expansion 
is continuous, was another matter. What was to be done? Theplan 
adopted by the Foreign Office was sensible in the extreme. It was 
to give in in matters of secondary importance, but to resist where it 
was vital and possible to do so. Hence the long list of concessions 
out of which the detractors of the Foreign Office have hastily made so 
much capital; hence also the energy, determination, and success 
attending its action in connection with Egypt, Fashoda, and the 
Transvaal. But how does it stand with Asia? Well, there Great 
Britain has only bowed to the inevitable. Besides, has anything 
seriously damaging to her interests been going on there? The 
Himalayas are still there, the army of India can be made stronger 
and more efficient, the Sultan is being cajoled. As for China it is, 
from what we learn in books, a pretty large country, where there is 
room for all. What will happen, say, in a hundred years, no one 
can tell. But this much is certain, that there is a limit to the capacity 
even of the Russian stomach. To digest Manchouria will be a long 
process. In the meantime, whatever happens, the position of Great 
Britain is assured in the Yang-Tse Valley, whose two hundred millions 
are a sufficient market for her and two or three others into the bargain. 
To say that, because the commercial interests of Great Britain in 
China are vastly superior to those of any other Power, she must 
dominate there, is to see only one side of the question. The military 
position of Great Britain in the Celestial Empire cannot, by the 
nature of things, be equal to that of Russia, who, thus, will wield 
greater influence over the Chinese. If a race were started between 
the two rivals for military display in those parts, Russia has the 
means to always beat Great Britain, and we may be sure that she will 
see to it that those means are worked to the utmost. 

To sum up, there are limits to the power of Great Britain. The 
British Government, as opposed to the British public, has had the 
merit of recognising this fact. As it is, the British people have no 
reason to complain. Their “place in the sun” is not a bad one, 
and gives them room for stretching themselves out comfortably and 
freely. To defend the existing position is all that is needed. With 
this object in view the tightening of the bonds between Great Britain 
and her colonies; the attempt to win over Abd-ul-Hamid, and the 
utilisation of Germany, who is condemned by interest, if not by 
inclination, to contribute tothe maintenance of the greatness of Great 
Britain as a counterpoise to Russia—this necessity working, it is 
true, just as well in the other sense—these latest developments of 
British policy, I say, are admirable conceptions. 
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No, it cannot be said that in the domain of foreign policy, other 
branches of its activity remaining outside of the question, British 
statesmanship has on the whole proved unequal to its task. Some 
situations might have been better managed as in Turkey, but in the 
great majority of cases and in the most important ones, it has per- 
formed its duty with patriotic insight and an admirable sense of 
proportion. 

But when I speak of these achievements my admiration goes 
principally to the centre, to the brain that conceived and directed 
these movements, scarcely to the arm that executed them. I am 
making here a distinction between the Foreign Office, British states- 
manship proper, and the British diplomatic service. Curiously 
enough, it was when it could practically have its own way in every- 
thing, that this service was best equipped to overcome difficulties. 
Palmerston and his agents abroad formed a galaxy of incomparable 
diplomatists, proceeding in a direct line from Lord Chesterfield, who, 
to the resourcefulness of the statesman, added the qualities of the 
courtier. Combining wit, elegance, and gallantry with keenness of 
vision and astuteness—a touch of unscrupulousness, even, as a sacrifice 
to their country—they could have succeeded under any circumstances. 
To-day, when all these conditions would stand it in such good stead, 
British diplomacy has lost its graces and much of its dexterity. But 
it has not yet compromised in any serious way the interests of Great 
Britain. All is well that ends well. 

A Dirtomat. 








FOREIGN ENTRIES AT HENLEY REGATTA. 


‘Ce n’est pas une Ame, ce n’est pas un corps qu’on dresse, c’est un homme.’’ 
—MONTAIGNE. 


Heniey Regatta is usually an incident in the summer’s sport which 
provides a week’s conversation for the more frivolous section of 
English Society, and a month’s interest for the world of rowing. But 
this season three of the Henley stewards, and two other oarsmen 
who are scarcely less renowned, have somewhat unexpectedly intro- 
duced the management of English amateur rowing into the arena of 
public discussion, and their demand for the abolition of foreign entries 
at the Royal Regatta has been debated with increasing activity on 
both sides of the Atlantic from July until October. If I venture to 
criticise at all a demand evidently inspired by the highest motives, 
and backed by such respected names, it is chiefly because I feel that 
the result which its supporters rightly desire will be better attained 
by an entirely different procedure. 

No single body of unpaid men have done more for the sport they 
encourage than the stewards of Henley Regatta. Representing, as 
they do, the best principles of the Amateur Rowing Association, they 
need fear no comparison with their prototypes of the Jockey Club or 
the M.C.C. The influence possessed by all three of these organisa- 
tions is one of the most satisfactory arguments which a lover of 
English sportsmanship could urge in favour of the methods by which 
our best sports have grown up and developed. The fact that such an 
influence would have been impossible in any other country but our 
own is cheerfully recognised by every foreigner who has benefited by 
our experience; and in all three instances these organisations have 
hitherto shown themselves ready to accept the responsibilities of their 
position, and to extend whatever help and advice might be desired 
by their sporting comrades in other countries. Only in the February 
of last year, for instance, the stewards of Henley Regatta held a 
meeting, “at which ” (as the Rowing Almanack for 1901 records) “ it 
was decided to place the Fédération Belge des Sociétés d’Aviron upon 
the same footing as the Union des Socictés Francaises des Sports 
Athletiques, the Deutscher Ruder Verband, and the Verbonden 
Nederlandsche Rooeivereenigingen, i.e., any crew or sculler belonging 
to the society may enter for Henley up to June Ist instead of the 
usual date for foreign entries, March 3ist.” This decision was a 
natural corollary of the August meeting of the A.R.A. in 1899, which 
discussed the question of these foreign clubs. The French amateurs 
had secured recognition in 1892. 
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Foreign crews had, of course, made their appearance, both in 
separate matches and at Henley, long before the date on which the 
resolutions to which I have referred were passed on their behalf by 
the organisations which control our Rowing. In 1878 an American 
crew won the Visitors’ Cup at Henley (then an open race), and in 
the very next year the Amateur Rowing Association was founded, 
announcing that the second object of its birth and existence was “ to 
associate members of amateur rowing clubs for the purpose of 
forming crews to compete against foreign and colonial crews when 
required.” It seems clear, therefore, that in 1879 the opposition 
to foreign entries which has been expressed in 1901 by Dr. Warre, 
by Mr. W. H. Grenfell, and by Mr. R. C. Lehmann, did not exist to 
any noticeable extent. Ifto these gentlemen, who have often proved 
their whole-hearted devotion to the cause of British oarsmanship, we 
add two of the most prominent of their public supporters, Mr. W. B. 
Woodgate and Sir John Edwards-Moss, it will appear that their 
opinions must be based on something definite in the nature of evi- 
dence, for these five names stand among the very highest in our 
Rowing hierarchy. It will therefore be worth while to consider 
whether evidence which seems difficult to trace in 1879 becomes any 
more apparent before or after that date. 

Restricting ourselves to amateur engagements, we discover that in 
1867 an eight of Oxford Etonians, as “‘foreigners’’ will no doubt recall, 
went to Paris and won an eight-oared race open tothe world. I shall 
mention no more English excursions abroad, but it is interesting 
to find that international competition was known across the Channel 
before it appeared at Henley. In England the national satisfaction 
with the matches on the tideway in 1869, 1872 and 1876 was very 
naturally strengthened by the respective victories of Oxford over 
Harvard, and of London R.C. over the Atalantas and Frankfort. 
Our foreign rivals were far from being daunted by these defeats in 
four-oared rowing ; for, if we neglect an unsuccessful Atalanta entry 
for the Diamonds, the first foreign entries at Henley were made in 
1878. In the Stewards’ Cup the Shoe-wae-ce-mette crew were beaten 
by London. In the Visitors’ Cup, Columbia College, U.S.A., after 
having lost to the “Shoes” in the Stewards, were victorious over a 
four from Jesus College, Cambridge, who had made a bid for both 
the Ladies’ Plate and the Grand Challenge as well. Inthe Diamonds, 
T. C. Edwards-Moss, of Oxford, after a magnificent race, defeated 
Lee, an American sculler, who had no right whatever to amateur 
status. However, it was generally recognised that the Henley 
stewards had a difficult and delicate task in their necessary supervision 
over such entries; and, far from abolishing foreign entries altogether 
because, with the best will in the world, the stewards had made a 
mistake, those gentlemen who had the best interests of rowing at 
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heart, founded the A.R.A., with the object I have mentioned, in the 
year after Lee’s entry. The stewards, on their side, took the sensible 
course of insisting upon entries being made so far beforehand as the 
end of March in those cases where experience had taught them that 
a lengthy investigation of amateur status would ba necessary, and as 
the beginning of June for those clubs with which correspondence was 
easy and verification comparatively simple. In spite even of these 
precautions, the two foreign winners of the Diamonds—Ooms, the 
Dutchman (1892), and Ten Eyck, of the United States (1897)—should 
not have come over; and the stewards admitted as much by refusing 
their entries on subsequent occasions. A French sculler who was 
unsuccessful in 1881 was also the legitimate subject of considerable 
suspicion. Yet even in the most recent of these cases there was no 
proposal to abolish foreign entries. We knew that the stewards, 
though of the best, were mortal. We believed in them in spite of 
their unwilling errors. 

Besides the three names already mentioned there were, of course, 
many other attempts made after 1879 upon the Henley Challenge 
Cups. A four from Cornell entered for the Stewards’ in 1881 and 
were unsuccessful both in the Regatta and in the match with Hert- 
ford College which was subsequently arranged. Neither this crew 
nor the four from Hillsdale, U.S.A., which was beaten in the last 
match of the kind by the Thames R.C., could be quoted as examples 
of chivalrous and sportsmanlike behaviour. But nobody announced 
that the doors of Henley must henceforth be closed. We held to 
the more charitable opinion that the Americans would soon learn what 
was required of them, and that sport would be all the better when 
they did. The education of the outside world was evidently pro- 
gressing apace, for the efforts that had hitherto been concentrated 
upon fours soon rose into attempts upon the challenge cups for 
eights. By 1895 the Thames Cup, the prize which encourages our 
juniors, was carried off by the Nereus B.C., of Amsterdam, and with 
the mention of this victory I have now concluded the tale of the only 
four foreign successes which can be recorded since the institution of 
the Regatta. The Visitors’ Cup for fours is now a close race for 
University crews, like the Ladies’ Plate (which is also open to 
Public Schools). But the Diamonds and the Thames Cup remain 
what they were when the alien carried them off; and I have yet to 
learn that either of these trophies have suffered by the trip across the 
Channel. To conclude a list which is merely typical, I may add 
that this year of 1895 was particularly fruitful in entries from out- 
side the United Kingdom. The Thames Cup was attacked by a 
French eight as well, and Cornell University, U.S.A., entered for 
the Grand Challenge. This latter crew was drawn against Leander, 
who were not ready when the umpire gave the word. In the case 
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of two English crews at the start it has often happened that one 
has stopped on observing that any accident has prevented the other 
from getting away. The Americans preferred to abide by the letter 
of the law, even after some of their supporters on the bank had 
urged them to reconsider this. They were beaten on the next 
day by a crew which represented a single college from one of our 
Universities. This incident certainly created a good deal of ill- 
feeling ; but the conduct of Cornell was due rather to their profes- 
sional coach than to any other cause; at any rate the stewards 
evidently so interpreted it, for in the next year a fine crew from 
Yale University competed for the Grand. Their methods and con- 
duct were above reproach. But their style was hopelessly faulty ; 
and after their defeat it was hoped that the characteristics of English 
oarsmanship, especially its long swing, its abolition of armwork, and 
its commonsense preparation, had been conclusively established as 
superior to any other. 

It was about this time, according to his most interesting letter to 
The Times, of July 30, that Sir John Edwards-Moss declined election 
as a steward of Henley Regatta, “‘on the ground that, if elected, it 
would be my first duty to propose a resolution to an effect similar to 
that of which Mr. W. H. Grenfell has now given notice—practi- 
cally a condemnation of the policy which those whom it was 
proposed that I should join had pursued. Shortly afterwards, 1 
think, the Amateur Rowing Association passed a resolution against 
the acceptance of foreign entries. It was submitted to the stewards, 
who took no notice.” This inaction becomes more intelligible 
perhaps, if we recall the fact that, later on, the A.R.A. held a meet- 
ing (on the 8th of August, 1899, to be precise), at which correspon- 
dence concerning entries of foreign clubs to Henley was read, and 
ordered to be continued. But it may possibly be significant that the 
second object of this invaluable institution has now been altered, and 
the words already quoted from its original constitution in 1879, have 
been changed to the phrase: “to promote the interests of boat 
racing generally.” This certainly does not appear to be hostile to 
foreign entries; but it does definitely discard the original proposal 
to meet them by a combined eight of the best oarsmen from several 
clubs. It was very properly felt that several good crews might suffer 
if their best man was taken from them in order to become a member 
of a defensive combination representing the A.R.A. Reliance was 
therefore placed upon the crew which happened to be best in the 
year; and with perfect justice, I think, for no foreign crew has yet 
learnt the English style, and if the best exposition of that style in any 
season is not good enough for the best foreign entry, we may indeed 
begin to lament a decadence in British oarsmanship which the 
most critical pessimist has not yet been able to discover. Whether 
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this be true or not; I cannot think it would help metropolitan rowing 
to remove the competition of Leander from Henley, as Mr. Grenfell 
has suggested, and to introduce the novel factors of an international 
eight (apparently on the model wisely discarded by the A.R.A.) and 
of an international Regatta into the metropolitan rowing season, 
Nor can it be proved that a strong Leander eight invariably weakens 
College crews; for the older combination is usually recruited from 
men who have just left their Universities, in order to avoid this very 
thing. 

The crews I have mentioned may fairly be taken as good examples 
of the sort of outside competition we had to face before 1901; and 
if I add to these the entries of a four and an eight from Utrecht 
for the Grand and Stewards’; Belgian, Dutch, and Canadian crews 
for the Grand; four oars from Winnipeg, from Canada, and from 
the German Hammonia, for the Stewards’; and divers scullers; it 
will be realised that the Henley Stewards of 1901 had had plenty 
of opportunity for testing the value of a proposal brought to their 
notice some years ago, both indirectly by the action of Sir John 
Edwards-Moss, and directly, as Sir John informs us, by the A.R.A. 
At the Regatta of 1901 we saw two foreign entries for the Grand 
Challenge. One of them was a crew from that Belgian Club which 
had raced Leander to within a few feet the year before, and which 
was reported to have an even better combination this summer. So 
pleased had they been with their visit in 1900, that when it was 
still uncertain whether an eight could be brought over in July, they 
determined to be represented at Henley in some way, and built the 
first rudderless pair-oar ever constructed on the Continent, so that 
two of their number at least might race over the famous course. As 
it turned out, the eight came too, and both crews rowed. The eight 
was beaten by Leander on the second day, and in the afternoon they 
sent a bouquet to the clubhouse with their congratulations to the 
victors and their hopes for Leander’s further success in the final. 
Their pair was beaten by a pretty crew from Oxford, stroked by 
Warre of Balliol. On the first day of the Regatta an eight from 
the University of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, U.S.A., beat a 
poor crew of London, and had still less difficulty on the Thursday 
with a worse crew from Thames. They rowed in the same style 
that a professional would scull, and they were coached by a pro- 
fessional named Ellis Ward, who kept them in their quarters a mile 
away from Henley Bridge the whole time of their stay before the 
Regatta, so that the crew were only seen in their boat, and never 
participated at any time in the enjoyments of a riverside life which 
are rightly considered to be a legitimate part of the training of an 
English crew. Moreover, they had been kept at their work for some 
six months, partly on machines, and partly on the Schulkyll River, 
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so that they were probably as well-trained, and as well “ together,” 
as any crew ever seen at Henley. As, however, in obedience to 
their coach, they entirely neglected the factor of their own weight in 
the propulsion of their boat, they were beaten by a good Leander 
crew in the final by more than a length. Having accepted a pleasant 
invitation to the Lakes of Killarney a few days afterwards, they 
thoroughly enjoyed a meeting with a Dublin eight soon after Henley, 
which gave them an excellent opportunity of seeing some of the 
most beautiful scenery in the world. Their visit terminated with a 
supper given to the Leander and Pennsylvania crews in London on 
the 26th of July. 

The English public and the Henley stewards had had the prospect 
of Pennsylvania’s entry before them for at least four months. At 
least one English daily paper had stated the whole conditions of 
“international competition” in the month of April last, and had 
carefully warned its readers against any fallacious idea that either 
the Pennsylvania crew or their opponents would have the slightest 
claim to be “representative” of their respective nations. It was 
further pointed out, in the same journal, that our visitors had 
evidently chosen a time for their arrival at which they considered 
themselves to be at their best ; while the prospects of English rowing, 
so far, did not promise a season of more than average excellence, 
which was important, considering the well-known hazards of the 
Henley course. 

The stewards, of course, investigated the amateur status of the 
Americans and were evidently satisfied. What they may be about 
to do before next summer I cannot say. But one of their most 
influential members, at any rate, was determined to lose no time. 
No later than the Sunday after Henley, Dr. Warre wrote a letter 
to The Times from Eton, stating that the wishes of the founders 
of the Regatta, and the donors of the cups, had been disregarded 
by the acceptance of foreign entries, and expressing the desire 
“that our amateur oarsmanship be preserved from the deadly 
inroad of professionalism.” THis letter duly appeared on July 9th, 
and the Fie/d, which had already protested against foreign entries, 
republished it on the 13th with a further protest. On July 15th 
another prominent steward wrote to Zhe Times with the definite and 
important announcement that he had given notice to his brother 
members of “a resolution to confine the entries at this Regatta to 
the British Islands.” This was signed by Mr. W. H. Grenfell, M.P., 
and was reproduced in the Fie/d of the next Saturday. Yet a third 
steward, Mr. R. C. Lehmann, whose objections to foreign entries were 
already familiar to readers of The Times and the Daily News, stated 
the case against them again in the New Liberal Review for August, 
The same line was taken by Sir John Edwards-Moss, and by Mr. 
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W. B. Woodgate, who also gave his reasons for a restricted Henley 
in the Nineteenth Century for September. 

Dr. Warre and his supporters have done so much for English 
rowing at various times, that any suggestion for its improvement 
advocated by men so universally respected would have been certain 
of an attentive hearing at any moment. But they chose their own 
time for raising the question, and a large number of other gentlemen 
hastened to tread in such authoritative footsteps. Mr. C. J. Bris- 
towe and Mr. Muttlebury revealed that Cambridge was not entirely 
sympathetic. Mr. F. 8. Lowe showed that the Metropolitan clubs 
could not be counted on as unanimous supporters of the proposed 
innovation. Letters from Mr. Montagu Shearman, Mr. W. B. 
George, and others, if they betrayed a natural unfamiliarity with 
rowing details, at any rate made it clear that the proposal to build 
a ring-fence round Henley Regatta did not appeal to anyone inte- 
rested in other forms of sport. 

Arguments by analogy in these matters are almost as dangerous 
as the proverbial historical parallel. Mr. Woodgate mentions chess 
and steeplechasing in support of his thesis. He might have added 
racing. But he would not have found any restrictive ordinances on 
‘the part of the Jockey Club as a consequence of the victories of 
Gladiateur or Iroquois. The connection of France with that exclusive 
organisation is of very old standing, though Mr. Hugo Meynell used 
to express as much dislike of the sporting foreigner as Mr. Lehmann 
does now, and often wished that “ we were comfortably at war again.” 
Nevertheless, one distinguished Frenchman who was made a member 

of the Jockey Club in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, has 
given his name to an important race. Count Lauragnais, another 
famous visitor, at one time owned “ Gimcrack,” the only horse from 
which a club was ever christened. Others began those importations 
of our thoroughbred stock into French stables which eventually 
resulted in the Blue Ribbon of the Turf going to a Frenchman. I 
never heard that English Racing had suffered in consequence. Mr. 
Lehmann has mentioned yacht-racing. But neither the Affaire 
Dunraven, nor the fact that the foreigner has held our Cup for about 
half a century, diminished the keenness of English yachtsmen or 
deprived our challenges of any interest. 

But these considerations may very possibly be thought misleading, 
and it is unfortunate that the original question has been somewhat 
obscured by other side-issues raised by both parties to the discussion. 
It does not, for instance, assist us in solving the problem introduced 
by Dr. Warre, if we are led away to consider the constitution and 
actions of the Leander Club on the one hand, or to imagine the 
abolition of the Thames Cup (for the iconoclast has been busy of late) 
on the other. Indeed, in this last proposal we observe the advocates 
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of restriction objecting not only to Americans because they train too 
long—a criticism which comes oddly from oarsmen of a generation 
which trained far more severely than is now thought necessary—but 
also to our own junior crews, because they do not train long enough. 
The example of the Jockey Club may perhaps be quoted as that of a 
body which not only regulates racing, but also encourages the breed 
of the best horses. But it will certainly be a grave addition to the 
duties of the Henley stewards if they are to exercise any discrimina- 
tion against crews other than that which is automatically provided 
by the system of trial heats and a rigid amateur standard. 

The Pennsylvanians themselves were naturally unable to contribute 
much to the discussion which was going on about the advisability of 
their presence at another Henley. They did, however, say some- 
thing; and their first utterance on the evening of the race could 
hardly be characterised as felicitous, and certainly stood in need of 
the full and courteous explanation which appeared in the message 
published by the Daily Telegraph for July 22nd. A considerable 
amount of discount may therefore be taken off Mr. Lehmann’s 
lugubrious comments in the New Liberal Review. An admirable 
letter to The Times from Dr. White, a distinguished member of the 
University of Pennsylvania, gave a brief description of the way in 
which the authorities of that institution looked at the matter; and 
the speech of the same gentleman at the Hotel Cecil closed the case 
for Pennsylvania in a way which left no doubt as to the cordial 
feelings of our visitors towards the whole arrangement of the Regatta. 
The general impression was that they had taken their beating very 
well; and this was confirmed by the announcement, which was 
echoed by the Belgian crew, that they meant to return to Henley 
and try again. 

The words had scarcely been uttered before they were told, very 
decisively, and by men of distinguished eminence in the rowing 
world, that they would not be wanted there. It now remains to 
be seen whether the stewards will confirm the wishes of three of 
their number. Mr. Grenfell’s resolution must, after due notice, be 
brought before at least nine out of the total of thirty-three (for 
oarsmen have to regret the loss of Mr. A. C. Forbes since Henley), and 
must be carried by a two-thirds majority in what may be expected 
to be a full meeting. I have gone into some detail as to the 
progress of the preliminary public discussion because such a dis- 
cussion was by no means inevitable, and therefore considerable 
importance must have been attached, both to its reception and its 
progress, by those by whom it was initiated. It now only remains for 
me to consider the reasons given more at length by Mr. Lehmann and 
Mr. Woodgate, one a steward, the other a winner of the Wingfields, 
in favour of restricting Henley to oarsmen of the United Kingdom. 
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“Those who are concerned in the management of the Regatta,” 
writes Mr. Lehmann, “ must breathe a sigh of indescribable relief 
when an international Henley has passed over without any disagree- 
able incident.” Having suggested that, after a defeat, public opinion 
would have insisted upon longer practice for us, and a stronger home- 
crew for next year, he continues his suppositions as follows: ‘ Other 
causes of disturbance would inevitably arise, the whole comfortable 
scheme oi our oarsmanship would be disarranged. We should cease 
to look upon rowing as a sport: we should be forced to undertake it 
as 4 department of foreign politics. I can conceive nothing more 
detestable.” Painted in such colours the prospect seems black 
indeed; but I am at a loss to conceive any reason for these gloomy 
vaticinations. Mr. Lehmann’s knowledge and experience of American 
University life enable him to give a very lucid description of the 
value of athletics as a part of the deliberate policy of their University 
authorities. If he means that there is any danger of their “ College 
Politics” invading English sport, we shall all thoroughly agree with 
him. Than this I can conceive nothing more detestable. What he 
says is that Pennsylvania probably entered at Henley in order to 
improve their chances of a meeting with Harvard or Yale. But are 
we concerned with their motives at all, provided that they submit to 
the conditions of entry we impose? Will the strain of having to 
beat them—motives and all—really involve our losing “ everything 
that now makes rowing a delightful sport for amateurs” ? 

Mr. Woodgate devotes himself almost entirely to showing that our 
own crews are unfairly handicapped against any foreign entry which 
goes for one event alone, and declines to raise “any question as to 
amateur status on the part of visitors.” He is, in fact, as confident 
as we all are that the Henley stewards are quite capable of keeping 
the Regatta on the same high level of pure amateurism which has 
been their constant aim. He is also, I am glad to recognise, 
more liberal in his proposals than Mr. Grenfell, and is in favour 
of retaining our Colonies even if we bar the rest of the world. This 
is something. I cannot conceive a more unfortunate year than the 
present to choose for announcing to the rest of the Empire that British 
oarsmen do not desire to meet them. Nor is it likely that those 
Colonial Universities who have been competing for the Cup just won 
by Sydney will clearly understand why the Englishmen who pre- 
sented that trophy for the encouragement of Australian rowing should 
now signify their unwillingness to see Colonial crews at Henley. 
Mr. Woodgate is fortunately ready with a detailed plan for an 
“ International Regatta,” as an alternative meeting at which foreign 
competitors warned off from Henley would be permitted the privilege 
of rowing our picked crews upon the tideway. Mr. W. H. Grenfell, 
who wrote another letter to The Times on September 7th, supports 
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this suggestion of an International Regatta at Putney, and invites the 
various rowing clubs to discuss the new proposals. From them he 
will no doubt learn the general opinion of the Metropolitan Regatta 
now held on the tideway ; and I can wish him no better audience 
than the various captains he now asks to consider the changes he 
desires to make in Henley, and the additions consequently necessary 
to the responsibilities of the metropolitan season. Instead of the 
races at Henley (which were never international in any proper sense) 
Mr. Grenfell now definitely advocates the institution of tests upon 
the tideway which shall be clearly labelled as international com- 
petitions; and as even Dr. Warre seems to permit the possibility of 
our imagining this alternative, it will be worth while considering it 
more closely. 

To begin with, the Henley stewards are to initiate and control it. 
In his very loyal and laudable desire to “ anticipate and estop” any 
suggestion that a change might be ascribed to the “timidity ” of 
the Henley executive, 1 fear Mr. Woodgate must have omitted to 
read the remarks of one of their number about “ the whole comfort- 
able scheme of our oarsmanship.” If I understand Mr. Lehmann’s 
words aright they imply a preference for something more like a 
pleasant picnic than a regatta for first-rate racing; and if Dr. 
Warre’s restrictive principles are carried a little further I see no 
reason why Henley should not in time become a quiet little gathering 
of the stewards’ friends to whom a tasteful selection of family heir- 
looms can be annually distributed, without too much exertion on the 
part of the recipients either at the time or previously. Mr. Grenfell 
adds “Metropolitan and other representatives” to the Henley 
stewards in the proposed new committee of management. This may 
show greater foresight ; but I should very much doubt its resulting in 
greater success. 

However, by the stewards or others, let us grant that the new 
Regatta is to be arranged. At present the rowing season is quite 
full enough, and club captains find considerable difficulty (even with 
Walton fixed before Henley) in securing a suitable day for their 
regattas, each of which has its own claim to importance in our rowing 
system. Will that difficulty be lessened by the training of a repre- 
sentative crew throughout July and the addition of another important 
fixture at the end of that crowded month ? 

But suppose all this to be satisfactorily surmounted. Funds for 
the foundation of the new meeting, says Mr. Woodgate, “will be 
forthcoming ten times over.” This estimate, I venture to think, is 
somewhat sanguine, considering that the Henley executive were 
obliged to ask various gentlemen interested in rowing to assist the 
funds of this year’s Regatta. The appeal was promptly and cheer- 
fully met, for it was recognised that the executive had had heavy 
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expenses in booming the course and in making those other preparations 
which combined to produce the wonderfully successful management of 
last July. Even if enough be forthcoming to “‘ keep the course ”’ at the 
new meeting, there remains the question of the prizes. Mr. Wood- 
gate is ready for you once again. It appears that a “Gold Cup” 
was presented to a Thames Regatta in 1843, which was won outright. 
by a Thames Club now as extinct as the meeting itself. The time- 
honoured President of the Kingston R.C. is, in tontine, one of the 
surviving possessors of this ancient trophy. Mr. Woodgate makes the 
suggestion, “‘ sentimental but not absolutely essential,” that the crews. 
whom we debar from entering for the Grand Challenge at Henley should 
be allowed to struggle for the plate which was won about halfa 
century ago by Mr. Rhodes-Cobb. I may be permitted to doubt very 
much whether any visitors we may see in the future would consider 
such a second-hand prize to be either sentimental or essential. A 
German crew has just been beaten by a French crew on a French 
course. International rowing has been established for some time at. 
Hamburg, at Amsterdam, and elsewhere, and, as we have seen, an 
international race open to the world, and won by an English crew, was 
held in Paris before any eight-oared race of the kind had been seen 
at Henley. Of course no other nation has had the brilliant idea that 
@ cup originally won in entirely different races fifty years ago should 
be presented for the competition of the world. The less fortunate 
foreigner has been obliged to buy new trophies. But he is growing 
used to them, and giving them associations of his own which he may 
well be pardoned for considering of greater interest than any memories 
connected with an extinct English Regatta. 

It is certainly counting upon a good deal of consideration from 
foreign crews, who have discovered that they can race their neighbours 
at various places on the Continent, if we expect them to enter for any 
other English regatta at all after we have closed the door of Henley 
in their faces ; and another suggestion has therefore been made to set 
apart one race at Henley for foreigners alone, the winner of which 
should have the right to challenge any other winning crew toa match 
over the championship course at Putney. But this introduces so 
many fresh complications that I return without reluctance to the 
previous question, and I still ask what harm the foreign entries, 
accepted for twenty-three years past, have done during that period, and 
what benefits we may expect from barring them. It is largely owing 
to the impetus of this foreign competition that the stewards have been 
moved to make Henley one of the finest courses in the world. They 
have altered its start and finish, straightened its direction, and kept it 
clear by a continuous line of booms which have turned out to be 
advantageous in many other unexpected ways both to the oarsmen 
and the spectators. The expense of this has, to a large extent, though 
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not wholly, as we have seen, been covered by the increased outside 
interest aroused by foreign competition. With whatever motives, and 
by whatever means achieved, these improvements are distinctly 
beneficial to English rowing, and I should view with regret any pro- 
posals which were likely either to make it difficult for the executive 
to continue them, or to increase the anxieties of a body which has 
quite enough work upon its hands already. Nor can I understand 
the object of the trouble taken by the A.R.A. to affiliate various 
foreign clubs and thus facilitate their entry at Henley, if the stewards 
are suddenly to refuse foreign entries altogether. It is an admirable 
réle to have played, thus to have assisted in the education of the 
rowing world; and it would be a sorry ending if the mistress were to 
conclude her course of lessons by refusing to meet her pupils on 
the old terms. 

A vast deal has been made of the fact that some foreign entries— 
though by no means all, as I have shown—concentrate their energies 
upon one event, and are therefore liable to be fresh when their 
opponents are tired with the other races for which they have entered 
as well. Itis taken for granted, in fact, that numerous entries by 
one crew are a good thing; and the good old name of “ pot-hunter” 
has been freely bestowed upon the visitors who try for a single race 
with all their might; while the men who endeavour to multiply 
their rewards are praised without reserve. I always suspect the 
validity of any argument which necessitates the use of the word 
“pot-hunter,” and there is surely another side to this one. It is 
not considered a good year upon the turf when one animal can be 
safely betted on in every race for which it enters, nor can the pre- 
eminence of a single crack be thought so good for sport as the 
presence of a number of fast horses among which it is difficult to 
pick a winner. In 1887 Cambridge won every event at Henley, and 
Trinity Hall alone carried off five of the best. Can this be taken 
as an indication that English rowing, as a whole, had reached an 
exceptionally high level? In just the same way the men who com- 
pose a first-class eight may split themselves up into two fours, several 
pairs, and some sculling entries as well. If most of them won, 
would that imply an extraordinarily high average of excellence in 
the other entries for the Regatta? Would not the mere fact of 
their success indicate a decline in the quantity and quality of other 
competitors? In the old days of the English turf, when thorough- 
breds were still comparatively few in number, men ensured good 
sport by making their horses run three or four heats for every race, 
But as soon as the number of animals in training increased, the 
Jockey Club very properly abolished the old system, and at once 
made room for many more different entries. It seems to me that 
no harm will be done to English rowing if much the same change 
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be found advisable, now that there are so many more crews than was 
the case half a century ago. If an eight desires to win the best 
prize which English oarsmen can secure, is it asking too much of 
them to devote their energies at Henley to that alone, and to give 
other crews an open field in other races? A man who has a certain 
amount of capital to dispose of can only place a definite fraction of 
it in each investment. If, in rowing, you deliberately double or 
treble your chances of a prize by entering for several races, are you 
to be pitied because your strength is not at its full height in each of 
them? English crews who have made several entries, says Mr. 
Woodgate, must “grin and bear it” if they are beaten by an eight 
which confines itself to one. What else would he have them do? 
As Sir John Edwards-Moss says, “ Men are not much stronger than 
horses.” If this strange bugbear of a “single entry” is to be in 
part removed by barring foreigners, do Mr. Woodgate and Mr. 
Grenfell consider that the frequent instances of its occurrence in the 
case of English clubs are also to be condemned ? 

Both Mr. Lehmann and Mr. Woodgate also make much of the 
fact that a certain section of the uninstructed public insist on giving 
an international flavour to any race which contains a foreign entry ; 
both also emphasize the probable effects of public opinion upon 
rowing engagements asa whole. Until the present controversy was 
started in the public press by the Headmaster of Eton, I was 
entirely unaware that rowing men permitted journalism of any sort 
to influence their actions, and it is certainly news to me that the 
plans of Henley crews can be affected by such considerations. 
Surely any criticisms can be taken at their obvious value, and 
utterly neglected if they are the fruit of utter ignorance. To 
argue that they constitute a real danger must be mere rhetoric. 
Dr. Warre, however, has deliberately challenged the verdict of the 
public. He will not be surprised to find that the local authorities 
of Henley, who enjoy considerable profits from a foreign visit, are 
entirely in opposition to his views. He can estimate their opinions 
at their exact value to the stewards of the Regatta. Did he further 
anticipate the disagreement of a larger and less interested section 
of the audience to which he appealed ? Does he think that English- 
men, as a whole, will approve of an important branch of sport being 
thus confined in scope; that rowing men will value cups the more 
because less entries are permitted for them; or that anyone will 
understand how oarsmanship is to be benefited by lowering the 
standard of our best race ? 

In my own opinion, which is shared by many more competent to 
express it, an English crew which cannot beat all comers under 
present conditions, for the Grand Challenge, does not deserve to win 
it. Mr. Grenfell calls this race “a scramble over a short regatta 
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course.” He is perhaps the finest allround athlete now alive, and 
one of the very few who could prove their right to such a criticism. 
He may remember racing both at Putney and at Henley; but I 
shall be surprised to learn that he really found the mile and five 
hundred and fifty yards from Temple Island so much the easier of 
the two. Its rapidity of stroke is as tiring to most men as a longer 
distance; and if, over the Henley course, Leander with about a 
fortnight’s training can beat Pennsylvania after six months of 
preparation, there does not seem to be much fear that we are 
deteriorating. The majority of an average Leander crew are not 
restricted by considerations either of age, or of examinations, or 
(in some cases) even of business engagements; and they have 
most of them rowed since they were fourteen. Surely these 
are sufficient advantages to enable them to meet at Henley a crew 
which (as Dr. White says) had never rowed before it reached its 
University, has not rowed there for more than four years, is allowed 
no relaxation whatever in its studies, and travels several thousand 
miles to the meeting. If our visitors are also given only the same 
chances in the draw for station as we are, I really cannot see that 
the “ handicap ” works out so hardly against our men as Mr. Wood- 
gate thinks. And, after all, if by the admitted ill-luck of a Bushes 
Wind, or from any other temporary inferiority, we were once to lose 
the Grand Challenge, as we have lost the Diamonds, and the Visitors’ 
and the Thames, would English rowing therefore be at its last gasp? 
Does the whole scheme of British oarsmanship depend upon the 
perpetual presence in this country of certain ounces of inscribed 
silver ? 

The result of the discussion so far is that the Henley stewards 
have discovered that barring foreign entries would not meet with 
general acceptance, even if an alternative International Regatta be 
substituted ; and I am confident that, unless they are in possession of 
facts which have not so far been disclosed, the good sense they have 
always displayed will lead them to reject Mr. Grenfell’s resolution, 
though I trust that will not prevent them from making some attempt 
to remove those drawbacks in foreign competition which so many 
rowing men agree in deploring. If the stewards decide to abolish 
foreign entries, I have no doubt that their decision will command all 
the loyalty and confidence which they have always deservedly ob- 
tained from British oarsmen. ‘The consequent increase in their 
responsibility and trouble in solving the problems of a new In- 
ternational Regatta will constitute an additional claim upon our 
gratitude. 

On the other hand, the controversy that has been proceeding here 
must have been watched with mixed feelings by our former com- 
petitors, and may very possibly have the unexpected result of wholly 
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discouraging the foreigner, and thus removing the casus belli alto- 
gether. Inno case can I anticipate many foreign visitors for next 
year. If the stewards do nothing, our neighbours will still be aware 
of a strong and authoritative opposition to their presence. If the 
stewards bar them at Henley they are not very likely to come over 
under other conditions. Matches have never appealed to them since 
a foreign crew won a Henley Cup in 1878, and Mr. Woodgate’s 
proposals do not seem to me to be likely to make them return to a 
state of affairs so long discarded; for they will realise very quickly 
that the journey to this country and the racing amid novel sur- 
roundings have not been considered sufficient handicap for the 
foreign “ pot-hunter,” and that still another prize has been instituted 
under conditions rather more favourable (as Mr. Woodgate says) to 
our own crews. I donot believe that this isin any way an exaggerated 
picture of the attitude of American and Continental oarsmen. After 
all, we do not monopolise all the finer feelings in the world, nor do 
we now stand alone in the possession of rowing traditions. To 
those beyond the English seas it is ourselves who are the “ foreigners.”’ 
That may be a new and solemn thought for some of us. But the 
stewards may decide to neglect it, and may only allow the public 
opinion of Great Britain to influence their actions. In that case, I 
believe that however “creditable”? and however “safe” Mr. Leh- 
mann may consider the policy of “insularity in rowing,” there are 
others who will not be so much in love with safety bought at such a 
price, and who will see more credit in facing a difficulty than in 
evading it. 

So far foreign entries have neither been invited nor discouraged. 
To say that they must be done away with now because the founders 
of the Regatta never thought them probable, may be compared to 
abusing a railway train because there were no steam-engines in 
Eden, or to complaining of the clock-face because the hands have 
moved from 1839 to 1901. Henley has never been “ constituted.” 
It has—like all our best institutions—grown gradually from pre- 
cedent to precedent into the Regatta that we know. The whole 
process of evolution is not governed by the nature of the primitive 
germ. An organism that is to live must adapt itself to its sur- 
roundings. If the body-politic which is Henley can only conform 
to gradual developments by suddenly cutting off a limb, there does 
not seem much prospect of its useful vitality in the future. 

Iam as much alive as any one to certain well-known drawbacks 
attending the visits of some foreign crews. I associate them all 
with the equally invariable presence of a professional coach. It is 
he who, among other things, insists on turning his men into machines, 
a fallacy which was exposed as early as the days of Montaigne in the 
quotation at the head of this paper, and which would do infinite harm 
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to English sport if it were ever again popular on this side. If Dr. 
Warre had suggested to his fellow stewards some resolution barring 
all professional coaching whatsoever, I should have been delighted 
to hear that they had agreed with him. From Dr. White's letter I 
learn that professional coaching is practically indispensable under the 
present conditions of American rowing. The suggestion would 
therefore have the effect of barring all American entries for some 
twenty years or so. I should regret that. But no doubt any reso- 
lution of the kind would stimulate the amateur tuition of which 
American crews stand so much in need, and would prove extremely 
beneficial to them in the end. When they were ready to conform 
to a condition we might most legitimately impose, I should welcome 
their reappearance. The edict suggested would be operative against 
every crew that appeared at Henley without distinction, and would 
therefore have no unpleasantly exclusive flavour. There is still time 
for its consideration and enactment by the authorities. It might have 
many more results than those apparent on the surface, but it would 
neither build a barrier round English rowing, nor inform all foreign 
and colonial oarsmen that they were unwelcome guests at Henley. 
Tueroporr Anprea Cook. 








IRISH PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. 
A PLEA AGAINST ITS REDUCTION. 


A very slight acquaintance with Parliamentary history would supply 
many a conspicuous instance of the fallibility of political prescience. 
Grattan, whose reputation as the author of smart sayings has been 
eclipsed by his more enduring fame as a statesman, once observed: 
“It is useless to reason with a prophet. Your proper course is to 
disbelieve him.” The proposal, however, to reduce the number of 
Irish representatives in the House of Commons, on the pretext of 
the reduction of the population of Ireland which has been formulated 
by Mr. Chamberlain in his speech at Blenheim, on the 10th August 
last, and supported enthusiastically by Mr. Chamberlain’s political 
friends and admirers, has verified a prediction made many years ago 
by the late Mr. Isaac Butt when leader of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party. The statement of Mr. Butt is well worthy of reproduction 
as one of the few illustrations of the fulfilment of political prophecy, 
and as an embodiment in asmall compass of the salient facts with 
reference to Irish representation in the Imperial Parliament. Mr. 
Butt, in his opening speech at the Home Rule Conference, held in 
Dublin, on November 18th, 1873, a Conference from which the 
present Irish Parliamentary Party derives its origin, confidently 
declared that the depopulation of Ireland would one day be made a 
pretext for her disfranchisement. ‘“ There is no doubt,” said Mr. 
Butt, “ that in the arrangement of the Union Ireland was defrauded 
of her just proportion of members. Mr. O’Connell unanswerably 
showed that upon a mean of population and revenue Ireland ought 
to have had 170 members. If population alone were considered he 
calculated that relatively to England we were entitled to 291. But, 
Sir, this injustice no longer exists. It is the only grievance of the 
Union which the operation of the Union has itself redressed, but it 
has redressed it not by increase of members but by diminishing our 
resources and our population. If the 658 members were apportioned 
to population according to that which seems the rule of modern 
politics, Ireland would be entitled (Mr. Butt it will be remembered 
was speaking in 1873) to 112 members and a fraction of one. We 
return at present 103 members. If our vacant seats were filled up 
we would have 105. It seems hardly credible that within seventy 
years, the period of the life of man, the Union could have so altered 
the place of Ireland in the Imperial Federation, that while, in 1800, 
our relative population would have entitled us certainly to more than 
200 members, in 1871 we could only claim 112. I am afraid that in 
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the two years which have elapsed since 1871 our claim is reduced 
to110. Yet, incredible as it may seem, it is strictly and literally true. 
In 1800 the population of the whole United Kingdom did not 
exceed 15,000,000, of which Ireland was estimated to have 5,000,000. 
In 1871 it was 31,600,000, of which Ireland had 5,400,000.” Then 
Mr. Butt uttered this remarkable prediction which has been s0 
signally fulfilled. 

“ A few more years of Union and England will have a pretext for 
insisting that our number of members shall be reduced to the 
number to which our diminished proportion of population will entitle 
us. I could not produce a more damning evidence against the Union, 
amore decisive proof that we have reached the point at which the 
process of national downfall should be stayed.” 

It should not, moreover, be forgotten that when Ireland’s popu- 
lation entitled her to a far larger number of members than she has 
at present, all demands for an increase of her representation were 
contemptuously rejected. This position was put strongly, but not 
too strongly, by Mr. Gladstone when speaking, as Prime Minister, 
in the House of Commons on the 7th April, 1884, he opposed a pro- 
posal for the reduction of the number of Irish members from 103 to 
93, on account of the reduction in the population of the country. 
Mr. Gladstone then “fully admitted that, at the present moment, 
Ireland had but one-seventh of the population (of the United King- 
dom), and that upon that basis of one-seventh of the population, 
instead of 103 members Ireland was entitled only to 93 members.” 
Mr. Gladstone then proceeded to confirm and supplement quite in- 
dependently—when Mr. Butt was several years in his grave—the 
account of the Irish representation injustice given by Mr. Butt eleven 
years previously. ‘‘I would say this, that those who have been 
niggardly and unjust in former times must be very cautious when 
they come to plead in their own behalf for the strictest application 
of laws of which they might, indeed, have claimed the strictest 
application had they never deviated from them themselves... . . 
Look back to the year 1832, and see how we dealt with Ireland on 
that occasion. I think I am right in saying Ireland had, at that 
time, three-tenths of the population of the United Kingdom, and 
to them we gave considerably less than one-sixth of the representa- 
tion. I do not think that looking back to that proceeding we 
should say now that it was a very handsome treatment, and I cannot 
entirely dismiss that fact from my resolution in coming to consider 
the Irish Question when we deal with the redistribution of seats. 
I say it is not a desirable position for a great country to occupy, to 
claim the most rigid application of numerical laws when they tell in 
her favour and, on the other hand, to apply a very lax view of them 
indeed, when they tell against her. Ido not argue the point because 
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Iam rather proceeding upon the assumption that it will be allowed 
that 103 members was not a liberal allotment to Ireland in 1832. 
If Ireland had been treated according to her numbers—the number 
of them I am almost afraid to present to imagination—her members 
would have been nearer 200 than 100.” 

It should also be remembered that any proposal for the reduction 
of the Irish members to a number less than 100 is a distinct violation 
of the Act of Union whose provisions are always held to be sacred 
by the Unionist Party when they tell against Ireland, but to be of 
little if any account when they are in Ireland’s favour. It is the 
fourth Article of the Act of Union “that 100 Commoners be the 
number to sit and vote on the part of Ireland in the House of 
Commons of the Parliament of the United Kingdom.’ It may be 
said that this guarantee and compact is useless; that it rests in 
the discretion of a supreme Parliament to disregard it, and that no 
guarantee could be more solemn than that contained in the Act of 
Union for the maintenance of the Protestant Church. The measure 
of the Union was, however, something more than a mere legislative 
enactment. It must be regarded in the light of a compact between 
the Parliaments of Great Britain and of Ireland. The Parliament 
of Ireland was abolished by the compact of the Union, but a legis- 
lative compact is an absurdity when there is no one either to enforce 
or release it. The extinguished Irish Parliament must, however, 
be considered as having as its representatives the members from Ireland 
in the Imperial Parliament, and notwithstanding the doctrine of the 
legislative omnipotence of Parliament the compact of the Union 
cannot be broken with any moral justification by the surviving party 
to that compact without the assent of the representatives of the party 
to the compact no longer in existence. The disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Irish Church was carried, not against the wishes 
but in accordance with the demand of the overwhelming mass of the 
Irish people as formulated by their Parliamentary representatives. 
It is very safe indeed to say that any measure for the reduction of 
the Irish representatives will be firmly opposed and resented by the 
Irish people. Mr. Bright, who was a conscientious and consistent 
Unionist, opposed the reduction in numbers of the Irish members, 
having regard to the provisions of the Act of Union. Speaking in 
the House of Commons on March 24th, 1884, he said: “ For myself I 
am determined to stand by the Act of Union. Nothing shall persuade 
me to vote for any smaller number of the Irish members, and if by 
reason of the separation of Ireland from Great Britain, the difficulties 
of intercourse, and the less power they have to influence Parliament 
and opinion in this country, it is thought necessary by the Govern- 
meut to keep the representation as it is, I shall have no difficulty in 


(1) The Irish House of Commons consisted of 300 members. 
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supporting it. This I must declare most solemnly—that I think the 
House would commit a grievousinjury, a grievous affront, a grievous 
insult and a grievous wrong if they departed from that great Act of 
Parliament which is called the Act of Union. Upon all the rights 
which it guarantees surely the Irish have a right implicitly to rely.”’ 

The debates in the House of Commons in 1884 in the various 
stages of the Representation of the People Bill are most instructive 
when brought to bear on the consideration of the present proposal to 
reduce the number of the members from Ireland, owing to Ireland’s 
reduced population. In 1884 a similar proposal was made and was 
defeated by the Liberal Government, with the assent of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, the Tory Leader of the House of Commons. Indeed, the 
true inwardness of the proposal to reduce proportionately to popula- 
tion the Irish representation was revealed by the circumstance that 
its supporters were also strenuous opponents of the extension of the 
franchise secured by the last Reform Act to Ireland. Their tactics 
were thus described in the House of Commons on November 7th, 
1884, by the late Sir Charles (Lord) Russell : 

“ When the Bill was brought forward he recollected that the first 
great cry made against it was that it included Ireland. It was 
pointed out that in the state of Ireland it was a monstrous act of 
statesmanship to attempt to concede equal rights to seditious and 
barbarous Irishmen. When, however, it became apparent that no 
Minister could bring in a Bill dealing in an exceptional way with 
one part of the so-called United Kingdom, it was said rather than 
include Ireland ‘ Let no Bill be brought in at all.’ . . . The Govern- 
ment, whatever else might be said of them, had been loyal on this 
question to the Irish people. They had resisted the attacks made 
upon them on this point. The arguments used by Conservatives had. 
been various. . . . How had this question been dealt with lately ? 
In the earlier discussions the main point of attack upon the Govern- 
ment was in reference to the treatment of Ireland. They had had 
from the right hon. member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith). 
the mud-cabin argument. The noble Lord, the member for Mid- 
dlesex (Lord George Hamilton), said the Bill was a hovel enfran- 
chisement Bill so far as Ireland was concerned. The right hon. 
and learned member for Dublin University (Mr. Gibson) said the 
Bill forged a weapon for the disloyal, while his right hon. and 
learned colleague (Mr. Plunket) was amazed at the folly and blind- 
ness of the Government which made such a proposition. He must 
not forget the speech delivered at Dunstable by the hon. member 
for West Surrey (Mr. Brodrick), who said that the Irish people, 
whom it was intended to enfranchise, knew no more about voting 
than a donkey knew about family prayer.” 

Mr. Chamberlain, who now insists on the “disloyalty”. of the 
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Irish as an argument for the reduction of the Irish Parliamentary 
representation, on the 27th March, 1884, speaking as a Cabinet 
Minister in the House of Commons, thus strongly urged that it was 
in accordance with true statesmanship that the Irish should have full 
opportunity of stating their views, how unpopular soever they might 
be, and how repugnant soever to British sentiment in the House of 
Commons. 

“Unless,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “the House is prepared to 
abandon all idea of a constitutional treatment of the Irish Question 
and all idea of a representative system in Ireland, let us take care 
that the representative system there shall be a reality and not a sham 
—not a mere fraud and imposition upon the public. We may like 
or dislike the opinions held by the majority of the Irish people, but 
we cannot suppress these opinions, and under these circumstances it is 
to our interest, it is wise statesmanship and sound policy, that these 
opinions, however unpopular, should at least be represented in this 
House, and we should tempt the people of Ireland to bring their 
grievances to a constitutional test, and not force them by driving 
them into secret conspiracy into a desperate course.” 

On the very same occasion Mr. Chamberlain poured scorn and 
ridicule on the Tory idea for the partial disfranchisement of Ireland 
in their “newly-fledged enthusiasm for logical completeness in a 
scheme of political distribution.” 

“Tt has been said with reference to a statement made by the 
Prime Minister that he declared he was in favour of maintaining the 
existing numerical proportion of the representation of Ireland. This 
statement has been received with very strong dissent by hon. and 
right hon. gentlemen opposite. Hon. gentlemen opposite are really 
to be congratulated on their newly-fledged enthusiasm for logical 
completeness in any scheme of political redistribution. It appears 
according to them that each district of England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland should be strictly represented according to the number of 
their population. How far will they carry this opinion of theirs in 
favour of electoral districts? . . . What I care about is that one equal 
value shall be given to every voter in every case. It has a great 
bearing upon the question raised by the Prime Minister. There is a 
large Irish vote in many of our large towns—in London, Liverpool, 
and other places, as hon. members on both sides know sometimes to 
their advantage and sometimes to their cost. I say on both sides of 
the House because, however hon. members opposite may denounce the 
conduct of the Liberal Party in this respect, I have never found a 
Conservative candidate at all slow to ask, invite, and even truckle to 
the Irish vote. Now I want to ask hon. members to bear in mind 
that if they are going to demand that in Ireland Irish opinion shall 
be limited strictly to the exact proportion to which its number entitles 
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it, then at least they ought not to refuse to Irish opinion in our 
large towns the full value to which by number it is entitled.” 

Mr. Chamberlain must have forgotten that he told the House of 
Commons that he “had never found a Conservative candidate at all 
slow to ask, invite, and even truckle to the Irish vote,” when, at the 
Tory gathering at Blenheim, he spoke thus of the Party in whose 
Cabinet he once sat: “‘ We still believe they are willing as before 
to sell the interests of the country for 80 Irish votes,” and urged 
this subserviency on the part of the Radical Party to the Irish 
vote as an argument for the reduction of the numbers of the 
Irish representation. When Mr. Chamberlain exclaimed “ Pretty 
allies for an English Party” in his indignation with the Liberal 
members “for trooping into the lobby at the tail of Mr. Swift 
MacNeill and his colleagues,” he must have forgotten that in 1888 
he had told the House of Commons that when he first entered 
that assembly in 1876 his relations with Mr. Parnell were very 
intimate and friendly, a remark which led to the following descrip- 
tion of those relations by Mr. Parnell himself in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s presence in the House of Commons on the 30th July, 1888. 
I quote from The Times, as Mr. Parnell’s speech on this occasion 
which I heard him deliver—I was sitting beside him at the time—is 
not reported in the authorised Parliamentary debates, nor is even the 
fact of his having then spoken mentioned :— 


“T have not, sir,” said Mr. Parnell, ‘‘ had an opportunity before this of thank- 
ing the right hon. gentleman, the member for West Birmingham, for the kind 
references he made to me, and for the unsolicited character he was kind enough 
to give me when he last addressed the House a few nights since (Home Rule 
cheers). He spoke of not long ago when he said he entertained a better opinion 
of me than he does to-day. I care very little for the opinion of the right hon. 
gentleman (cheers). I have never put forward men to do dangerous things which 
I shrank from doing myself, nor have I betrayed the secrets of my colleagues in 
council (cheers). My principal recollection of the right hon. gentleman, the 
member for West Birmingham, before he became a Minister, is that he was 
always most anxious to put me forward, and my friends forward, to do work 
which he was afraid to do himself (Home Rule cheers), and after he became a 
Minister my principal recollection of him is that he was always most anxious to 
betray to us the secrets and counsels of his colleagues in the Cabinet (cries of 
‘Oh!’ and Home Rule cheers), and to endeavour, while sitting beside those 
colleagues, and while in consultation with them, to undermine their counsels and 
their plans in our favour (cheers).’’ 


The “Irish nuisance’”’ would not be “abated” by a reduction in 
the number of the Irish representatives in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s experience of the willingness of Conservative 
candidates to “ truckle ” to the Irish vote, was given in 1884, before 
the extension of the franchise, before the rise of a United Irish Party 
under Mr. Parnell, and at a time when a considerable proportion of 
the Irish representatives for Nationalist constituencies in the House 
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of Commons were “nominal Home Rulers.” Mr. Chamberlain’s 
intimacy with Mr. Parnell ceased in 1885, before Mr. Parnell became- 
a leader of a United Party, and when he was the head of a com- 
paratively small band of members. The work of the “Irish nuis- 
ance” in Parliament during the period in which no Irish leader 
could implicitly rely on more than forty members, has been thus 
described by Mr. Lecky, whose character as a Liberal Unionist 
stalwart no one will be inclined to impugn. 

“A majority of the Irish members turned the balance in favour 
of the great democratic Reform Bill of 1832, and from that day 
there has scarcely been a democratic measure which they have not 
powerfully assisted. When, indeed, we consider the votes that they 
have given, the principles they have been the means of introducing 
into English legislation, and the influence they have exercised on the 
tone and character of the House of Commons, it is probably not too 
much to say that their presence in the British Parliament has proved 
the most powerful of all agents in accelerating the democratic trans- 
formation of British politics.” (History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century, viil., p. 483.) 

Mr. Redmond has well said, in his speech at Westport on Septem- 
ber Ist, that “he did not believe that the reduction of the Irish 
members would materially injure the strength of the National 
movement in Ireland, and a United Irish Party would be just as 
dangerous in the House of Commons if it consisted of 60 as if it 
consisted of 80.” 

While the reduction of the number of the Irish members would 
not materially impair the power of the Irish Party in the House of 
Commons, that reduction would necessarily be accompanied by inci- 
dents from which Unionists would be likely to shrink. ‘‘ We, as 
Unionists,” said Lord James of Hereford, in a notable speech at the 
annual meeting of the Liberal Union Club on April 7th, 1900, “are 
face to face with the difficulty that we cannot in all consistency treat 
Ireland on different lines from the rest of the United Kingdom. 
It is the first foundation of our faith that the three countries of 
England, Scotland and Ireland form a United Kingdom. If, there- 
fore, we equalise according to the electorate in Ireland, we must 
equalise according to the electorate in Great Britain, otherwise we 
would be deviating from the very essence and kernel of our faith.” 

The case for the retention of the Irish representation in its 
present strength in the House of Commons could not, perhaps, be 
put with greater force than in the words of Mr. John Morley, 
speaking in the House of Commons on April 3rd, 1884, which will 
form a fitting conclusion of this article. 

“The question of Irish representation he would not discuss 
either upon the basis of numbers or that of the Act of Union; 
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either by reference to what had been called a musty parchment, or 
by working a sum in rule of three. It ought to be settled on the 
game principle as that which settled all political questions, namely, 
the broad ground of policy and expediency. We should lose more 
by irritating the population of Ireland than we should gain by 
taking seats from her for our own use. Ireland was entitled to 
exceptional representation, not so much on the score of geographical 
distance as on that of moral distance, and the disadvantage under 
which her members laboured from the ignorance and prejudice of 
Englishmen about them arising out of difference in race and religion. 
Another reason for special treatment of Ireland was that a great 
obstacle to improvement in Irish legislation was to be found in the 
other House, and as Ireland was under a disadvantage in the heredi- 
tary branch of the Legislature, there was less reason to object to her 
having an excess of representation in the elective branch.” 
J. G. Swrer MacNert1. 











IRELAND AND THE BUDGET. 


A sHort review of the effects of recent increases of taxation will show, 
that Ireland feels the pressure of additional taxes more acutely than 
the rest of the United Kingdom ; that she is relatively less able to 
bear it; and that there are not in her case, as in the case of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, great compensating advantages in the final 
objects of the war in South Africa, and in the effects of the present 
and future increased military expenditure. If, in 1896, when the 
Royal Commission reported, Ireland was overtaxed, she is still more 
overtaxed now, for the financial history of the last five years may be 
summed up as, increased taxation of Ireland, without proportional 
increase in capacity to bear taxation. In England, during the last 
five years, there have been a large revival of commercial prosperity, 
greater production, and better prices; in Ireland, agriculture has not 
improved, and other industries, with few exceptions, are at a stand- 
still. To England, the increased price of coal, iron, machinery and 
manufactured goods means a large gain to the producer, extended 
employment, and an increase of wages to the working classes; in 
Ireland it means only increased cost to the consumer. 

Meanwhile the familiar features of Ireland remain—diminishing 
population, decaying towns and villages; increase in lunacy; low 
birth and marriage rates; whilst throughout the greater part of the 
country, the only new houses built are the Union cottages, which 
increase the burden of heavy local rates. 

Those who rely on statistics of bank deposits and savings-bank 
returns to prove that Ireland is prospering, should read Mr. Charles 
Booth’s masterly analysis’ of the industrial statistics; written, be it 
remarked, before the financial relations question between Great 
Britain and Ireland attained any prominence. Things in Ireland 
have little progressed since Mr. Booth wrote, in 1886, that “in the 
picture of desolation which the Irish figures afford, there seems little 
room for delusion,” and that “no evidence of this (commonly be- 
lieved in) improvement is to be found in the occupation returns, 
which, on the contrary, point to a demoralisation of industry, likely 
to be the cause, as well as the consequence, of poverty and waning 
trade.” 

The details of the picture can be filled in from the figures. In 
his Budget speech, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach stated that the yield of 

(1) On the Occupation of the People of the United Kingdom. Statistical Society, May 18, 


1886; see Appendix X., Reyal Commission on Financial Relations, vol. ii. Appendix, 
p. 212. 
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income-tax in the United Kingdom for 1900-1901 was no less than 
£1,120,000 above the estimate, which means that the actual assess- 
able income exceeded the estimate (after allowing for a normal rate 
of increase) by £21,000,000.1 It is quite certain that if there was 
any increase of yield or assessment in Ireland, it was not propor- 
tionate to population or to the increased taxation of the country. If 
we have not the figures for Ireland for this year, we have them for 
recent years. In 1889 the annual value of assessed property and 
profits in Ireland amounted to £26,000,000; in 1900 it was 
£24,337,000. For Great Britain the corresponding figures are :— 


1889, 1900. 
Net Profits and property assessed . £586,000,000 £607,000,000 


For 1901 we have not the exact figures, but we have Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s further statement that the income assessed to 
income tax in the United Kingdom has increased by no less than 
£120,000,000 during twelve years. 

This increase takes no account of the incomes below the income- 
tax limit, but these untaxed incomes show also corresponding increase 
for the United Kingdom, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed 
out. Whatever may be true of Great Britain it is certain that there 
has not been in Ireland during the same period a proportional in- 
crease in the means of those possessing an income less than £160 a 
year ; namely, the small farmer, shop-keeper, and labourer. 

Let us now compare the figures for 1894, which were the latest 
before the Royal Commissioners, when they reported that Ireland 
was overtaxed to the extent of two and three-quarter millions per 
annum, with those of the latest returns, and consider them in relation 
to the Budget proposals. 

In the following tables we can compare the relative capacity of 
the two countries with their taxation, taking first the actual taxes 
levied in Ireland only :— 


Year 1894, Year 1896. Year 1900. 
Estimated true revenue 
raised in Ireland . 7,568,000 £8,034,000 £8,664,000 
Taxation per head of 
population . ° £1 12 10 £115 1 £118 2 


Increase of taxation, £1,100,000 per annum (omitting present Budget 
proposals). 


Year 1894. Year 1896. Year 1900. 
Net assessment to In- 


come Tax (Ireland) . £27,309,000 £23,524,000 £24,337,000 
Proceeds of Income Tax £641,000 £703,490 £711,000 
For the purpose of getting some measure of the relative wealth 
and capacity of the two countries to bear extra taxation (the figures 
(1) Times, April 19, 1901. 
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for the other tests used by the Royal Commission ‘not being at present 
available), we may now compare the corresponding figures as to 
income tax for Great Britain :— 


- Year 1994. Year 1896, Year 1900. 
Net assessment to 
Income Tax . £551,289,000 £516,358,000 £607,000,000 
Proceeds of Tax . £14,701,105 £14,998,936 £18,172,891! 


The figures we have given bring us down to the financial year 
1899-1900. 

We now come to the result of last year’s Budget, and the pro- 
posals for the present financial year. 

In 1899-1900 the tea duty in Ireland produced £648,000, and in 
1900-1901 (2d. in the lb. additional duty being added) the same 
tax produced £875,000, or additional taxation under this head of 
£227,000 per annum. 

As to the 3d. in the lb. now imposed on sugar, if we take 50 lbs. 
per head as the annual domestic consumption in Ireland (the average 
domestic consumption per head in the United Kingdom being 56 lbs., 
according to Sir M. Hicks-Beach), this would mean 2s. 1d. per head 
additional taxation for Ireland ; or, taking the lower figure of 2s. per 
head, the increase of taxation on Ireland from this sum would be 
£450,000 per annum. 

Income tax, allowing for increase of the rate, would produce 
£347,000 extra in 1900-1901, and £520,000 extra in the present 
year, over the amount levied in 1899-1900. 

The additional taxation in Ireland during two years amounts, 
therefore, to :— 


Extra Tea Duty, years ending 1901 and 1902 ; » £554,000 
» Income Tax, year 1900—1901 : : 347,000 

” ” > 1901—1902 ° . 520,000 
Sugar Duty. ‘ . ° ; ° ‘ ; ‘ 450,000 
Total . ; . £1,871,000 


The total amount of revenue to be raised in Ireland for the financial 
year 1901-1902 may be thus estimated :— 


Revenue raised in 1899-1900 as per return . » + £8,664,000 


Extra Tea Duty . , : , ‘ 227,000 
Income Tax (increase from 8d. to 1s. 2d.) . ‘ ; 520,000 
i i, CI Tn ne Tn i Te 450,000 

Total F : - £9,861,000 





(1) The reduction for 1896 is partly due to the new method of assessing Schedules 
A and B (see Forty-third Report of Commissioners of Inland Revenue, pp. 117, 118 and 
120), partly to additional abatements. 
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This represents a contribution per head of £2 4s. per annum as com- 
pared with £1 18s. 2d. per head two years ago.' 

Compare this with the total revenue raised in Ireland, in 1849 
(before the famine, and before the income tax was applied to Ireland) 
amounting to £4,861,000, and it will be seen that taxation has more 
than doubled in amount, and has nearly quadrupled per head of 
population. 

Can it be fairly contended by any impartial person, acquainted 
with the circumstances, that the ratio of improvement in Ireland, 
either absolute or relative to Great Britain, justifies this enormous 
increase of taxation ? 

The following facts will perhaps bring the matter home to the mind 
of the reader. The taxes now to be levied in.Ireland are greater 
than the whole amount of annual profits assessed in Ireland under 
Schedule D (£9,460,000 in 1899); and the whole amount of such 
annual profits in Ireland, is less than half thé annual increase during 
the two last years of the annual value of income and profits assessed 
to income tax in the United Kingdom; such increase being 
£23,900,000 in 1899 and about £21,000,000 in 1900. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach thinks that Ireland has no grievance, because the result 
of his calculations is that in the present estimate of revenue and 
expenditure Ireland pays 1s. 53d. when Great Britain pays 2Is. 
Worked out proportionately, this means that Ireland pays one-four- 
teenth; whilst in 1896 the unanimous finding of the Commission was 
that the relative taxable capacity of Ireland did not exceed one- 
twentieth. The Chancellor’s figures, if correct, prove Ireland’s case, 
whilst he makes no allowance for the fact that since 1896 Great 
Britain has increased in wealth in a far higher ratio than Ireland.” 

Can it, then, be said, that in the distribution of the burden of 
taxation caused by war (calculated at £153,000,000), there is any 
set-off to Ireland as compensation for this great additional taxation ? 
Will the opening of new markets, when the settlement of South 


(1) The actual figures for the year ending March, 1901, have been published since 
making the above estimate. From the Return recently presented to the House of 
Commons showing the amounts contributed by England, Scotland and Ireland to 
Imperial Revenue, it appears that the Revenue contributed by Ireland in 1900-1901 
was £9,521,000, or 6°92 per cent. of the total Revenue of £137,653,000 contributed by 
the U.K. On this basis, allowing £173,000 for the extra 2d. Income Tax, and £450,000 
for the Sugar Duty, the taxation falling on Ireland for 1901-1902 would amount to 
the sum of £10,144,000; considerably above our estimate. The figures for 1900-1901 
show that Ireland contributed slightly under ;'; of the sum contributed by Great Britain 
to taxation revenue. (See ‘‘ Provisional Statement of Revenue and Expenditure, 
England, Scotland, Ireland ’’; No 182, 17th May, 1901.) 

(2) Report of Commissioners of Inland Revenue for 1900, p. 118, and per Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach in Budget speech. Swupra., Times, April 19, 1901. The nett assess- 
ments to Income Tax under all the schedules show an increase for England of 4°10 per 
cent., for Scotland 5:16 per cent. for 1898-1899, as compared with 1897-1898, whilst 
for Ireland the increase is only 1°18. 
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Africa is effected, benefit Irish agriculture or Irish commerce, or 
increase her taxable capacity? Surely not; the gain will be Great 
Britain’s. 

The statistics of trade, and the enormous increase in the yield of 
income tax, show that British industries have continued to prosper at 
an advancing ratio, in spite of the war. The increase in national 
expenditure is accompanied by, and is really the cause of, considerable 
additions to the profits of individual Britons. 

Mr. Brodrick gave the figures of the several items of war expendi- 
ture, already ascertained, as follows :—— 





Estimated, Spent. 

Shipping . , , ° 22? millions 14} millions 
Animls . . 2... UM »y 8 yy 
Food . ° . : : 20} ‘ 12 - 
Forage . ° , . . Me lw 6 yy 
Officers’ Pay . ; ° : 2 * 14+ yy 
Soldiers’ Pay . ; . 10 = 5} * 
Ammunition . ° ° ; 13? os 8 ” 
Vehicles, Railways, &c.. . 6 . eS ~ 
Tentage and Equipage . ° 2} Pm 1 * 

Total . ° » 1063 ~ ,, 642 , ! 


Exact comment on this list is not possible, until a return is prepared 
showing the amounts spent in each country ; but the very nature of 
the items (leaving pay of officers and soldiers out of the account) shows 
that only a small fraction of the total amount can have found its way 
into Irish pockets. 

In the face of these facts, are we to be met by the high and dry 
arguments of politicians and economists, that itis immaterial where 
the money is spent, as it is for Imperial purposes? Even the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer now admits that it is material where the 
money is spent, and he did not deny that he imposed a tax on coal, 
partly in view of the fact that the war brought enormous profits to a 
particular class. This principle is involved in the plea of set-off so 
ingeniously and triumphantly expounded by Mr. Arthur Balfour in 
the House of Commons on the 5th July, 1898. As the popular 
saying expresses it, “ What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander”; and we are fairly entitled to debit Great Britain with 
official payments in Great Britain, for Government stores, and freights 
of chartered steamers, if Ireland is to be debited with her Post-Office 
expenditure and the salaries of officials. 

The man in the street can appreciate this contention, especially if 
he comes from Woolwich or Glamorganshire. If Ireland possessed 
collieries, ships, iron works, dockyards, and victualling yards, if the 
war meant to her, as to England, £15,000,000 paid in extra wages of 


(1) See Times, April 26,1901. The variance between the totals given and the sum 
of the separate items is probably covered by a head of ‘‘ miscellaneous ’’ expenditure. 
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one industry, and increased freights ; and in addition an increase of 
net profits to one class of more than £30,000,000 during three years, 
(as Sir M.Hicks-Beach pointed out), we perhaps should have little 
cause for complaint on the score of extra taxation. 

Is it then possible without interfering with the general scheme of 
taxation in the United Kingdom, without setting up a special tariff 
for Ireland, or interfering with the system of collecting income-tax 
at the source of income, to grant relief to Irish taxpayers by some 
other means than doles to the local taxation account? We conceive 
there is such a plan, if a Chancellor of the Exchequer be found 
courageous enough, not merely to quote with approval Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speeches on the income tax, but to carry out Mr. Gladstone’s 
precepts. In 1853, in the very Budget by which the income tax was 
first imposed on Ireland, Mr. Gladstone lowered the limit of exemp- 
tion from £150 to £100 a year; and again in 1863 showed the 
mischief and danger of narrowing the basis of the income tax by a 
large system of exemption and abatements. ‘“ The real tendency of 
all these exemptions,” he said, “is the breaking up and destruction of 
the tax.” He fixed the limit of £100, where, as he said, the tax 
would not “ trench on the wages of labour”; and whilst £100 was to 
be the limit of total exemption, he thought £200 per annum should 
be the limit for abatement. It is to be observed that Mr. Gladstone 
adhered to these opinions, and in 1882 expressed regret that Mr. 
Lowe (his own Chancellor of the Exchequer) in 1873, and Sir Stafford 
Northcote in 1876, had extended the limits of abatement: and we 
have his declared opinion in Parliament that he hoped that what he 
styled “ retrogression ” and “a step in the wrong direction ” would be 
retrieved.’ 

The loss to the revenue by the further extension of the system of 
exemption or abatements, successively made in 1873, 1877, 1895, and 
1898 must be reckoned at not less than £4,000,000, and probably a 
million persons are wholly freed from, or are repaid part of, the tax. 

Mr. Buxton calculates that by the raising of the limit of exemption 
in 1876, from £100 to £150, 250,000 persons were absolutely freed 
from the payment of the tax, and that a further 400,000 persons 
gained by the increases in the amounts and limits of abatements. 

Sir William Harcourt’s further extension in 1895 relieved, as he 
‘himself stated (Hansard, vol. 23, 4th series 1894, p. 501), not less 
than 500,000 persons, and involved a loss to the revenue of £840,000 
per annum. The greatest, because the most conscious, sinner in the 
matter (be it said with respect) has been the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who, having in 1894 denounced Sir William Harcourt 
for not adhering to Mr. Gladstone’s doctrine, in 1898 himself ex- 


(1) Gladstone’s Financial Statements, pp. 45 and 346, Hansard, July 31, 1882. 
Sidney Buxton, Finance and Politics, vol. i., p. 310. 
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tended the limits of abatement to incomes under £700 a year. No 
exact figures as to the present amount of the loss to the revenue, in 
consequence of this system, have ever been presented to Parliament, 
but taking the figures given by Mr. Buxton as to the calculated loss 
per penny of tax, and allowing for the increase in number of persons 
affected, a return to the limits judged to be fair by Mr. Gladstone in 
1863 would probably result in a gain to the revenue of considerably 
more than £4,000,000 per annum." 

The proposal we make, therefore, is to allow the existing system 
of exemption and abatements to obtain, in respect of persons paying 
income-tax with a bona-fide Irish domicile, or carrying on a business 
or profession in Ireland, or paying under Schedule A for lands and 
houses in Ireland; whilst in the case of persons living in England or 
Scotland, or indeed all other persons paying income tax, the limits 
of exemption and abatement should be put back to what Mr. Glad- 
stone thought reasonable in 1863, namely, exemption under £100, and 
abatement of £60 for incomes under £200 per annum. 

This would be a literal compliance with the provisions of the Act 
of Union which provided for “ particular exemptions and abatements” 
in the case of Ireland, whilst the objection could not be made, that the 
rich were more lightly taxed in Ireland than in England. We would 
extend this concession to Schedule A, inasmuch as it would not apply 
to the large estates, and to a very small degree to absentee pro- 
prietors: and persons with smaller incomes, below £700 per annum, 
are those who have most felt the pinch of the compulsory reduction 
in their income, by the special legislation of 1881 and subsequent years. 

By this method there would be no disturbance of the machinery 
of the income tax, by which the tax is deducted at the source of 
income. This would still be done in all cases now provided for, the 
only difference would be that a person, to gain exemption, would 
have to prove an Irish domicile, or that the lands in question are 
situate in Ireland. 

The question of domicile would not generally be difficult to 
determine in cases of persons of limited means, with probably only 
one residence. 

In the cases of persons carrying on business in other places besides 
Ireland, some special rule would have to be made : but it is, of course, 
not suggested that there should be exemption or abatement, unless the 
whole profit, wherever made, comes under the specified limit. The 
resultant gain to the revenue by extending the area of tax in Great 
Britain, would probably amount to, at least, the produce of the extra 
2d. in the £1 newly imposed income tax (say £4,500,000 per annum), 

(1) The present scale of exemptions and abatements, and the summary of the exten- 


sion of the system since 1899, will be found in the Report of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenwe for 1900, p. 116, , 
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that is to say, a shilling in the £1 would then produce as much as 
1s. 2d. with the present limitations and restricted scope of the tax. 

It seems not unreasonable, that where the income tax is used, not 
as a part of the normal means of raising taxation, but as a war tax, 
that the burden should be more widely spread than at present. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach declared that, “in the true interest of 
peace and economy the labouring classes, as well as the other classes, 
should know that they bear the burden of the cost of war and of 
preparations for war.”’* Surely this principle applies with equal 
force to persons with incomes from £100 to £700, the great 
majority of whom are probably supporters of the Government 
policy, and in favour of a high expenditure in the future for arma- 
ments, naval and military. 

The class of persons now exempted pay probably a much smaller 
portion of their incomes in indirect taxation than the wage earners, 
whilst under the graduated system of the estate duty, their realised 
property pays a much smaller proportion than larger estates, the rate 
being only 2 per cent. for estates under £1,000 and 3 per cent. for 
estates under £10,000. 

With income tax still to be paid generally in Ireland at the rate 
of 1s. in the £1, it is evident that the small change we suggest is 
far from meeting the case of those who challenge the right of Mr. 
Gladstone to impose the income tax on Ireland in 1853. However 
that may be, it is certainly not the only consideration that may be 
urged for special treatment of Ireland in the matter of taxation. 
Since 1853 we have had various new forms of direct taxation 
imposed on Ireland, Succession, Legacy, Probate, and Estate duty. 
Whatever may be said as to the policy of heavy death-duties in 
countries like England, where profits are increasing, industry pro- 
gressive, and land in many districts growing in value, all this has 
little application to Ireland, where the vast bulk of the population 
strive, not to save, but only to live; where the surplus profit avail- 
able as new capital, is all too small, and where there is little realised 
wealth. It is notorious that for her industrial ventures Ireland has 
herself to find the necessary capital :—even the leading Irish rail- 
ways find the London market is practically closed for borrowing 
purposes. The difficulty of raising money, except at exorbitant 
rates of interest, nips many an Irish industrial enterprise in the bud, 
or chokes it when started. Under these circumstances we may well 
question the expediency of sweeping into the coffers of the State 
even a part of that much needed capital, which in Ireland means 
not merely an abstraction of wealth from individual enjoyment, but 
the diminution of a limited fund necessary to increase material 
production. 

(1) Times, April 19, 1901. 
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In the case of Estate-duty falling on Irish land, it seems in prin- 
ciple unfair for the State to impose a tax in this form on property, 
when the State has, by special legislation in one part of the United 
Kingdom, not only materially reduced the income to be obtained 
from land, but also reduced its capital saleable value. If, theoreti- 
cally, death-duties (especially with a high income tax) are a pecu- 
liarly hard burden on the owners of land in Ireland, in practice 
they work more unfairly, owing to the system of the Inland Revenue 
Officials taking the capital value of Irish land upon an arbitrary 
number of years’ purchase of the rental, instead of the market value 
in the open market, as the Act especially provides.’ 

The language of the statute is perfectly plain. Its author, Sir 
William Harcourt, challenged as to the value to be charged on land 
where there was no market, replied :—“I will tell you what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is going to do with land that nobody 
will buy—he is not going to tax it. It is not the practice of the 
Inland Revenue Department to take the extreme pound of flesh. If 
land is fallen in value, and it is worth nothing, it will pay nothing. 
The question is as to the actual market value at the time land is sold. 
It is the great ground rent properties which will be touched by the 
present proposal.”’ ? 

As we all know, there is no market value, and no open market for 
agricultural lands in Ireland, in the occupation of tenants; but the 
Inland Revenue Officials, in defiance of Sir William Harcourt’s dictum, 
and in obedience, we believe, to the behests of Somerset House, 
proceeded to value Irish land, by reference to an imaginary sale 
under the Land-Purchase Acts. 

But a sale to the tenant in possession, subject to the consent of 
State Commissioners, who will not advance the purchase-money, 
though agreed on by buyer and seller, unless there is margin of 
security for the advance, is certainly not a sale in the open market. 
Practically the only market in Ireland is the Landed-Estates Court, 
and there the official records of the Court will show that the majority 
of the estates offered for sale have been withdrawn for want of 
bidders. The matter could be brought to an issue if, by co-operation 
amongst those concerned, a test case were fought, in which the 
property sought to be charged were formally advertised and offered 
for sale by public auction, and a tender of duty made to the Com- 
missioners based on the result. 

This is not a landlord’s question : when income tax at the new rate 
takes more than £1,214,000 per annum from the fund available in 
Ireland for wages and domestic expenditure, and about £874,000 per 
annum additional under the death-duties, it is not merely those who 


(1) Finance Act, 1894, sec. 7, sub-sec. 5. 
(2) Hansard, vol. 24, 4th series, 1894, p. 339. 
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pay under schedules A and D who suffer, but indirectly also the 
small trader and wage-earner, by the consequent diminution of 
expenditure and of the available wages fund. There is, moreover, 
another consideration not to be lost sight of. With income tax at an 
abnormal rate it is certain that frauds and evasions of the impost 
(inseparable, as Mr. Gladstone has pointed out, from its nature) will 
tend largely to increase. It is also certain that effectual evasion of 
duty is much easier in the case of the large industries of England— 
(many with branches and agencies abroad and in the Colonies) —where 
a large proportion of investments are in foreign countries, than in a 
country like Ireland, with purely domestic industries, and with its 
small realised wealth for the most part invested almost under the eye 
of the Inland Revenue Officer. This consideration is relevant not only 
to the effect and result of taxation on the two countries, but also to 
the question of their relative taxable capacity, and unquestionably the 
assessment of Great Britain ought properly to be increased by a large 
sum representing dividends on foreign investments and profits made 
abroad. 

The proposal we suggest may be unpopular with the persons 
affected, but so must be all shifting or increase of taxation ; and even 
from the low point of view of political expediency, it is questionable 
whether the change we suggest would have met with half such 
powerful or organised opposition as the coal tax. At any rate, if the 
Budgets of the future are to be framed, not upon the admitted and 
proved maxims of financial policy, but on the principle of trying to 
please everyone, we may say good-bye to an equitable system of 
taxation and to economy and prudence in expenditure. 

Mayo. 


Nicuoras I. Synnort. 











THE NEW REIGN AND THE NEW SOCIETY. 


“ Epwarp THE VII., King of Great Britain and Ireland, Emperor 
of India, Sovereign Lord of Canada, Australia, and South Africa.” 
These, in special honour of the Colonies, are the prerogatives 
to be connoted in the title, chosen by the new monarch at his 
Coronation, fixed as that ceremony is for June 25, 1902. Already has 
been reached the first stage of that loyal expectancy, which, preceding 
the Victorian epoch, was known by the name of coronation fever. 

“T always consider your Royal Highness and myself the two best 
after-dinner speakers of the day.” So, during the eighties, said to the 
then Prince of Wales, Lord Houghton. The words characteristically 
illustrated the quality that, in the House of Commons, won for 
Monckton Milnes the sobriquet of the “ cool of the evening.” Only 
to its royal object could the remark, without obvious absurdity, have 
been addressed. 

Than his father, Edward VII. could have had nosafer model or teacher, 
as to either the form or the substance of the miscellaneous utterances 
proper to a prince. From his mother, the successor of Queen Victoria 
inherited a clear voice, set off to the greatest advantage by excellent 
elocution. The nearest predecessors of the Queen were vain of their 
oratorical gifts; they never missed an opportunity of a speech over 
what they called their own mahogany. But the discourses of 
William IV. formed a series of bacchanalian indiscretions; those of 
George IV. were chiefly inspired by the memory of his feats at 
Waterloo and on other imaginary battlefields. The Prince Consort 
always spoke to the point, and in a tone really never professorial, 
but, as is now universally acknowledged, of practical counsel or of 
shrewd and sympathetic statesmanship. 

Edward VII. has achieved excellence in a rhetorical field at once 
difficult and infinitely varied ; by doing so he has raised the standard 
of occasional speaking throughout his realm. Before the King who 
came to the throne in 1830, had reigned as many days as there have 
passed months since the accession of that Sovereign’s first follower of 
his own sex, the capital and the whole kingdom were laughing at 
the well-worn stories of his conversational infelicities and social 
vagaries. 

These things did not prevent William IV. being the head of 
society as really as had ever been his forerunner on the throne. 
Thackeray’s lectures on the later Hanoverian kings, as little as 
Greville’s caricatures, reflect the contemporary opinion of the masses. 
The lineage and person of George IV., the handsome presence, 
the fine or gracious manners of the first gentleman in Europe main- 
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tained him in his social position ; they made his prestige proof against 
follies, blunders, crimes, to say nothing of the countless fictions, barely 
based upon fact, that would have ruined, with all classes, a less lucky 
heir-apparent, The anecdotes universally current about the Regent 
and his life at the Brighton Pavilion were known to be substantially 
true. How Vulliamy, the chief local jeweller of the time, contrived 
to stop the prince’s carriage on the Old Steine, with a prayer for the 
payment of his bill; how the tradesman clenched his entreaty with 
the words, “If your Royal Highness will not give me my money, I 
shall be in your royal father’s Bench to-morrow,” these things are 
not the later inventions of ill-natured diarists. As semi-official para- 
graphs they went the round of the serious newspapers, on whose files 
they may be found. No statement of the sort seriously injured 
George IV. as a modish sovereign. 

During the life of that King had begun the increase of middle- 
class prosperity, which, in the next reign, applied the democratic 
pressure that produced the Whig Reform Act. The expansion of 
the national fortunes did not pause till the population of the United 
Kingdom had risen from 18 to 24 millions. At the same time the 
national expenditure fell from 100 to 52 millions; if allowance be 
made for the general fall in prices, the increase in the national 
wealth may be computed as not less than 80 per cent. Here, then, 
were presented all the conditions favourable to the social control of 
the Crown: a new and opulent class, ready to assimilate the taste and 
temper of the older orders, had risen to power. That class, however, 
possessed no principle or traditions of social self-government. The 
mass of candidates waiting for admission into the fashionable world, 
not less than those who had already entered, looked to the Crown as 
the one arbiter and organiser of polite life. 

In politics, George III. for a time had been an absolute monarch; 
afterwards, the favour he extended to the younger Pitt, brought to 
that statesman victory over the Whigs and the Coalition. The son of 
Chatham, as patriot king without a crown, exercised a supremacy more 
real and enduring than ever belonged to his royal master. The political 
ambitions of George IV. may at one time have been as high as those 
of his father; gradually he accepted a social, instead of a political, 
sovereignty ; his viceroys became not statesmen like Pitt, but dandies, 
such as Brummell, and tailors like Davidson and Weston—the two 
chief artists in clothes who adorned the eighteenth century and 
the early part of the nineteenth ; the short-waisted garments, the 
stockingette pantaloons that preceded the frock-coat, were decreed by 
the son and successor of George III., after many conferences with the 
experts who were his oracles. In 1830 William IV. set the fashion 
of black trousers, tightly strapped under the feet. 

King Edward VII. may have legislated for the costume of his 
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subjects less conspicuously than his predecessors. In matters more 
closely touching their daily comfort and health he has influenced for 
good the social practice of the middle and upper classes ; the curtail- 
ment of dinners by the omission of preliminary kickshaws, by the early 
attack on the chief dish, by the disuse of long and heavy desserts— 
now practically superseded by black coffee and light tobacco—has 
relieved purses and saved digestions from ruin. 

In more serious matters, than those just mentioned, our present 
King has shown his perception of the popular necessities of the hour. 
Nearly the latest act of the Prince Consort was to suggest con- 
ciliatory changes in the Government despatches to Washington 
during the Trent crisis of 1861. The Prince Consort’s son had not 
outgrown his youth when he taught travellers of fon to include 
America in the grand tour; the Prince paid his tribute at the grave 
of George Washington, and brought back with bim to England 
feelings which caused this graceful action to operate as the social 
cement between the two great divisions of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

In social matters King Edward VII., after the fashion now 
indicated, has accepted a situation created by forces before his time 
and beyond his control. Plutocracy, Semitic or American, with the 
modish smartness that is its product—the former Prince of Wales 
has dealt with these much in the same way as they were manipulated 
by Disraeli, in the interests of the new conservatism—itself Lord 
Beaconsfield’s creation. With a tact and foresight not possessed by 
any earlier member of his house, the Prince of Wales whom our 
time has known has converted all these new agencies into the out- 
works and allies of time-honoured institutions; he has, in fact, made 
them the guarantees and defences of Crown and even of altar. 

The Ballymore family had been favourites with all the Hanoverian 
kings ; the head of the Ballymores thought it necessary to consult his 
sovereign before shortening the tails of his frockcoat, and replacing the 
brass buttons with frogged button-holes, as well as before substituting 
the black stock or cravat for the frilled shirt fronts of the period. 
Feminine costume was equally subject to court regulation ; the fourth 
George first reduced the circumference of hoops; finally he abolished 
them altogether. The habit of dressing the hair high with a coronet 
of tortoise-shell comb, and with curls on both sides of the head, from 
being gently encouraged, became officially enforced under William IV. 

Such were the matters that, during the intervals between their 
quarrels with Whig ministers, engaged the attention of the nearest 
male predecessors of Edward VII. George IV. had already accli- 
matised the French cuisine among his subjects. Wattier’s Club, 
managed as well as cooked for by a chef, whom royalty approved, 
had been followed by Grillion’s ; this latter institution was chiefly pro- 
moted by the late Sir Thomas Acland’s grandfather ; its original object 
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was to soften the acerbities of political life, and to provide a place in 
which prominent men on opposite sides could meet amicably during 
their social hours ; that function Grillion’s has continuously discharged 
to the present day. Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Derby, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Gladstone, are among 
the most famous of mutually hostile controversialists at St. Stephen’s, 
who took a peaceful place at the weekly dinners of this club during 
the session, 

The organisation of modish existence under these forerunners of the 
present King was more than exclusive; it was monarchical. Royalty 
or its accredited representatives went everywhere; such haunts as 
the Crown did not patronise were shunned by all pretenders to 
ton. The popular reaction drew near; the very stones rang with 
sounds heralding or demanding a broader basis for the social fabric. 
The brougham and the family landau came in just as William IV. 
was going out; both conveyances were at first held to have something 
revolutionary about them. Hitherto men of quality had never been 
seen abroad in any vehicles, save the curricles, which involved the 
attendance of two servants. Then followed hackneys and cabriolets 
plying for hire ; afterwards Shillibeer’s ’buses, drawn by three horses, 
with twenty insides, carried passengers any distance for sixpence. 
The metropolitan suburbs were already becoming popular—even 
fashionable; on all sides were signs of an ugly rush, as Selwyn and 
Walpole had both predicted. The middle classes were invading 
society ; the earliest clubs, those like White’s, developed from coffee- 
house germ, were practically inaccessible to all not belonging to the 
great families. The peace of 1815 had filled the capital with half- 
pay officers returned from the wars; the United Service in Pall Mall 
is the monument of the earliest transition from the narrow and 
prohibitive club system of the eighteenth century to the universal 
and economical dispensation of the twentieth ; Almack’s, and, on the 
subscription nights, the Opera were still barred against persons unfur- 
nished with the voucher of a lady patroness. Gradually, in the case 
of the King Street Rooms, the restrictions were relaxed ; the loss of 
prestige followed. Then came a movement that progressively con- 
tinued till, in 1863, the committee of Almack’s was dissolved, and the 
epoch of Willis’s Rooms began. 

That event coincided with the establishment of the then heir- 
apparent beneath the roof, which, in 1817, had reverted to the Crown, 
which had sheltered Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold ; after- 
wards the building had been rented by the future King of the 
Belgians for £3,000 a year; it next received Queen Adelaide, the 
widow of William IV.; on her death it gave a home first to the 
School of Design in pre-South-Kensington days, afterwards to the 
Vernon Collection, and to the Turner paintings. 

3A 2 
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The new era of society may, indeed, be dated from the occupation 
of Marlborough House by the Prince and Princess of Wales in 1863 ; 
of the social transformation, then opening, we have not yet pro- 
bably seen the last, even now that a King is settled in St. James’s 
Palace. A smart and cosmopolitan London, such as ours of to-day, 
only became possible when the second empire went down with the 
erash of Sedan. His popularity in Paris has not suffered from the 
fact, but more than any other individual now living, King Edward 
VII. has led the way in those changes, which have transferred the 
metropolis of the newest modes from the Seine to the Thames. 

During the seventy years, that separate the accession of William 
IV. and of Edward VII., what changes have taken place in the relations 
between the Crown and the Court on one hand, and the life and in- 
terests of the people on the other. Upon the whole it will be found that 
precisely in proportion as the monarch has ceased to affect supremacy 
over the trivial doings and the ceremonial routine of the daily exist- 
ence, led by those about him, he has acquired, in all social concerns, 
a power which no constitutional prophets could have foreseen, and 
which, exercised in the manner learnt by the new King, more than 
compensates the Crown for the final loss of those political preroga- 
tives which Queen Victoria’s grandfather, George III., made the 
last attempt to recover. It was an amiable feature in William IV. 
not to have forgotten his old comrades in the navy; to all these the 
palace became, in 1830, a second home; the sailor King’s habit, 
about which unkind things were said by Greville, of ‘ giving a lift” 
in the royal chariot to the half-pay officers, met during the afternoon 
drive, may not always have been dignified ; its kindliness and sim- 
plicity pleased the popular mind. Neither the impulsive King nor his 
worthy consort aimed at more than to fill their people with agreeable 
associations of the Crown. Each of the Georges had, in his way, liked 
music, and encouraged native composers. Before William IV. ap- 
peared, signs were not wanting of a national reaction against the 
coarseness of manners and the sluggishness of mind, which, encouraged 
by George I. and George II., roused against the early Hanoverians 
the satire of Fielding, and provoked in the country at large so strong 
a feeling against Parliamentary sovereigns “ made in Germany,” 
that a Stuart restoration often seemed not quite an impossibility. 

Few, faint, and precarious, under the kings who immediately 
preceded Victoria, were the hints of a national disposition to awake 
to intellectual interests of any kind. The albums and keepsakes ; 
the outburst of literary taste and occupation among the merely 
pleasure-loving classes, between 1830 and 1837, by the light of later 
experience, are seen to have been of historical significance. These 
periodicals were generally conducted by ladies of quality. Among 
much rubbish, they sometimes contained clever writings by distinguished 
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contributors. A short story, whose chief personage is named Lothair, 
was written in Lady Blessington’s Annual for 1835-6, by Benjamin 
Disraeli. That the then known author of Vivian Grey should have 
thought it worth his while to prefigure the hero of his later novel in 
a miscellany of this kind, justifies the description of these fashionable 
collections as the precursors of the magazines and reviews of a later 
day. The stage had not, under the Georges, acquired the vogue, or 
the influence, which Macready and Charles Kean were to secure for 
it. Before Bulwer wrote for the theatre, another man of fashion, 
Lord Francis Gower, by his industry, if not by his merits as a play- 
wright, had helped the theatre to become fashionable. The most 
important factor in the intellectual movement at the time was that of 
physical science. The present King, as a child, received the instruction 
of Faraday, whose lectures at the Royal Institution educated the 
popular mind up to, and prepared the way for, the British Associa- 
tion in 1831; the success of that movement did not seem quite secured 
until the Prince Consort became its president. Meanwhile, long 
before the Princess Victoria had become her uncle’s undoubted heir, 
the hospitalities of Holland, of Lansdowne House, and, on the 
Conservative side, of Lord Stanhope, or of Lady Jersey, were leavening 
the polite world with those higher and deeper interests, a developed 
concern for which seems chief among social features of our epoch. 

Of all the Georges, the third alone can be said to have shown 
or to have felt an anxiety for the higher welfare of his subjects. 
Politically intolerant, this king in religious matters could prove 
himself honestly liberal; the earliest of educational reformers, he 
declared for the system of instruction devised by the Nonconformist 
Joseph Lancaster, in preference to that favoured by the whole Church 
party of Andrew Bell. These, however, are the exceptions which 
prove the rule; it is the undoubted fact that, upon the accession of 
William IV., in 1830, could be cited no precedent, in the conduct of the 
late Hanoverians, likely to stimulate in the new king any thought for 
the well-being of his subjects, save, indeed, the few who were privileged 
to eat at the royal table. The note struck in the earliest official 
utterance of Edward VII. did not ring strange to twentieth century 
ears ; the reference to the better housing of the poor was to be expected 
from one who had been an active member of the 1883 Commission ; 
it was also a filial tribute to a specific work of his father, as well as to 
the general spirit animating his mother’s reign. 

The completeness of the contrast, presented by facts, between the 
circumstances surrounding the accession of the two most recent 
English kings, whether in matters of more or less serious import- 
ance, so far as any individual can be connected with it, is to-day 
admittedly due to both parents alike of the new sovereign. Sir 
Theodore Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort contains nothing more 
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graphic than the account of the wastefulness, and other kindred 
abuses, encountered by the husband of the Queen when he first took 
in hand the work of palace reform; there existed no check on the 
sums disbursed for household repairs, or on the vagaries of the men 
employed to execute them; window cleaning or painting had been 
in progress the previous day at Windsor; the housemaid, dusting the 
Queen’s sitting-room in the morning, chanced to look under the sofa ;. 
she saw a boy, who had spent the night there, with a capacious bag 
full of provisions and of small silver and copper change for his pillow. 
Even the diarist, Greville, a keen man of business, though for 
antiquity’s sake not fanatically hostile to the money squandered under 
the old régime, declared that, after having compared notes with 
experts at foreign Courts, in 1837, he found the household extravagance 
maintained under the Georges, and under William, to exceed any- 
thing that historic record or present experience could show in the 
domestic disbursements of royalty abroad. Not till the Victorian 
Age began did there quite disappear from the various dwellings of 
the Crown an entire tribe of hangers-on, who contrived to live 
gratuitously at Buckingham Palace or at Windsor. Of the free- 
booting habitués of these buildings, not one will be found on the 
Coronation day of the seventh Edward; the persons, privileged to 
lunch or dine within the palace precinct have long been steadily 
dwindling. The late reign was not a week old when each traditional 
possessor of such a right could invite no guest to any meal without 
first writing down all particulars ina book. The existing Parlia- 
mentary anarchy was thought by the late J. A. Froude to portend a 
revival of the Crown’s political power. Already the monarchy of 
Edward VII. has gained a social influence deeper and more beneficent 
than the State influence of other days. 

George III., in his purpose of snubbing the Whig aristocracy, 
seemed unduly to favour the plutocratic, or the middle-class element 
that had already began to make itself felt. As Prince of Wales, 
King Edward VII. fused all the well-to-do classes into a single 
interest. The whole matter may be fitly summed up by the remark 
that William IV. found his subjects sharply divided into the two 
Englands, described by Disraeli in Siby/, that his latest successor 
begins to reign over a people more united among themselves than 
at any earlier date in their history was known. Classes are still 
separated from each other; the interests of labour and capital, of 
rich and poor, are not uniformly identical. The philanthropic and 
the humanising agencies of the time have caused the inevitable dis- 
tinctions of an artificial civilisation to be less painfully felt as every 
year passes. In all that work the example, bequeathed to King 
Edward VII. by his parents, has long been systematically followed. Of 
association, which may seem in any degree controversial, only one 
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word need be said here. Mr. Gladstone’s political disappearance was 
followed by an attempt to replace the Liberalism, whose expounder 
he had been, by a vague imperialism which should supersede party 
distinctions. The effort may have been wise or unwise in itself; 
eventually it may or may not succeed; it has temporarily involved 
consequences, almost amounting to a social as well as a political 
disruption. The conciliatory influence of the Crown in the Anglo- 
American difficulty of forty years ago has been already mentioned ; 
three years later, in 1864, the Schleswig-Holstein complication and 
the jealousy between Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell 
seemed likely to provoke war between England and Germany on 
behalf of Denmark ; the Queen herself then struck out from the royal 
utterance, opening the session, words that seemed to her calculated 
to bring the world within a measurable distance of that contingency. 
As regards the composition of speeches from the throne, Edward VII. 
has already shown his disinclination merely to echo the Ministerial voice. 
In the way described above he has already harmonised many social 
antagonisms. Whether he will perform the not less salutary duty of 
constitutional sovereign by unostentatiously modifying some of the 
more pronounced and, possibly, perilous enthusiasms of the hour 
suggests considerations too various and far-reaching for speculation 
here. The one thing not admitting of contradiction is that the 
kingship, of which Edward VII. may justly claim to be the symbol, 
thanks to his parent’s work, is of a kind higher, more useful and 


more unifying than was ever known before. 
T. H. 8. Escort. 
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INDIA’S INTEREST IN CHINA. 


Ir may seem a bold prediction to declare that the China question will 
be solved by the decisive influence that India will sooner or later exert 
over her Eastern neighbour, and that when she bestirs herself to 
acquire the control of China, her competitors on the coast of that 
country will be outdistanced in the race. That day is still far distant, 
but there can be no doubt that India’s interest in the future of China 
has been generally overlooked. We have heard of British interests 
there, and we have heard of foreign interests, but not a word has been 
said about those of India, although they are greater than any at pre- 
sent possessed by the Great Powers. India has a large and increasing 
trade by sea with China, and this forms nearly one-fourth of her 
total trade. If we exclude the United Kingdom, India’s trade with 
China is not far from being twice as much as that with all the other 
countries of the world. China takes the whole of her opium produce 
of over eight millions of tens of rupees—the official mode of express- 
ing the sovereign, equal, however, to only thirteen shillings and four- 
pence—and she is also her largest customer for yarn, and one of her 
best for cotton and piece goods. The Indian merchants count upon a 
large development of trade in these and other items from the opening 
up of China. The total trade of India with China and Hong Kong 
in 1899 exceeded fifteen millions sterling. On the Burmese frontier, 
too, it is clear that trade is only in its infancy. In 1896 the land 
trade with Western China was 2,850,500 rupees, and in 1899 it had 
risen to 3,668,500 rupees, or an increase in three years of nearly 
30 per cent. This increase has not been gained by new railways, 
for none helping the trade have been constructed, but we are justi- 
fied from the extraordinary effect produced by the little and still 
uncompleted line to Kunlon on trade with the Shan States and 
Zimmé—an increase of 55 and 90 per cent. respectively in four 
years—in assuming that when railways are built into Yunnan, 
the trade with Western China will go up by leaps and bounds. 

The figures cited make it clear that India has material interests 
of great value at stake in China, and that her people would suffer 
heavy loss if the markets of that country were to diminish in value 
through the success of foreign competitors or the failure of the 
Government to uphold treaty rights, as well as the legitimate preten- 
sions of the country. In deciding the policy that we wish to see 
pursued in China, the interests of India then ought not to be over- 
looked, and Lord Curzon, from his own acquaintance with Downing 
Street, has better opportunities of bringing them under official 
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notice than any of his predecessors. But the considerable propor- 
tions of the existing trade with China give but a partial idea of 
India’s interest and stake in the matter, for the long proposed con- 
struction of railways from Burma into South-West China must, when 
put in execution, give an impetus to the external trade of our 
Eastern Empire that no one could pretend to estimate beforehand. 
British merchants naturally anticipate a great increase of trade 
with China when order is restored in that State, and when her 
Government adopts a reasonable policy in her external and com- 
mercial relations, but India has every reason, from her proximity 
to the provinces of Szchuen and Yunnan—one the richest and the 
other the least developed in China—to look forward to a still 
greater expansion of commercial intercourse. Consequently Indian 
opinion has every right on its side in demanding that the interests 
of our Eastern fellow-subjects shall not be sacrificed, because we wish 
to keep on civil terms with some of our European neighbours who are 
straining every nerve to undermine our position and, above all things, 
to bar the natural outlets of Upper Burma. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of anyone who has studied the 
question that the Government of India has hitherto displayed cul- 
pable apathy in neglecting to promote the interests of Upper Burma, 
No part of the Indian Empire has made such marked progress as this 
province in the fifteen years since we annexed it, but it has been 
achieved simply by the natural effect of the establishment of law and 
order in a rich and productive region. The development of the 
province by means of the introduction of capital assigned to railway 
construction or mining enterprise has been on the most modest scale. 
The cautious policy of the Government in these matters in India 
was pursued in Burma with intensified official opposition to all private 
enterprise, and even when an arrangement was concluded with the 
Burma Railways Company it was framed on an unduly modest 
scale. The Indian Government is a poor government with heavy 
responsibilities. Its operations are necessarily slow and marked by 
timidity. As a consequence Burma has been grossly neglected, 
and in the race for the first railway into Yunnan and the Upper 
Yang-tse-kiang valley the French have been allowed a considerable 
start for their line through Tonking. There is no excuse for the 
sluggishness of the Indian authorities, because a railway to Yunnan 
was a question of the day which had been thoroughly ventilated 
even before we annexed Upper Burma. After the lapse of all 
these years no real progress, and not so much as a promising start, 
has been made in the matter. 

The railway, which has been commenced from the neighbourhood 
of Mandalay to the Kunlon ferry on the Salwen, has been hung up 
for years, in its original character as the first section of the main line 
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to China, because of the doubt as to how it could be continued on the 
eastern side of the Salwen. The difficulties were even represented to 
be insurmountable until the late Captain Watts-Jones, who was so 
barbarously murdered in China last autumn, surveyed a feasible route 
by the Nan-ting valley to the important town of Shun-ning, which is 
less than one hundred and eighty miles distant from Yunnan-fu. This 
was nearly three years ago, but no steps are being taken towards 
completing even the Kunlon line, much less to bridge the Salwen. 
The work was entrusted to the Burma Railways Company, a private 
undertaking, bound to look after the interests of its shareholders and 
not of the Empire. Its capital of two millions has been expended, 
and it is now working on a grant from the Government. It devotes 
its attention, naturally, to lines that promise an immediate return. 
Yet it is a fact that we wrested from the Chinese Government a 
concession in good form for the laying down of a railway from 
Burma, not only to Yunnan-fu, but even to Sui-fu on the Yang-tse- 
kiang. Nothing whatever has been done to give this paper deed any 
real value, and the head of our railway is still over two hundred miles 
within our own borders, with a broad and unbridged stream in its 
path. There is some reason to believe that the Government of India 
does at last intend to move in this matter, but it would be satisfactory 
to see definite evidence of its good intentions. What is wanted in 
Upper Burma is an elaborate scheme of railways, to be constructed 
by Government-guaranteed loans of twenty millions, spread over five 
or six years. 

The necessity of early action is rendered the more imperative by 
the energy of the French, who have also got a concession for a line 
from Tonking to Yunnan-fu. Last year, before the Boxer dis- 
turbances broke out, they had quite outstripped us in the race. Their 
engineers were actively surveying the route for the railway through 
Yunnan, which presents no difficulty, and the French Government 
had appointed a Consul-General in the capital of the province. As 
for us, in our usual improvident manner, we had sent neither engineers 
to survey for our railway nor Consular agents to protect our interests. 
If there had been no disturbances in China last summer the French 
would by this have been firmly established in Yunnan, and we 
should have remained on the wrong side of the wall. The with- 
drawal of the French representatives last year, in consequence of the 
anti-foreign outbreak, rendered for the moment the chancesagain equal; 
but it is well known that the French consuls and engineershave returned 
in increased numbers, with greater resources, and, no doubt, enlarged 
concessions. M. Doumer, the Governor-General of Indo-China, has 
visited Paris for the purpose not only of vindicating himself, but 
also of obtaining the necessary millions which are intended to ensure 
the triumph of Tonking over Burma as the outlet for the trade of 
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South-West China. It is a seductive scheme, likely to captivate the 
imagination of the French investing public, but its only chance of 
success lies in the apathy of the British Government. A trade from 
the interior to the Gulf of Tonking can no more compare with one to 
the Gulf of Bengal and the Indian Ocean than the Songcoi can, as a 
river, with the Irrawaddi. 

We are fully warned as to French intentions in Yunnan, and we 
shall have no right to complain if we are fairly beaten in what M. 
Doumer calls ‘‘a pacific and honourable rivalry.” Our frontier policy 
of ultra consideration towards China has undergone a change, and 
there is at least one question pending on the Yunnan border between 
us and the Chinese officials which calls for prompt settlement. Action 
of a more or less military nature may hasten the prosecution of the 
railway, and once a beginning has been made we may keep our hand 
to the plough. At any rate it is now clear that, unless we bestir our- 
selves and commence the necessary preliminary operations, the oppor- 
tunity of competing on equal terms with the French in Yunnan will 
be lost. It would be fatal to our pretensions to allow the French to 
forestall us, because our claims might thereupon be held to have 
become invalidated by the neglect to make them effective. Possession 
would be nine-tenths of the law and our tardy arrival would lead to 
our being termed intruders. But the indirect injury to this country 
if that contingency were to happen would be a direct loss to India, 
whose interest in the establishment of land communications by rail- 
road with China is of the first magnitude. A weak or unsuccessful 
policy in this direction is consequently an injury to India, and a 
neglect of her interests that no excessive desire to promote good 
relations with our neighbours across the Channel would condone. 

Encouraged by our apathy, and by the belief that our energies 
are engrossed in South Africa, French schemes in Yunnan are 
taking a wider scope. A French line to its capital, the equal right 
with this country to construct railways and work mines in the 
province, apparently will no longer suffice to satisfy the expectations 
of the Colonial School on the Seine. It is openly declared that the 
leaders of the French expedition to Yunnan, which recently left 
Toulon, aim at “the annexation of that Chinese province.” It is 
boldly asserted that Yunnan “ is already under French influence,” 
although there is in existence a formal declaration to the effect that 
England and France recognise their mutual influences in Yunnan, 
and engage not to clash with one another. This little fact does not, 
of course, count for much in the minds of these modern emulators 
of Dupleix. If the matter ended with their vapourings, which may 
be employed for the purpose of attracting subscriptions to the 
Tonking-Yunnan Railway Company, it might be dismissed from 
serious consideration, but when ike precedents of Fashoda and 
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Abyssinia are borne in mind, it will be realised that French preten- 
sions are not to be lightly dismissed, and that a small expedition, 
allowed to proceed towards its goal without effective protest, may 
give rise to a grave entanglement. For this reason we should care- 
fully note and openly denounce the assumption, now passing current 
in the French official world, to the effect that “‘ Yunnan belongs only 
nominally to the Chinese Empire.” If we tolerate for a day the 
acceptance of this contention, we are paving the way for the detach- 
ment of Yunnan from China, and for its incorporation in the French 
province of Indo-China. Forewarned is fore-armed, but the culpable 
indifference hitherto shown by our Government in all matters affect- 
ing Upper Burma and South-west China may well encourage the 
French to think that they are going to have matters all their own 
way in that part of Asia. 

There is another quarter of the Chinese Empire in which India is 
vitally concerned, and where her interests threaten to be menaced 
before very long. The claims which Russia put forward with regard 
to Manchuria embraced Chinese Turkistan, and Kashgaria, with its 
dependent cities of Keria and Khoten, was specially mentioned in the 
Russo-Chinese Convention as falling exclusively to Russia. The 
Convention is withdrawn, but high Russian authorities have been 
publicly declaring that the annexation of Kuldja and Kashgaria is 
inevitable, while the intrigues that have been set on foot with quasi- 
Lamas of Thibet are a further indication of Russian policy in the 
direction of India. Although the Himalayas form a very good ram- 
part on the whole, it is not to be disputed that India has a right to a 
voice about any sweeping changes that may occur on her threshold. 
Kashgaria could not become a Russian province without causing con- 
siderable alarm in Cashmere and some apprehension in Nepaul. 
Russia would be at the gates of India, although they may be some 
of her strongest gates, and perhaps the fact that this move would 
outflank the boundary so laboriously created on the Pamirs might be 
still more significant. 

India has consequently a very clear right to occupy herself with 
any proceedings of Russia in Kashgaria. It is quite true that the 
trade at stake there is of small value, thanks in a great degree to the 
apathy of the Government which has allowed the Russian Consul- 
General, M. Petroffsky, to constitute himself the dictator of the 
country. But there are matters quite as important as trade to be 
considered, and if Russia were to carry out her threat and occupy 
Yarkand, which would give her the command of Khoten and Keria, 
we should be obliged to occupy Rudok on the exposed flank of the 
British district of Ladakh. By occupying Rudok we should also 
command the routes from the west to the Sanpu Valley and to 
Lhasa. The execution of Russia’s plans in Chinese Turkistan must 
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consequently force certain measures on the Government of India. 
They will not necessarily be intended to thwart Russia’s proceedings, 
or to provoke a rupture with her, but they will be the precautionary 
steps necessary to deprive them of their sting so far as the security 
and trade interests of India are concerned. Russia cannot expect 
India to regard her annexation of a vast territory contiguous to the 
Indian frontier with indifference, although it is quite clear that we 
should never deem it worth our while to defend Kashgaria by force of 
arms. All that Indian opinion would demand would be that its 
severance from China should not entail a similar fate for Thibet, 
which promises before long to offer Bengal an important and valuable 
trade outlet. 

The question of Thibet is one of increasing importance. We need 
not yet greatly trouble ourselves about the stories that the Dalai or 
head Lama of that country is anxious to place himself under the pro- 
tection of Russia. Dorjieff, the so-called Grand Lama, who was 
received by the Czar last October, and who subsequently travelled in 
India and Siam, has, I am informed, nothing to do with Thibet. 
He came originally from Mongolia, where he was discovered by the 
Russian traveller, Badmayeff, and taken under his protection. For 
some time he is said to have been the occupant of a Mongol hut 
in the Paris Exhibition, where he was regarded as the possessor of 
that curiosity, a spirit in transmigration. He is the very good servant 
of the Russians, but he cannot speak for the Dalai Lama of Thibet, 
although he was accorded a flattering reception at Livadia in that 
belief, whether real or simulated. 

The Thibetan Mission of 1901 was represented to be of more 
importance than the visit of the solitary Dorjieff last year, but 
it was shrouded in mystery, and no one knew exactly what to 
make of it. While one account represented that the envoys had 
come straight from the sacred Palace of Lhasa, another spoke of 
them as four Russians and three Chinese. Even Dorjieff, who was 
an undoubted Lama of the Northern Church of Mongolia, does not 
appear to have yet left Siam, and no one will hazard an opinion as to 
the origin or authority of these so-called Thibetan envoys. One 
might easily become involved in idle conjectures, but it seems to me 
not impossible that these envoys, if Thibetans, belonged to a mission 
from Lhasa to Peking, and not intended for St. Petersburg at all. 
We must also recollect that there was a Thibetan Lama College 
at Peking, and that Russia has great influence with the Taranath 
Lama of Urga, and with several of the Kutuktoos of Mongolian 
Lamaseries. In plain words, I do not believe that the mission was 
a genuine one. It seems to have been organised out of nondescript 
elements by some over-zealous official or tool of the Russian Foreign 
Office. The important feature about this mission which has now 
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left Russia, not for Thibet, but for Mongolia, is the evidence it 
provides of the drift of Russia’s policy. It makes it clear, beyond 
all dispute, that Russia claims an interest in Thibet, and with the 
view of strengthening her own schemes, attributes to this country 
intentions of conquest north of the Himalayas, that we should 
never think of attempting, except as measures of defence against 
her own aggression. A writer in The Times of 24th October last year, 
declared that he had high authority for stating that some years ago 
a Russian traveller promised the Thibetan governor of a northern 
province Russia’s aid if the British attacked his country, and gave 
him two differently coloured letters to use in an emergency. One 
was to signify that Thibet needed Russia’s diplomatic assistance, the 
other, that military succour was required. This incident, which 
actually happened, shows that Russia broke ground in Thibet some 
time back. She is now bent on getting a diplomatic foothold at 
Lhasa, and the ulterior object is, no doubt, the construction of a 
railway across Mongolia or Kashgaria to the sacred city on the 
Sanpu. These are, of course, merely shadowy designs that will take 
years to put in execution, but our rulers cannot be blind to the sig- 
nificance of the coincidence, that France’s bold policy for the annexa- 
tion of Yunnan should find expression at the moment that Russia 
is scheming to plant herself in Thibet. Let me close what may be 
called an alarmist representation of the facts, with some words of 
encouragement and confidence. I believe that we are much nearer 
a good understanding with the people of Thibet than Russia is with 
their religious head. A profitable trade by the Jelapla, and the 
passes north-east of Simla will furnish a surer key to the door of 
this hermit country than any within the reach of Russia. 

Russia will represent that her intervention in Kashgaria is rendered 
necessary by the collapse of China’s authority. If it is on the eve 
of disappearing in that quarter we have also abundant evidence that 
it has no real significance in Thibet, and that, once the ruling priests 
overcome their fears about the possible consequences to themselves 
and their privileges through opening their country to trade, it will 
be possible to conclude satisfactory treaties with it as an independent 
and self-governing State. Mr. Archibald Little, in his recently pub- 
lished book on a tour in the borderlands between China and Thibet, 
gives a most attractive picture of the Thibetans, who shine by contrast 
with the Chinese. Apparently it would not be difficult to establish 
cordial relations with them, while, eventually, they might render us 
material assistance in arranging a peaceful and stable relationship 
with the Chinese of Szchuen. In the natural course of things, the 
relations between India and Thibet must develop and grow closer, 
but the threatened Russian occupation of Kashgaria will accelerate 
that intercourse between two neighbours who have no cause to look 
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askance at one another. In any break up of China, the interests of 
India, so far as the vast region nominally dependent on that State 
north of the Himalayas is concerned, may be summed up in the 
necessity of maintaining the independence of Thibet. 

Notwithstanding the immense natural difficulties that intervene, we 
cannot overlook the fact that no more than 250 miles separate the 
Indian province of Assam from the Chinese-Thibetan town of Bathang, 
on the main Chinese road to Lhasa. Much of that space is occupied 
by the Mishmi tribes, who are gradually being drawn under our in- 
fluence. The explorations made in this region are very far indeed from 
complete, but in place of the old despairing feeling that it would be 
impossible to incur the expense of tunnelling a succession of parallel 
mountain ranges, a more hopeful view has sprung up in the sense 
that it may be found possible to turn these obstacles by détours, utilising 
the valleys of the Upper Salwen and Mekong. The improved 
methods of carrying railways over mountains might also obviate 
much of the tunnelling that was formerly thought to be necessary. 
In any case the advantages of what may be termed the near approach 
from India to Chentu and the heart of Szchuen are so evident that it 
must be worth while to make a great effort to discover by careful 
surveys whether the difficulties presented by nature in this quarter 
are as insuperable as alleged, or rather whether they cannot be evaded 
and turned. The policy hitherto pursued on this frontier by the 
Government of India has been of the same pattern as that on the 
Punjab, where, until the Durand Treaty with the Amir, we knew 
absolutely nothing of the region at our very doors, because all 
exploration was strictly forbidden. 

It is high time that this procedure should be abandoned on the 
eastern borders of Assam, and that surveying parties should be sent 
out to discover what can be done. The question is one of the most 
important, affecting the prosperity and commercial progress of India 
more nearly than any other enterprise ; yet the Government of India 
seems unable to find the lakh or two necessary to make a commence- 
ment in this important matter. The importance of this question 
should be obvious, for while a railway from Burma into Yunnan is 
desirable and necessary enough on its own merits, it must always be 
remembered that the true goal of a Yunnan railway is the populous 
province of Szchuen, and the valley of the Yang-tse-kiang. If the 
extension of the Assam lines can be accomplished, this will be attained 
by a direct railway benefiting Bengal and Calcutta. To say that the 
thing is impossible because high mountain ranges are known to exist 
is to beg the question and to ignore what has been done under similar 
circumstances elsewhere. Moreover, engineering science is progressing, 
and what is impossible to-day may become quite feasible to-morrow. 

I have shown that India’s interest in China is based, in the first 
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place, on an existing trade of fifteen millions sterling per annum, 
that that trade is far greater than is carried on by any European 
nation with China except ourselves, and that it exceeds the rest of 
India’s trade with the whole world, excluding Great Britain. It is also 
notorious that India has need of a profitable external trade to supply 
the wants of her enormous population of 295 millions, and to keep 
her commercial and industrial classes contented by supplying them 
with the means of active employment and prosperity. She requires 
security for those avenues of trade that already exist, and the creation 
of fresh ones to meet her growing necessities. On the west, Afghan- 
istan is closed by the fiscal policy of the Amir. It is only in 
the direction of China that a new trade of any magnitude can be 
created, and as railways are indispensable for its creation the neglect 
to construct them, or to take the steps preliminary to their construc- 
tion, is to show culpable indifference to the interests of India. How 
much worse would this indifference be if our rivals were allowed to 
utilise the period of our inactivity in constructing their railways, or in 
carrying out their political designs, which would give them the 
command of the markets that India has hoped to secure! No one can 
believe that Lord Curzon will disregard these important matters, but 
the British investor will have to come to his support in providing the 
capital for the necessary railways. The financial position of Burma 
is good enough to justify the Government in guaranteeing certain 
urgently needed railways. What is wanted for that important 
province is the promulgation of a railway policy similar to that 
enunciated for the rest of India by Lord Dalhousie fifty years 
ago. 
Assuming that no further time is lost in idle discussion, and that 
a railroad from Burma to Yunnan is surveyed without delay by 
either the Watts-Jones route, or, as has been also suggested, by one 
east of Bhamo, or yet again by the Mu Valley and the jade merchants’ 
road into China crossing the Irrawaddi by a bridge at or near 
Myitkhina, we need not fear that our French rivals will be able to 
coripete successfully with us in south-west China. Notwithstanding 
M. Doumer’s optimistic statements the natural advantages are alto- 
gether on the side of Burma as compared with Tonking. The Irra- 
waddi provides a great line of communication and of transport in 
itself, and gives direct access to a first-class port in Rangoon, which 
neither Haiphong nor Saigon has any claim to be considered. From 
the point of view of utilising the river navigation to its fullest extent 
a railway starting at or near Bhamo would have superior advantages 
over that crossing the Salwen, which only reaches the river at 
Mandalay. The essential point however is to get a railway across 
the Chinese frontier at the earliest possible date, and in this sense the 
Watts-Jones project enjoys an incontestable advantage over every 
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other scheme. The time will no doubt come when there will be 
several lines of railway connecting Burma and Yunnan. 

The realisation of the fact that India is so deeply interested in the 
solution of the China question may strengthen the resolution of the 
Government to uphold British interests in the Far East. At the 
same time, the Government of India and the people of that country 
should not be backward in making their voices heard by demanding 
that the railway concession which we thought it worth while to obtain 
from the Chinese Government for a line to Yunnan-fu and Sui-fu 
shall be put in execution without further delay, so far at least as the 
preliminary surveys. A well-timed and vigorous policy is required 
to prevent India being excluded from the few markets that lie 
accessible to her. Vigilance with regard to Russia’s proceedings in 
Kashgaria, so that they may not extend too far in the direction of 
Thibet and result in the eventual loss of that market; action in 
Yunnan to prevent the French forestalling us and capturing the 
market of south-west China under our nose, these are all that is 
imperatively needed now. What further steps may become necessary 
the future will disclose, but we owe it to our reputation not wil- 
fully to neglect the interests of India over which we enjoy a self- 
appointed guardianship. It is too commonly thought that our 
interests in China may be localised at Shanghai, but we should 
remember that those of India in that country extend along a 
common frontier of three thousand miles. We must not overlook or 
neglect them in the present, and perhaps at some future time we 
shall receive our reward in the effective support of India operating 
on interior China when our fortunes may be clouded, and our many 
rivals jubilant at our anticipated discomfiture on the sea-coast. 

Demetrius C. BoutcEr. 
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LORD CURZON—AN IMPRESSION AND A FORECAST. 


To thoughtful men India has, during the last two years, taken a 
higher place, and more largely increased her stake in the British 
Empire, than she has ever done before. She has asserted her high 
vocation as a leading partner of the great British Commonwealth, 
and has justified the memorable title, “‘ Pivot of the Empire.” The- 
question was asked me the other day, What has been the mainspring 
of this remarkable and rapid upward movement ? 

I have watched from a coign of vantage the course of affairs. 
in India, since Lord Curzon took the reins from Lord Elgin in 
January, 1899; and I unhesitatingly assert that this upward move- 
ment is due, almost entirely, to the remarkable personality of the- 
present Viceroy. 

There is a tendency in Clubland, and in certain political circles, 
to decry Lord Curzon and belittle his work, to dub it sham and 
glitter; and a good deal of sarcasm, with not a little malice, is flung 
at him. There is danger that impressions thus created may crystal- 
lize into public opinion. Much of this is due to the Viceroy’s manner, 
which, it must be admitted, leaves something to be desired. He is 
apt to create an atmosphere of antagonism, which imperils, for the 
moment, the success of his aims, and does not make for popularity 
among Anglo-Indian officials. He always carries his Parliamentary 
rapier in his hand, and thrusts and parries in the merciless fashion. 
which the escrime of the Chamber has taught him. This vigorous 
practice—a practice so distasteful to the bureaucracy of India—has 
raised an official prejudice against him in certain quarters, which 
may warp judgment in this country. I hold no brief for Lord 
Curzon, and the present paper is simply the outcome of close per-- 
sonal observation and a considerable knowledge of India under six. 
Viceroys. The British people have a right to know the truth. 
The characteristics which distinguish Lord Curzon from all his pre-- 
decessors in the East are his enthusiasm, his industry and intense 
earnestness of purpose, and his personal interest in every branch of 
administration. He has done more in two years and a-half to win: 
the affection of the people of India and knit them to the Mother 
Country than all his predecessors put together. This alone is likely 
to make his viceroyalty one of the most conspicuous landmarks in: 
Indian history since the commencement of British rule. 

Proof of what I say is not to be found in blue-books. The Report 
on the Moral and Material Progress of India, which is annually laid 
before the slumbering House, is little more than a heap of indiges- 
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tible figures and statistics, and nobody reads it. One needs to have 
observed the temper and attitude of the people at different periods 
and under previous rulers in order to form a just estimate of the 
present condition and its causes. 

Lord Curzon’s appointment was made by the present Government 
ia the nick of time; and it is the luckiest hit they have made! The 
people of India had been gradually drifting, for the last thirty years 
or more, into a state of apathy towards the governing power. A 
continuous chain of Viceregal figure-heads had passed before their 
eyes; they had seen them {come and go with indifference. There 
was little personality in any of them. They hid themselves up in 
Simla for eight months out of the twelve in a panoply of official 
armour; hibernated in Calcutta for the remainder of the year: 
their only knowledge of the people second or third hand, and 
generally third or fourth rate. Sir John (afterwards Lord) Law- 
rence was past work when he took the reins. Of the seven noble- 
men who followed him only two left any mark : Lord Mayo and Lord 
Lytton; the very names of the remaining five were forgotten almost 
before their persons had vanished from the shores of India. India, 
during these thirty years, had been like a decadent school under dull, 
spiritless masters. Paralysis of the heart had setin. No Indian—not 
even the ¢/ite who surround the Viceregal throne—believed that the 
Viceroy was anything more than a gold-gilt dummy; silent, un- 
approachable, unfeeling. The natural consequence was lethargy 
and a steadily growing conviction that Great Britain cared nothing 
for the people, and that the country was simply being exploited. 
Hence (among other movements) the birth of the National Congress 
which was, in reality, a revolt against the coldness and indifference 
of England, represented by her Viceroys and her Parliament.’ 
Enlightened Indians saw no hope of awakening sympathetic in- 
terest in their country; so they took the natural step—the only 
possible one, in fact, under the circumstances—they let the Viceroy 
severely alone, passed him by, formed a Union, appointed repre- 
sentatives in England, secured an occasional voice in Parliament, and 
set to work to obtain over the head of the Viceroy what they could 
not get at his hands. The movement was indicative of a dangerous 
condition. The seditious utterances and acts in Western India 
three years ago were acute symptoms of the same condition. 

Lord Curzon has changed all this. The National Congress, with 
all its legitimate as well as its bastard offspring, has had the 
wind taken out of its sails in a most friendly way. The Viceroy 
has taken the people into his confidence and into his friendship: and, 

(1) Mr. Balfour announced in July .that the Government could give no special 


facilities for discussing the Indian Budget ; the Budget was taken on the last day of 
the Session by an empty House. 
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for the present at least, the National Congress has no raison @étre. 
Lord Curzon arrived in Calcutta very early in January, 1899. 
Within a week he announced, in Council, his views of a Viceroy’s 
duty to India. His words were reported far and wide—all over the 
continent: and people anxiously waited to see if he was as good as 
his word. Memorials, petitions, representations of all kinds and on 
all subjects flowed in upon him. He took personal notice of all. 
He never refused to be interviewed by persons or bodies who desired 
to lay their grievances or aspirations before him. He did not refer 
all comers to the “ proper channel ”’—v.e., some secretary or under- 
secretary. He took up each matter, examined it patiently, and either 
gave his orders personally or took care that they were given in his own 
words. His replies to memorials were not always—in fact they 
were seldom—entirely favourable: but people discovered—what was 
a revelation to them after long years of waiting—that they could 
get a patient hearing from the Governor-General himself. This not 
only opened the eyes but it opened the hearts of all classes. So that, 
when in the autumn of the same year, the centre and west of India 
were in the grip of famine and plague the people were not surprised, 
though they were immensely pleased, to find Lord Curzon in their 
midst, not encased in official splendour, but just like a work-a-day 
district officer, examining famine works, soup kitchens, hospitals, 
orphanages, plague camps—right in the midst of the most desolate 
tracts of country. No one who has not spoken with the stricken 
people can know how the Viceroy’s kindly sympathy, in those weary, 
hot, toilsome, gloomy days, heartened them. He went everywhere 
and saw everything: and millions of the suffering people saw him 
or heard of him from those who had seen him. He did what no 
Viceroy had ever done. He stooped to feel the people’s misery, to 
taste their sorrows, to learn how hard it is for them to live and suffer. 
His self-sacrifice and sympathy were rewarded. He got a firm hold 
on the affections of millions who had not even known before that 
such a thing as a Viceroy existed ! 

It is a stock comment on Indian policy that there is no such thing 
as “the people,” no “public opinion”; that the word “India” 
means nothing but a congeries of detached States and districts with 
no community of sentiment. This was true till Lord Curzon, in that 
fateful autumn of 1899, awakened, for the first time in Indian history, 
a common sentiment of affection to himself and to his Sovereign, 
among millions who had never been animated by a common senti- 
ment before. This was his first great achievement, and the British 
people should be grateful to him for it. He evoked a universal 
feeling of gratitude, and the people found that their ruler was a man 
of flesh and blood like themselves—not a mere marionette pulled by 
wires six thousand miles away. Lord Curzon was quick to perceive 
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the enormous influence which he had gained. Plague riots were 
threatening the peace of the country. Doctrinaire officials and pro- 
fessional enthusiasts had elaborated preventive measurés worse almost 
than the pest itself. An ugly revolt, with bloodshed, against the 
domiciliary tyranny and blackmailing of underlings had occurred in 
one province. Lord Curzon saw where the shoe pinched, abolished 
the Inquisition, and, with the instinct which throughout has guided 
him aright, put the distressed people on their honour and entrusted 
them, under adequate supervision, with the responsibility of fighting 
the pestilence in their own way. The people recognised his sym- 
pathetic attitude and warmly responded: and what might have been 
a great calamity was averted. Then came the Viceroy’s memorable 
tour in Western, Northern and South-Eastern India. It was a 
physical feat of no ordinary kind. Lord Curzon has been blamed by 
indolent official virtuosi for visiting the Native States of Western and 
Southern India, and for making himself acquainted with their affairs. 
“What business has he there ?” was the query of old-fogeydon !— 
because, forsooth, no Viceroy had ever done such a thing before! 
Lord Curzon, however, persevered, and his progress through the 
remote little states and districts and towns of Southern India was a 
triumph of true statesmanship. He then achieved among the millions 
of the South what he had achieved among the millions of Central and 
Western India. He spoke to them in crowds everywhere, with 
sympathy and knowledge. He awakened in them a high sense of 
their own responsibility, appreciated their aspirations for material and 
moral improvement, charged them to work out their destiny with 
their own energies, and assured them of the watchful sympathy and 
co-operation of himself and the Government of which he was the 
head. No subject of local interest or importance baulked or wearied 
him. Education, taxation, public improvement, municipal manage- 
ment, plague, agriculture, manufactures, drainage and conservancy 
were stock topics on which he discoursed: unflagging he was in his 
inquiries. He pleaded for more beautiful architecture—a reversion 
to ancient types—for more loving care of monuments and remains of 
the olden time, and touched the hearts of all by his graceful and 
feeling allusions to the glories of their ancient history. The effect of 
his progress was remarkable. The sleepy states and towns and 
districts of the South were galvanised. Their imagination was stirred. 
It was all a revelation to them. They felt thatthe head of the great 
and (to them) mysterious machinery of government was a man like 
themselves, with high ideals something akin to what had possessed 
the minds of their great and good ancestors: and their delight was 
unfeigned. The spirit of loyalty to Great Britain which had been 
waning for a generation was revived. Lord Curzon had won it back. 
If proof be needed—witness the enthusiastic uprising of Princes and 
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people in the dark days of the South African war, the offers of men, 
material, and funds ; the volunteers for China and the equipment of 
the Hospital Ship by the Prince of Gwalior; the generous gifts by all 
classes and from all parts of the continent, of money, clothing, and 
comforts for the wounded soldiers in South Africa. Witness also the 
unstinted flow of help to the millions of famine-stricken people. But 
perhaps the most striking evidence of the spirit of loyalty which Lord 
Curzon has aroused is the magnificent response to his appeal for a 
great National Indian Memorial to her late Majesty, Queen Victoria. 
The sum subscribed up to date is, I believe, néarly £250,000—far 
ahead of the total fund raised in the United Kingdom. 

If Dickens had lived during the last generation and had given a 
few weeks’ study to Indian administration at its headquarters, he 
would have given the British public an instructive and entertaining 
picture of its principal vices. Nothing would have whetted his 
appetite more than the Indian circumlocution office. ‘ How to report 
about it,”’ and “ how not to doit,” have long been the official maxims. 
It was left to Lord Curzon to show the importance—and the way— 
of getting a thing done. The most recent example he has given 
—to the consternation of Punjab officialdom—is the creation of the 
frontier province, described by a leading Indian journal as an 
“act of vivisection.” Lord Curzon (continues the same journal) 
“surveying the mass of opinion and counter-opinion which the 
courteous method of his predecessors had produced to testify to 
the impossibility of taking any kind of action,” cut the knot and 
did it. His two predecessors had reported and opined voluminously, 
but they had done nothing. Everybody outside the Punjab 
knew the thing should be done; but “the tradition of the service,” 
possibly, too, family ties and Dowb interdicted action; and the clumsy, 
costly circumlocution office triumphantly held sway. Lord Curzon 
saw at once that if he was ever effectively to control the frontier 
policy—if ever, in fact, he was to be allowed to do a Viceroy’s duty 
—he must divorce the frontier from the Punjab. “For place and 
circumstance he made but scanty allowance ; for the official situation 
and the bureaucratic handicap still less—he got the thing done.” 

Again, in Waziristan Lord Curzon has boldly grasped the nettle. 
He was not long in discovering, by personal inquiry on the spot, 
how fatuous and ruinously expensive had been the “ forward policy ” 
in that region, and how mischievous had been our attitude in 
negociating with the Waziris. He has now substituted strict blockade 
for the costly and useless punitive expeditions of the past; he has 
replaced regular troops in advanced posts by tribal militia; he has 
abolished the British-made bogus aristocracy; and, seizing on the 
democratic principle so dear to the Waziris, he has made each tribes- 
man directly interested in maintaining order and repressing raids. 
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The Punjab Alienation of Land Bill is another instance in 
point. The decadence of the yeomen farmers had for years been 
“under the consideration” of Viceroys and Lieutenant-Governors. 
It was admitted that their sad plight was due, mainly, to reckless 
mortgages and sales of their lands and to the facilities offered by 
the existing law to these transfers. The best opinion in the province 
was in favour of restriction by law of the power of alienation. But 
the discussion continued interminably. The case for legislation was 
proved to the hilt long ago but the foolscap reports had not yet 
reached the customary weight and bulk, and a bushel or two more 
might have been shot into the secretarial bins if Lord Curzon had 
not arrived on the scene. He applied the closure, stopped the endless 
talk and writing and did the thing. The Bill was passed. 

Ever watchful of the interests of the feudatory chiefs, the Viceroy 
has recently inaugurated an Imperial Cadet Corps. It is an experi- 
ment well worthy of its author. “The discovery,” says a leading 
Indian journal, “of an outlet for the services of cadets of noble and 
ruling families is a problem of the utmost difficulty which many 
viceroys have considered without attempting a solution. It is 
characteristic of Lord Curzon’s energy and decision that he should 
have set himself to the task earnestly and resolutely.” 

The recent famine, as some one has remarked, “ curled up the pro- 
vince of Bombay and burst its revenue bubble.” Perhaps the language 
is a little strong; but it described the actual situation tersely. 
The Government of Bombay was undoubtedly caught napping— 
thanks to its effete revenue system. The Viceroy has taken measures 
to prevent, if possible, another surprise of such a disastrous character. 
His task is no easy one ; but if it can be done he is the man to do it. 

India is the land of reports. There is a monthly, quarterly, half- 
yearly, annual plague of them. There is no country, probably, in 
which so many useless reports are written and so few read. In one 
province, I have heard it said, the chief business of the Local Govern- 
ment consists in dunning its officers for statistics and reports, and in 
compiling from them volumes for the delusion of the supreme 
Government. An American cynic once said, “There are three 
classes of liars—the liar, the damned liar, and the expert.” The 
expert is the ruling class. It may be accepted as a fact that more 
than one-half of the time and energy of every civil officer is taken 
up in writing. In the journal from which I have already quoted I 
find the following remarks: ‘Meanwhile, the evil grows apace. 
Each year finds the hard-worked and highly-paid district officer, 
whose place should be in the saddle and out among the villages, 
more and more tied to his desk at headquarters, spinning his red- 
tape cocoon in official circles. A very shrewd Frenchman, travelling 
in the East with the avowed object of scientifically studying the art 
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of governing oriental peoples, lately confessed to me his satisfaction 
at the discovery of another Government which surpassed his own in 
folly. ‘You take,’ he said, ‘the best men you can find in England, 
you train them carefully and pay them liberally, and then, having 
done all this, you set them down to do the work of clerks, leaving 
them no time in which to make use of their abilities and education. 
C'est joliment stupide.”” This is no exaggeration. The canker of 
report-writing and note-writing and of figure-manipulating is deep- 
rooted in India. The evil is threefold. In the first place it ex- 
hausts energies which should be devoted to higher work; it makes 
clerks instead of statesmen. Next it encourages the vice of using 
figures to conceal facts—the vice of what the American cynic would 
call the “expert.” But last, and worst of all, it saps the virtues of 
personal responsibility and resolute action. It is a sort of moral and 
mental influenza. I have seen pitiable examples of its blighting 
effect; they are legion. An officer of high standing and long service, 
and a pattern report-writer and figure-manipulator, was once suddenly 
confronted with a case of gross insubordination which required imme- 
diate action. When called upon to act, he paled, trembled like a 
leaf, retired into his private room, and, once safely locked in there, 
he began bravely to—report! Viceroys and governors have for 
many years known all this, talked about it, written about it; but 
they have done nothing. “The magnitude of the evil,’ says the 
journal from which I have already quoted, “ is admitted on all sides, 
but no one, with the exception of the present Viceroy, has had the 
pluck to tackle it in earnest.’ Lord Curzon early perceived the 
emasculating effect of the habit, and he set about curing it at once. 
He personally examined the reports, returns, and statistics of the 
various provincial governments, ordered their curtailment within 
rational limits, and directed his lieutenants in the provinces hence- 
forth to favour him with their own opinions, instead of compiling 
those of their subordinates. He has applied the same wholesome 
discipline to his councillors and secretaries. Here, again, his task is 
no easy one; but he has faced it manfully, and, given a little time, 
he will accomplish it. 

The subject of village banks has been toyed with for a quarter of 
a century in India; but, as usual, nothing has been done. Those 
best able to judge maintain that unless some such institution can be 
devised, the Indian ryot must ere long become hopelessly bankrupt. 
The experiment of agricultural advances by the Government has 
failed ; and things are no better than they were before the experi- 
ment was made. Lord Curzon saw the necessity of early action. 
He summoned a conference of men conversant with the subject, and 
invited them to consider the Egyptian plan (started by Lord Cromer) 
of rural finance, and the German (Raiffeisen) system of village 
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banks. Lord Cromer’s plan has met with some success; but it 
depends on certain concessions which the Credit-Foncier of Cairo has 
been induced to make, and it is therefore hardly applicable, at 
present at least, to India. The Conference, however, has made valu- 
able suggestions which promise well. They advise that “ village 
associations, somewhat on the lines of the Raiffeisen system, would 
be the most suitable instruments of credit for the Indian villager. 
Their advantages may be summed up thus: (1) they are worked by 
the people themselves, who, therefore, get the profits as well as the 
loans; (2) they are worked in the village, and can thus compete 
fairly with the money-lender; (3) they invest the savings of the 
cultivator as well as provide him with loans; (4) they are educative 
in their working, they do not give money for nothing, and they do 
not allow it to be squandered ; (5) they are safe.” Already some 
progress has been made in one district where experimental banks on 
the German model have been started. ‘“ Meetings are held by the 
village committee, applications for membership are granted or re- 
fused, small sums of money are received on deposit from the 
members, applications for loans are heard and investigated, and 
everything goes along in the petty and hum-drum fashion of a 
Raiffeisen bank, without any interference from outside.” The 
friends of the Indian ryot may well rejoice that the Viceroy has 
had the courage to tackle this vitally important question and bring 
its solution within sight. 

Education has absorbed a good deal of Lord Curzon’s attention. 
He has strong leanings to a high standard of culture—natural in a 
Balliol man. But these have not blinded him to the evils of the 
Indian University system, nor to the grave neglect of primary 
education. He refuses to allow the wealthy classes to absorb the 
funds which should be devoted to the rudimentary education of the 
masses, and he condemns the system which makes examinations the 
sole test of education. He has given sympathetic encouragement to 
technical schools and research institutions, Never before has there 
been such a stimulus to the practical side of education in India. 

Art, archwology, and the preservation of ancient monuments and 
buildings, are receiving the Viceroy’s enthusiastic attention. None 
of his predecessors, not even the esthetic Lytton, had found time to 
think of such things: but it is the busiest men who can always find 
time, and Lord Curzon has already saved from destruction many 
objects of historic and antiquarian interest which India could ill 
afford to lose. 

Another interesting aspect of Lord Curzon’s administration is the 
line which he has recently taken in legislation. Under former 
Viceroys the Legislative Council was practically a close conservative 
association of officials; and the influence of public opinion was 
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little felt. The law as it stands at present does not allow the 
large and growing non-official classes much influence in the 
deliberations of the Council. Lord Curzon has boldly thrown 
the chamber doors as wide open as he can, and has invited the 
co-operation of the best informed non-officials. In the discussions 
on the two important Bills of last session—the Assam Labour and 
the Mines Bills—public opinion, voiced by several leading men, 
played a very important part. New light was thrown on the matters 
under discussion, perfect freedom of speech was encouraged, opposing 
views were well threshed out, and the public felt, when the Bills 
passed into law, that the interests of all classes had been fairly and 
adequately represented. During the debate on the Assam Labour 
Bill, Lord Curzon made a suggestion to the tea-planters which 
seems likely to be of immense importance to the industry. He 
pointed out the enormous market offered by India itself for the 
produce of the plantations. ‘Why worry yourselves about the 
foreign market,” he said in effect, “ when there is such a splendid 
market at your very doors?” His advice was well timed. I 
read in the Times that “the scheme for pushing the sale of 
Indian tea among the native population, as suggested by Lord 
Curzon in his speech on the Assam Labour Bill, has taken practical 
shape. <A tea-distributing agency has been formed. With the 
present low prices the native consumption is expected to reach 
fifteen or twenty million pounds. If this is achieved nothing more 
is likely to be heard of over-production.” The Nuski-Seistan route 
into Persia (another of the Viceroy’s pet schemes) will be of great 
advantage to the Indian tea trade. 

Enough has, I think, now been said to show that the captious 
critic in this country has gone far wrong in his estimate of Lord 
Curzon’s work in the East. The present Viceroy has, in the short 
two years and a-half of office, shown how India ought to be governed 
and the British people owe him a debt of gratitude which they are 
not likely to forget when he returns to this country. There is only 
one distant limb of the Indian Empire—Burma—which has not yet 
felt Lord Curzon’s personal touch. He intends to pay a visit to that 
province in November. If rumour is to be believed his visit will be 
of much benefit to the province, and its results will be awaited with 
interest. 

An ONLOOKER. 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN WESTERN CANADA. 


Ir has always seemed to me such a misdirected stream of philanthropy, 
which carries out of the Old Country a class of women for whom the 
demand at home so infinitely exceeds the supply (I need hardly say I 
allude to domestic servants) and leaves to drift as best they can, that 
vast army of gentlewomen, daughters of professional men, impoverished 
landed gentry and others, who by their birth, tradition, and upbringing 
are so ably qualified for Colonial life and surroundings. Few who 
have thought at all about the subject will deny that education and good 
breeding almost invariably mean increased power of endurance and of 
adaptability to altered conditions of life. I cannot do better than illus- 
trate this by the experience of a friend of mine, a delicately nurtured 
woman, who, on marrying a rancher in Western Canada, took out with 
her the maid she had had for some years at home. After trying the 
life for barely six weeks the latter told her mistress she was going 
home, as she could stand the life no longer; and go she did, leaving 
her mistress, for whom she had professed much devotion, absolutely 
bereft of womanly help in a far-off land. On the other hand in the 
several cases which have come under my own observation, where the 
companion was of gentle birth, the tale has been a very different one, 
generally only terminating on the happy marriage of the employee ; and 
yet in both cases the life and work were practically the same. You 
engage a servant very often at great personal inconvenience, for more 
often than not the accommodation of your house is so limited that you 
have to spend half your time in her company, when suddenly—perhaps 
because you have wanted your own horse and “ rig,” unknowing that 
she had intended going out that afternoon; or she has heard that Mrs. 
So-and-so offers, in addition to the wage you give, ‘‘ the privileges of 
the family ”’—whatever that may mean—off she goes at a moment’s 
notice, neither knowing nor caring what becomes of you. There is no 
doubt you would much rather be without her, but still the work is too 
heavy for you alone. Whom then can you have? This is where Mr. 
Brice’s argument supplies an answer.’ Have a woman of your own 
class of life, one who would be a friend, take an interest in your affairs 
as you would in hers, and be a congenial companion in a land where 
distances are great and women few. It is a crying need in the Colonies 
to-day, and is bound to become even greater in the days that are to be. 

As much misconception seems to exist with regard to the surround- 
ings, the duties and the social conditions, which a gentlewoman might 


(1) Cf. Emigration for Gentlewomen by Arthur Montefiore Brice in The Nine- 
teenth Century for April, 1901. 
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expect to find in Colonial life, I will try to give as briefly as possible 
my own experience. 

Having five brothers settled in Western Canada, three on a wheat 
farm in Assiniboia, two in business in Vancouver City, B. C., I decided 
four years since to go out and see them, with no very definite idea of 
ever making my home with them; for, like many others, I thought the 
life would be quite impossible for one who had never been over strong 
and had no special aptitude for domestic life. So it was arranged that 
I should go out to Vancouver for the summer, calling at the farm near 
Indian Head en route, whither I should return for the harvest in August 
and September. 

The novelty of the journey made it a delight, as travelling in the 
Western Hemisphere is made wonderfully comfortable considering the 
immense distances that have to be traversed ; and after the first night 
I slept splendidly, being almost sorry when the fourth morning at 
5 a.m. I found myself at my destination. But here, misery of miseries, 
was a crushing disappointment, there being no one to meet me. Here 
had I come thousands of miles by sea and land, and yet because a 
stupid alarm clock had forgotten to ‘‘ go off,” I nearly turned tail and 
came straight back again. However two of my fellow passengers with 
more sense then I had at my command, suggested my accompanying 
them to the hotel and waiting till people began to wake when I might 
go to the Rectory, where I was sure of a welcome. No such desperate 
measure proved necessary, for hardly had we left the station when two 
men appeared, racing down the long straggling unkept looking street, 
who proved to be my belongings, and all was forgiven at the sight of a 
familiar face. 

We went up to the Rectory, and imagine my amazement to find myself 
in a charming little drawing-room, which might have been transplanted 
from any spot at home. Pretty hangings, numbers of pictures, books 
galore, lovely plants, and a piano. Could I really be in that God- 
forsaken land, which one’s English friends persist in terming the Back- 
woods ? It seemed incredible. The same surprise awaited me at breakfast, 
where everything was equally reminiscent of the home I had just left. 
Pretty flowers, nice silver, and identically the same food. So much for 
Revelation number one. But Revelation number two, speedily to follow, 
readjusted my ideas, and revived once more the adventurer’s spirit. 
When I saw the carriage (or ‘‘ Rig” as it is called) which was to take 
me to my brother’s house, I could have verily believed it had come out 
of the Ark. How it ever held together was a mystery; yet it lasted 
for twelve months after that, and even then was sold in part payment 
for a pony to an Indian, who considered he got far the best of the 
bargain. This relic of the past was drawn by two large farm horses 
whose harness left much to be desired. The jolting—for it was just at 
the thaw—was positively awful, almost worse than being at sea, but we 
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got over the ground in an unconscionably short time, arriving at the 
Shanty without any mishap. 

Here, indeed, my expectations were more than fulfilled. Lowly 
though my ideal had been, it was a world too high. The rubbish that 
was round about was amazing (and this is a characteristic of most 
bachelor’s establishments, all that is not wanted being simply pitched 
outside), empty cans, socks, and other specimens of the masculine ward- 
robe, odds and ends of machinery, a pan or two, empty boxes, hens and 
cats, pigs and dogs, till I hardly knew where to step. And then—when 
I got inside—even now I can hardly look back without a feeling of 
horror. I saw at once I must accept their arrangement and stay at a 
neighbour’s house for the few days I meant to stop on the prairie, where 
it was plain to see the difference a woman’s presence made. Here I 
used to spend the night, going to my brothers’ each morning to spend 
the day, cooking, cleaning, mending. Since then I have been told this 
anecdote: Anxious to know what I was like, a neighbour sent over her 
husband to “ prospect” ; on his return, ‘‘Tom,” she said, ‘‘ what is she 
like”? ‘Oh, she’s right enough I reckon.” ‘Does she seem stuck- 
up”? “Nay,” was his reply, ‘‘I know nowt about that, when I got 
there she wor carting t’ dirt out o’t shanty by t’ barrerful.” And that’s 
just about what I was doing. But the air was so brilliant, the experi- 
ence was so novel, and we were so thoroughly happy that the toil, 
incredible though it may seem, was a real pleasure. 

After ten days of this, I went on to Vancouver for the summer. Of 
my stay there, delightful though it was, I need not speak, for it was too 
much like life in any town at home, Vancouver being an up-to-date 
go-ahead city, with all the necessaries and most of the luxuries of 
civilisation. One instance of a woman’s successful work there may 
be given. 

A lady, formerly in very comfortable circumstances at home, a pupil 
of Madame Sainton-Dolby, owing to serious financial difficulties deter- 
mined, in a new country, to make the most of her training; so, giving 
up her home in London, and armed with only one letter of introduction, 
she arrived at Vancouver in May, 1897. After trying to get singing 
pupils, with very little success, she was glad to accept a post as nursery 
governess in one of the best known families there. Here she became 
acquainted with many people, and, on the promise of a certain number 
of pupils for music and other subjects, she resigned her engagement, 
bought a little house for which she has now fully paid, and is at the 
present moment making more than a livelihood, an example of courage 
and energy worthy of emulation. With barely four years’ work she is 
able to save, and is possessed of a nice little property steadily rising in 
value. This, however, is perhaps an exceptional case ; but nurses both 
for children and the sick are much in demand, and lady helps could no 
doubt readily obtain berths if the salaries they asked were not so 
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exorbitant. It must be remembered that in a new country where every 
one has to make his own way, it is often impossible to give the £50 or 
even £60 which is demanded as wage; whereas if £25 or £30 were 
asked, this sum would be gladly given in addition to a most comfortable 
home, for work which, in the towns at any rate, is by no means 
onerous. 

In September I returned to the Prairie, where a new era had already 
dawned. A small building, about twelve feet square, used previously 
as a granary, had now been done up, and made a charming little 
room. A trestle bed, a wash-stand, two tables, and a chair or two con- 
stituted the furniture, together with what was intended to be a looking- 
glass, suitable, no doubt, for a mere man, but certainly not calculated to 
increase a woman’s vanity. Some curtains, a few photographs I had 
with me, and a book or two, soon gave the little spot an air of Home. 
The bed covered with a rug made a capital sofa by day, when friends 
came to afternoon tea in truly English fashion. This time the visit was 
prolonged for two months, extremely busy and happy ones, all through 
the harvest, when my brothers often worked for fourteen hours a day. 
Was it not something to be able to have nice hot meals ready for them 
when they came in absolutely tired out, instead of their having to get 
what came first to hand in miserable comfortless fashion? Towards the 
middle of November I left for Vancouver with the understanding that 
when I returned in the spring I should find a nice little home waiting, 
which I did, and the old order was entirely changed, though we leave 
the old Shack still standing as a contrast to what the present has 
brought forth. 

Since then the conditions of life have tremendously improved. 
The country is becoming much better settled, farmers are better off, 
and with increased demand and competition, prices have come down ; 
an infinitely greater variety of commodities is obtainable in the shops, 
and the social side of life is brighter and gayer. 

Our household consisted of three brothers, two hired men, who lived 
with us the seven busy working months of the year, and myself. I at 
once saw I could not manage alone, so persuaded another sister to come 
out in June, 1898, and together we went into our newly-finished house, 
which consists of two sitting-rooms, the larger being divided by cur- 
tains into dining-room and smoke-room—the smaller being my own 
especial sanctum where the men are only admitted when their work is 
done, and a certain level of cleanliness has been attained. Upstairs 
are three good bedrooms, my old room at the Shanty being used as an 
extra one. Atthe back of the house is a large lean-to kitchen con- 
taining a small room in which the men wash when they come in from 
work. Last, but not least, is an excellent cellar where, even in the 
hottest summer, everything is fresh and cool. This delectable region 
is reached through a trap-door, where once I nearly killed myself by 
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stepping on a sheep’s head (inadvertently left there by the butcher of 
the family) and rolling in a horrible fright to the bottom of the steps. 

As economy of labour is the aim of a woman’s life out there, the 
next question was how to furnish the house on this basis, so we decided 
to have all the floors covered with linoleum or Japanese matting, so 
clean-looking and so easily washed. The majority have their floors 
painted, but as this entails their being redone each year, we felt that 
our plan would be more satisfactory in the long run. Furniture suit- 
able for its environment is easily obtainable and very cheap. Besides 
which, the men themselves are often good carpenters and make many 
simple things. Our smoke-room couches and tables are all home-made 
and do extremely well. We did not do everything at once: the first 
year the absolute necessaries only were procured, other things coming 
in due order, until now we have attained to carpets in three rooms and 
the indispensable piano—such a comfort in the long winter evenings. 

Now for the work which seems so appalling to those at home. They 
cannot or will not understand the multitude of appliances for the sim- 
plification of labour, reducing it to a minimum. Instead of having 
half-a-dozen fires there is one stove in the basement which warms 
the whole house; in the winter it is kept in night and day, so there 
are no fireplaces to be cleaned each morning. A little mop is used 
to wash up with, so that you need never put your hands in water. 
And even for washing floors, there is a mechanical arrangement which 
vbviates the necessity of going on your knees: and so on in every 
direction. 

We rose about 6 a.m., and when we got down found a good fire, 
lighted by one of the men, and the kettle boiling. As we had laid 
the breakfast-table the night before, we merely had to fry the bacon, 
ete., and make tea for the 6.30 or 7 o’clock breakfast. After the men 
had departed we cleared away and washed up: then the cook-sister 
would sweep the dining-room and prepare the dinner, look after the 
poultry and do the thousand and one little things which always seem to 
crop up: churning, perhaps, or bread-baking, or it might be merely 
giving an extra tidying-up of cupboards; the other sister, in the 
meantime, doing the beds, dusting our sitting-room, and so on, simi- 
larly to a housemaid at home. By 10.30 we were generally on the 
verandah sewing or reading, with an occasional visit to the kitchen to 
see that dinner was going on right. This meal, at 12.30, usually con- 
sisted of meat with one or two vegetables, milk pudding, and fruit 
tart; soup occasionally, and game frequently in the season, relieved 
our menus of the dull monotony which might otherwise have charac- 
terised them. After dinner we immediately cleared away and washed- 
up. By 2.30 our work was done, and after a short rest we would get 
our ponies and go off for the afternoon to see our friends, having pre- 
pared everything for supper in case we did not return. If we felt lazy 
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we merely scrambled into our hammocks on the verandah, and waited 
for our friends to come and see us. A cup of tea at 4.0 enabled us to 
wait till supper at 6.30, after which once more wash-up and lay the table 
for the morrow: and then the cosy chat in the cool of the evening, or 
a drive to a neighbour’s and bed at 9.300r10.0. Frequently we would 
go off to a neighbouring settlement for a picnic, a gymkhana, or a polo 
match, with a dance to follow. And now and again, that first summer, 
half-a-dozen friends would ride over, stay the night (sleeping on the 
sofas and even on the floor), to start at 5.0 the next morning for a 
wolf-hunt. This, however, was burning the candle too much at both 
ends and hunting now takes place at more reasonable hours. Ponies 
are ridiculously cheap; my three did not cost £20 all told, and the last 
is a little beauty who can do everything but speak. 

There was one difficulty that confronted us when we started house- 
keeping, and that was: ‘‘ Could we have our meals with the hired men, 
neither of whom at that time could lay claim to the title of gentleman ?” 
We decided in the affirmative, for the idea of two distinct meals was 
appalling. We never regretted our decision; and our whole experi- 
ence has proved that a lady receives from men of this class the courtesy 
and respect accorded her by those of her own rank of life. Never once 
had I cause to complain, and as each year brought us fresh men, not to 
speak of the multitude who came to see my brothers on business or plea- 
sure, this in itself speaks volumes for their innate chivalry, as owing to 
the necessary intimacy of our lives it might be thought that the position 
would be awkward, if not intolerable. 

At the end of twelve months our ménage had to undergo reconstruc- 
tion, as my sister had to return to England, partly on private matters, 
but partly, truth compels me to admit, because the life did not suit her. 
The atmosphere so bracing to me, and, indeed, to the majority who go 
there, had an entirely reverse effect upon her; so from June, 1899, I 
had to face life alone, which enables me to speak most sympathetically 
of the truth of Mr. Brice’s article. I would have given simply any- 
thing for some one to take my sister’s place. It was not the amount of 
work that distressed me, but the lack of feminine companionship. I 
used sometimes to long for the sight of a woman’s face. 

Perhaps if I had tried very hard I might have obtained a maid- 
servant who would have condescended to work for me if she had no 
more pressing engagement; or I might more readily have obtained the 
services of a Doukobor woman. As she, however, knew no English, 
and I was equally ignorant of Russian, the experiment seemed too rash, 
though it has been tried with fairly satisfactory results by ladies who 
were in direr straits than I. I did, in a weak moment, take in a way- 
faring lad, who, after trying to instil into my heart the virtue of long- 
suffering, decamped as silently as he came, taking with him nothing 
more serious than half-a-dozen boxes of sardines. After this it seemed 
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better to wait till I could come home and persuade some girl friend to 
join me. 

Mine is no exceptional case. On the contrary, it is the rule, even 
for the married, for little children, with all their winsome ways, need 
a lot of looking after, and leave very little time for the poor tired mother 
to have much rest. To such the assistance of a gentlewoman who 
would relieve her of some of her responsibility, and give her the chance 
of getting a day’s absolute rest now and then, would be incalculable. 

It may be said, ‘‘ But how about the girl who comes out: is she to 
have all work and no play?” On the contrary, in many cases. where 
the experiment has been tried, the remark has often been made by 
outsiders that the employee seemed to have a much better time than 
her employer. ‘This, of course, ought not to be; but it is easy to see 
how the mistake arises. The lady is so thankful to have a nice helpful 
girl of her own class with her, that she wants her to have the most 
favourable impression of her new home, and so sacrifices herself for the 
sake of the new arrival, letting her go to this picnic and that dance, in 
the hope that it will make things pleasanter for her. 

What, then, does a girl lose by going out there, so far as externals 
are concerned? Is she musical? there is the piano, or, at any rate, 
the universal parlour organ. And it is wonderful what a lot of harmony 
you can extract from one of these unpromising instruments. I have 
known of most enjoyable dances with this as the sole music. Can she 
sketch ? There are scenes even on the dull monotonous prairie of 
radiant beauty. Or, perhaps, she is a great reader. Here she gains 
decidedly, for nearly every book published at 6s. in England may be 
got for half price there, and every house gladly constitutes itself a 
lending library. And for friends—what may be lacking in quantity 
(to put it baldly) is more than made up in quality, for more absolute 
and disinterested friendship could nowhere be surpassed, and I, for 
one, can never be sufficiently grateful for the kindness I have received. 

The great drawback, of course, is that where distances are so tremen- 
dous, your life is bounded by your immediate neighbourhood. When 
one only earns two or three pounds a month, one does not care to spend 
it all on a long railway journey, even though it be to hear Albani or 
Gadski, or perchance Ysaye. This is what one misses, music, pictures, 
plays, so near to us all in England. To some, the absence of this side 
of life amounts to positive pain. Yet, after all, is this so terrible a 
drawback? Think of what is offered instead. A home where she is 
treated exactly as a sister might be; when her share of the work is 
accomplished she can, if she so wish, go her own way, see her own 
friends, and, in fact, do as she likes. As to salary, in the part that 
I know best £25 to £35 a year is more the rule than the £50 Mr. Brice 
names, though this is obtained further west, but prices being propor- 
tionately higher, little is gained. Out of this she need spend very 
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little on her dress, and incidental expenses are few. Does not this 
seem a more inviting prospect than wearing out one’s life as a typist or 
nursery-governess, or that nondescript being, companion or lady help, 
which is often all a girl with.no specialised training is competent for in 
the Motherland ? 

The very variety of the work destroys its difficulty, for I take it that 
it is monotony we dislike rather than work itself; and of monotony there 
is very little, where such a multitude of interests occupy our minds. 

Mr. Brice urges that if a sister join her brother she should go out 
the year after he does. Might it not be well ‘however, if she go out at 
all during the early years of her brother’s settlement, that she go at the 
same time he does, finding a home (on mutual terms may be) in the 
same locality if not in the same household. Then when he takes up 
land the following year, she would have the necessary experience to 
begin housekeeping at once with him, knowing all the little ‘tricks of 
the trade,” which economise labeur so marvellously. By so doing she 
would prevent his ever having to ‘‘ batch” and drifting into those 
habits of carelessness,—if not worse—that take such ages to eradicate. 
And I dare wager that she will save enough in their first year’s house- 
keeping to pay for the building of the extra room which she perforce 
will need. 

Few but those who have actually lived out there, can realise the 
miserable conditions under which so many of our brothers live. I have 
not spoken of their work, it has been described far more ably than I 
could attempt in many books treating of Colonial life. WhenI think 
of how grateful they are for all one does, I wonder a sister is not in 
every bachelor’s house, until it is a bachelor’s house no longer. And 
this brings me to another point on which I hope I may be allowed to 
touch. 

Hundreds of young Englishmen go out to seek their fortunes year by 
year: where are the women who ought to be their helpmeets? Not in 
the lands to which they go most certainly. So the young man, tired of 
“‘ batching,” either comes home for a wife who too often does not under- 
stand the life to which she is going, and the tragic tale of J/i/da 
Strafford, that vivid story of broken hopes and unsuitable environment 
is told once more; or he marries the girl on the spot—too often alas, 
an ignorant, uncultivated girl, whom he is ashamed to bring home to 
his people, who even if she make his home comfortable (which by no 
means is invariably the case), can never be in touch with the finer side 
of her husband’s nature. It may be thought that a man who lives as 
most ranchers and struggling farmers do, far from the centres of intel- 
lectual life and thought, would speedily lose all refinement and graces 
of civilisation. On the contrary, though externally this may seem to be 
the fact, a ‘“‘ bachelor’s shack” being often synonymous with disorder 
if not dirt, yet morally and intellectually he is generally on a level 
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with, if not superior to, his brother at home, provided this was the 
case when he arrived in the Colony. It is too often forgotten that the 
Colonies are the ‘‘dumping-ground” for the ne’er-do-wells of the 
Motherland ; so, naturally, cut off from the only rock which might steady 
them, they too frequently merely go from bad to worse in the land to 
which they have been sent. 

To sum up then: whom do we want? Not, most decidedly, the 
woman who looks forward to nothing but a ‘ good time” as she would 
express it, and talks of work as menial. As if any work is menial 
where everybody takes their part. But we do want those who will be 
kind and helpful, willing to take the rough with the smooth and not. 
always expecting all the plums of life. Robust health in England is 
not a necessary qualification, though of course desirable, for the prairie 
atmosphere is so pure and invigorating that many delicate folk on their 
arrival become new creatures; and I have often been amazed at what 
fragile, delicate-looking women are able to accomplish. I should not 
advise girls under twenty-one to go out, nor over twenty-eight; and if 
they have a small income so much the better, for private means greaso 
the wheels of life out of all proportion to their amount. Fifty pounds 
sounds so much more as two hundred and fifty dollars, and has a 
correspondingly elevating influence on your spirits. The knowledge, too, 
that if anything went very badly wrong you have the wherewithal to 
return to England, acts as a very useful tonic, and generally prevents 
the occurrence of any such event. 

I do not hold that previous training of any kind is absolutely indis- 
pensable, though of obvious value ; forif a girl be willing to learn, she 
can learn out there just as well as at home; and, as it is more often 
companionship that is desired than even assistance in the work, one 
understanding the kind of life and willing to undertake its responsi- 
bilities need not be debarred because of her ignorance of detail. A 
cheerful, happy temperament will be worth all the technical knowledge 
in the world. But if training can be obtained in the Motherland so 
much the better; and I should specially recoommend— 

(a) A practical course of plain cooking, including bread making. 

(6) Laundry work, especially the getting up of starched things, 
though as far as I am concerned Ihave never done this, for 
we get our things well and most reasonably done. The wives 
of many of the poorer emigrants are often only too thankful 
to do your washing, or will come to your house at a charge of 
fivepence an hour. Besides which, in most of the towns along 
the great railway line the ubiquitous Chinaman has established 
his little laundry and does starched things most beautifully 
though his prices are frequently high. 

(c) The elements of dressmaking, such as blouses and plain skirts 
Materials are reasonable ; but though ready made (especially 
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men’s) working clothes are particularly cheap, better things 
are very dear. 

(d) Butter-making: though I do not follow Mr. Brice in recom- 
mending her to learn to milk. She will find she has quite 
enough to do without this, if she attend properly to the house, 
poultry, and probably the garden. This little bit of advice 
was volunteered me by an old pioneer when first I went out, 

* and I am sure he was right. If she once learns she will 
always have to do it, and as the generality of English women 
in the Colonies almost invariably overtax their powers, it is 
well to preach moderation where it can be effectually put into 
practice. 

In this connection I should like to mention the Leaton Colonial 
Training Home, near Wellington, Shropshire, where girls are most 
efficiently trained for the duties of Colonial life at the very low fee of 
10s. or 15s. a week for a three or six months course. Anyone who 
underwent a course in this excellent institution could be quite certain of 
finding very readily a welcome in any colony, and would know exactly 
what would be expected of her. I can only hope that it is my ignor- 
ance which prevents my alluding to other institutions of a similarly 
practical kind. 

I have entered into such trifling details, for I find how extraordinarily 
ignorant people are of our surroundings. Since my return a lady of 
good social standing, who has a son out there, confided to me how 
delighted she had been to find, when he came back, that he had not 
lost all his manners. She had evidently quite expected he would use 
his knife as a salt-spoon, and come into the drawing room in his shirt 
sleeves. Another, on hearing we had iron and brass bedsteads through- 
out our house (with spring mattresses) was incredulous. ‘‘ But my dear, I 
always pictured you as sleeping on the floor with a bundle of hay, or 
the feathers from the birds you killed, as a bed.” And there was quite 
a plaintive air of disappointment that it wasn’t true. So first of all we 
must enlist the sympathy of the Press. Through its good offices more 
could be done in a week than individuals could do in a year. When 
once the ignorance is dispelled, I do not think we shall have to wait 
long for the realisation of our hopes, and the supply of gentlewomen 
such as I have faintly described may approximate more nearly to the 
great demand there is for their services. The sympathy, too, of active 
ladies in the Motherland would speedily find a response in those of the 
daughter countries. Personally, I can speak of at least one (living in 
Toronto) who has made this subject her own, and who would most 
cordially co-operate in any effort originating in this country, and 
who has already done much to make the needs known in Eastern 
Canada. 

One of the chief drawbacks, no doubt, to any wide scheme of 
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emigration for gentlewomen is the very obvious difficulty of bringing 
both employer and employee into direct communication. In the Report 
for 1900 of The United British Women’s Emigration Association, 
practically the only Society which makes this its object, it is stated 
that during the preceding twelve months this Association and the 
societies working in connection with it, sent out 345 single women, of 
whom the largest proportion (109) went to Canada, but of these a large 
percentage were domestic servants: a mere drop in the ocean of our 
needs, thankful though we must be for the work the Society is doing. 
If only all Agencies for the employment of women could make known 
the wide opening there is in the Colonies, and the protection afforded 
by the above Association to girls and women going to distant lands, a 
far greater number would surely offer their services, and find a fuller, 
freer life than could ever be their lot in the over-crowded Motherland. 
But the Colonies themselves must take the initiative and make far more 
widely known the organisations which already exist, and in every chief 
town of every Colony let there be well known Central Agencies, with 
their Correspondents in every quarter of the kingdom, to whom both 
employers and employed may apply. These, if kept in constant com- 
munication with the many Agencies for the employment of Gentle- 
women in the Motherland, would act as channels of supply for the 
ever-increasing demand in the daughter countries, and at no very 
distant date there will be a very different tale to tell. At present, 
unfortunately, so few persons (comparatively) know of these organisa- 
tions that, unless the Press makes known their existence, few will be 
able to avail themselves of the means already at hand. 
ExvizasetH Lewruwaire. 











THROUGH THE IVORY GATE. 


Ae 
UNDER THE EVENING STAR. 


Poor little songs, children of sorrow, go. 
A wind may take you up, and blow you far: 
My heart will go with you, too, wherever you go. 


As the little leaves in the wood they pass; 
The wind has lifted them, and the wind is gone. 
Have I, too, not heard the wind come, and pass ? 


The secret dews fall under the Evening-Star, 
And there is peace, I know, in the west: yet, if there be no dawn, 
The secret dews fall under the Evening-Star. 





a. 
THE ENCHANTED VALLEYS. 


By the Gate of Sleep we enter the Enchanted Valleys. 
White soundless birds fly near the twilit portals: 
Follow, and they lead to the Silent Alleys. 


Grey pastures are there, and hush’d spell-bound woods, 
And still waters, girt with unwhispering reeds ; 
Lost dreams linger there, wan multitudes : 


They haunt the grey waters, the alleys dense and dim, 
The immemorial woods of timeless age, 
And where the forest leans on the grey sea’s rim. 


Nothing is there of gladness or of sorrow : 
What is past can neither be glad nor sad. 
It is past: there is no dawn, no to-morrow. 


III. 
THE VALLEY OF WHITE POPPIES. 


Between the grey pastures and the dark wood 
A valley of white poppies is lit by the low moon: 
It is the grave of dreams, a holy rood. 
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It is quiet there: no wind doth ever fall. 
Long, long ago a wind sang once a heart-sweet rune: 
Now the white poppies grow, silent and tall. 


A white bird floats there like a drifting leaf : 
It feeds upon faint sweet hopes and perishing dreams, 
And the still breath of unremembering grief. 


And, as a silent leaf, the white bird passes, 
Winnowing the dusk by dim forgetful streams. 
I am alone now among the silent grasses. 





IV. 
THE VALLEY OF SILENCE. 


In the secret Valley of Silence 
No breath doth fall; 
No wind stirs in the branches ; 
No bird doth call : 
As on a white wall 
A breathless lizard is still, 
So silence lies on the valley, 
Breathlessly still. 


In the dusk-grown heart of the valley 
An altar rises white : 
No rapt priest bends in awe 
Before its silent light : 
But sometimes a flight 
Of breathless words of prayer 
White-wing’d enclose the altar, 
Eddies of prayer. 





V. 
DREAM MEADOWS. 


Girt with great garths of shadow 
Dim meadows fade in grey : 
No moon lightens the gloaming, 
The meadows know no day: 
But pale shapes shifting 
From dusk to dusk, or lifting 
Frail wings in flight, go drifting 
Adown each flowerless way. 
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These phantom-dreams in shadow 
Were once of wild-rose flame ; 
Each wore a star of glory, 
Each had a loved sweet name : 
Now they are nameless, knowing 
Nor star nor flame, but going 
Whither they know not, flowing 
Waves without wind or aim. 


But later through the gloaming 
The Midnight Shepherd cries : 
The trooping shadows follow 
Making a wind of sighs : 
The fold is hollow and black, 
No pathway thence, no track ; 
No dream ever comes back 
Beneath those silent skies. 


GREY PASTURES. 


In the grey gloaming where the white moth flies, 
When I, quiet dust, on the forgetful wind, 
Shall be untroubled by any breath of sighs, 


It may be I shall fall like dew upon 
The still breath of grey pastures such as these 
Wherein I wander now ’twixt dusk and dawn. 


See, in this phantom bloom I leave a kiss : 
It was given me in fire, now it is grey dust: 
Mayhap I may thrill again at the touch of this. 


VII. 
DREAM-LONGING. 


O, »vould I were the cool wind that's blowing from the sea, 
Each loneliest valley I would search till I should come to thee. 


In the dew on the grass is your name, dear, in the leaf on the tree— 
O, would I were the wind cool that’s blowing from the sea. 


O, would I were the cool wind that’s blowing far from me— 
The grey silence, the grey waves, the grey wastes of the sea. 
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VIII. 
REMEMBRANCE. 


No more: let there be no more said ; 
It is over now, the long hope, the beautiful dream, 
The poor body of love in his graveis laid. 


I had dreamed his shining eyes eternal, alas! 
Now, dead love, I know, can never rise again. 
Never, never again shall I see even his shadow pass. 


A star has ceased to shine in my lonely skies. 
Sometimes I dream I see it shining in my heart, 
As a bird the windless pool over which it flies. 


No: no more: I will not say what I see there: 
Sorrow has depths within depths. . . . silence is best ; 
Farewell, Dead Love: no more the same road we fare. 


TX. 


THE SINGER IN THE WOODS. 


” 


‘‘ Were Memory but a voice. .. . 


Where moongrey-thistled dunes divide the woods from the sea 
Sometimes a phantom drifts, like smoke, from tree to tree : 
His voice is as the thin faint song when the wind wearily 
Sighs in the grass, and sighing, dies: barely it comes to me. 


Sometimes I hear the sighing voice along the shadowy shore ; 
Sometimes wave-borne it cemes, as when on labouring oar 
Dying men sigh once, and die, at the closing of the door 
They hear below the muffled tides or the dull drowning roar. 


Sometimes he passes through the caves where twilight dies ; 
His voice like mist from a valley then doth rise, 

Or, in a windy flight of gathered sighs, 

Is blown like perishing smoke against the midnight skies. 


But oftenest in the dark woods I hear him sing 

Dim, half remembered things, where the old mosses cling 
To the old trees, and the faint wandering eddies bring 
The phantom echoes of a phantom Spring. 


Lost in the dark gulf of the woods, his song sinks low : 
I listen: and hear only the long, inevitable, slow 
Falling of wave on wave, the sighing flow: 

In the silence I hear my heart crying in its old woe. 
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X. 
REQUIEM. 


In the sunken city of Murias 
A golden Image dwells: 

The sea-song of the trampling waves 
Is as muffled bells 
Where He dwells, 

In the city of Murias. 


In the sunken city of Murias 
A golden Image gleams: 

The loud noise of the moving seas 
Is“as woven beams 
Where He dreams, 

In the city of Murias. 


In the sunken city of Murias, 
Deep, deep beneath the sea 

The Image sits and hears Time break 
The heart I gave to thee 
And thou to me, 

In the city of Murias. 


In the sunken city of Murias, 
Long, oh, so long ago, 

Our souls were wed when the world was young ; 
Are we old now, that we know 
This silent woe 

In the city of Murias ? 


In the sunken city of Murias 
A graven Image dwells: 
The sound of our little sobbing prayer 
Is as muffled bells 
Where He dwells, 
In the city of Murias. 
Fiona Mactexon. 
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ANTICIPATIONS.' 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PROPHECY. 





ViI.—Tue Conrucr or LAanevaces. 


WE have brought together thus far in these Anticipations the material 
for the picture of a human community somewhere towards the year 2000. 
We have imagined its roads, the type and appearance of its homes, its 
social developments, its internal struggle for organisation ; we have specu- 
lated upon its moral and esthetic conditions, read its newspaper, made an 
advance criticism upon the lack of universality in its literature, and 
attempted to imagine it at war. We have decided in particular that 
unlike the civilised community of the immediate past which lived either 
in sharply-defined towns or agriculturally over a wide country, this 
population will be distributed in a quite different way, a little more 
thickly over vast urban regions and a little less thickly over less attrac- 
tive or less convenient or less industrial parts of the world. And 
implicit in all that has been written there has appeared an unavoidable 
assumption that the coming community will be vast, something geogra- 
phically more extensive than most, and geographically different from 
almost all existing communities, that the outline its creative forces will 
draw not only does not coincide with existing political centres and boun- 
daries, but will be more often than not in direct conflict with them, 
uniting areas that are separated and separating areas that are united, 
grouping here half a dozen tongues and peoples together and there tear- 
ing apart homogeneous bodies and distributing the fragments among 
separate groups. And it will now be well to inquire a little into the 
general causes of these existing divisions, the political boundaries of 
to-day, and the still older contours of language and race. 

It is first to be remarked that each of these sets of boundaries is 
superposed, as it were, on the older sets. Tho race areas, for example, 
which are now not traceable in Europe at all must have represented old 
regions of separation, the language areas, which have little or no 
essential relation to racial distribution have also given way long since 
to the newer forces that have united and consolidated nations. And 
the still newer forces that have united and separated the nineteenth 
century states have been, and in many cases are still, in manifest conflict 
with “national” ideas. 

Now in the original separation of human races, in the subsequent 


(1) Copyright in the United States of America, 1901, by H. G. Wells. 
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differentiation and spread of languages, in the separation of men into 
nationalities, and in the union and splitting of states and empires, we 
have to deal essentially with the fluctuating manifestations of the same 
fundamental shaping factor which will determine the distribution of 
urban districts in the coming years. Every boundary of the ethnogra- 
phical, linguistic, political and commercial map—as a little considera- 
tion will show—has indeed been traced in the first place by the means 
of transit, under the compulsion of geographical contours. 

There are evident in Europe four or five or more very distinct racial 
types, and since the methods and rewards of barbaric warfare and the 
nature of the chief chattels of barbaric trade have always been 
diametrically opposed to racial purity, their original separation could 
only have gone on through such an entire lack of communication as to 
have prevented either trade or warfare between the bulk of the 
differentiating bodies. These original racial types are now inextric- 
ably mingled. Unobservant, over-scholarly people talk or write in 
the profoundest manner about a Teutonic race and a Keltic race, and 
institute all sorts of curious contrasts between these phantoms, but 
these are not races at all, if physical characteristics have anything to 
do with race. The Dane, the Bavarian, the Prussian, the Frieslander, 
the Wessex peasant, the Kentish man, the Virginian, the man from 
New Jersey, the Norwegian, the Swede, and the Transvaal Boer, are 
generalised about, for example, as Teutonic, while the short, dark, 
cunning sort of Welshman, the tall and generous Highlander, the 
miscellaneous Irish, the square-headed Breton, and any sort of Corn- 
wall peasant are Kelts within the meaning of this oil-lamp anthro- 
pology.!. People who believe in this sort of thing are not the sort of 
people that one attempts to convert by a set argument. One need only 
say the thing is not so; there is no Teutonic race and there never has 
been, there is no Keltic race and there never has been. No one has 
ever proved or attempted to prove the existence of such races, the 
thing has always been assumed, they are dogmas with nothing but 
questionable authority behind them, and the onus of proof rests on 
the believer. This nonsense about Keltic and Teutonic is no more 
science than Lombroso’s extraordinary assertions about criminals, or 
palmistry or the development of religion from a solar myth. Indis- 
putably there are several races intermingled in the European popula- 
tions—I am inclined to suspect the primitive European races may be 
found to be so distinct as to resist confusion and pamnyxia through 

(i) Under the intoxication of the Keltic renascence the most diverse sorts of human 
beings have foregathered and met face to face, and been photographed Pan-Keltically, 
and have no doubt gloated over these collective photographs, without any of them realis- 
ing, it seems, what a miscellaneous thing the Keltic race must be. There is nothing that 
may or may not be a Kelt, and I know, for example, professional Kelts who are, so far 


as face, manners, accent, morals, avd ideals go, indistinguishable from other people 
who are, I am told, indisputably Assyroid Jews. 
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hybridisation—but there is no inkling of a satisfactory analysis yet 
that will discriminate what these races were and define them in terms 
of physical and moral character. The fact remains there is no such 
thing as a rationally pure and homogeneous community in Europe dis- 
tinct from other communities. Even among the Jews, according to 
Erckert and Chantre and J. Jacobs, there are markedly divergent 
types, there may have been two original elements and there have been 
extensive local intermixtures. 

Long before the beginnings of history, while even language was in 
its first beginnings—indeed as another aspect of the same process as the 
beginning of language—the first complete isolations that established race 
were breaking down again, the little pools of race were running together 
into less homogeneous lagoons and marshes of humanity, the first paths 
were being worn—war paths for the most part. Still differentiation would 
be largely at work. Without frequent intercourse, frequent interchange 
of women as the great factor in that intercourse, the tribes and bands 
of mankind would still go on separating, would develop dialectic and 
customary, if not physical and moral differences. It was no longer a 
case of pools perhaps, but they were still in lakes. There were as yet 
no open seas of mankind. With advancing civilisation, with iron 
weapons and war discipline, with established paths and a social rule and 
presently with the coming of the horse, what one might call the areas of 
assimilation would increase in size. A stage would be reached when 
the only checks to transit of a sufficiently convenient sort to keep 
language uniform would be the sea or mountains or a broad river or— 
pure distance. And presently the rules of the game, so to speak, would 
be further altered and the unifications and isolations that were estab- 
lishing themselves upset altogether and brought into novel conflict by 
the beginnings of navigation, whereby an impassable barrier became 
a highway. 

The commencement of actual European history coincides with the 
closing phases of what was probably a very long period of a foot and 
(occasional) horseback state of communications; the adjustments so 
arrived at being already in an early state of rearrangement through the 
advent of the ship. The communities of Europe were still for the larger 
part small isolated tribes and kingdoms, such kingdoms as a mainly 
pedestrian militia, or at any rate a militia without transport, and drawn 
from (and soon drawn home again by) agricultural work—might hold 
together. The increase of transit facilities between such communities, 
by the development of shipping and the invention of the wheel and the 
made road, spelt increased trade perhaps for a time but very speedily 
a more extensive form of war, and in the end either the wearing away 
of differences and union, or conquest. Man is the creature of a struggle 
for existence, incurably egoistic and aggressive. Convince him of the 
gospel of self-abnegation even, and he instantly becomes its zealous 
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missionary, taking great credit that his expedients to ram it into the 
minds of his fellow creatures do not include physical force—and if that is 
not self-abnegation, he asks, what is? So he has been and so he is 
likely to remain. Not to be so, is to die of abnegation and extinguish 
the type. Improvement in transit between communities formerly for all 
practical purposes isolated, means therefore, and always has meant, and, 
I imagine, always will mean, that now they can get at one another. 
And they do. They inter-breed and fight, physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. Unless Providence is belied in His works that is what they 
are meant to do. 

A third invention which, though not a means of transit like the 
wheeled vehicle and the ship, was yet a means of communication, 
rendered still larger political reactions possible, and that was the 
development of systems of writing. The first empires and some sort of 
written speech arose together. Just as a kingdom, as distinguished from 
a mere tribal group of villages, is almost impossible without horses, so 
is an empire without writing and post-roads. The history of the whole 
world for three thousand years is the history of a unity larger than the 
small kingdom of the Heptarchy type, endeavouring to establish itself 
under the stress of these discoveries of horse-traffic and shipping and 
the written word, the history that is of the consequences of the partial 
shattering of the barriers that had been effectual enough to prevent the 
fusion of more than tribal communities through all the long ages before 
the dawn of history. 

East of the Gobi Pamir barrier there has slowly grown up under 
these new conditions the Chinese system. West and north of the 
Sahara Gobi barrier of deserts and mountains, the extraordinarily 
strong and spacious conceptions of the Romans succeeded in dominating 
the world, and do, indeed, in a sort of mutilated way, by the powers of 
great words and wide ideas, in Casarism and Imperialism, in the titles 
of Czar, Kaiser, and Imperator, in Papal pretension and countless 
political devices, dominate it to this hour. For awhile these concep- 
tions sustained a united and to a large extent organised empire over 
very much of this space. But at its stablest time, this union was 
no more than a political union, the spreading of a thin layer of Latin- 
speaking officials, of a thin network of roads and a very thin veneer 
indeed of customs and refinements, over the scarcely touched national 
masses. It checked, perhaps, but it nowhere succeeded in stopping 
the slow but inevitable differentiation of province from province and 
nation from nation. The forces of transit that permitted the Roman 
imperialism and its partial successors to establish wide ascendencies, 
were not sufficient to carry the resultant unity beyond the political 
stage. There was unity but not unification. Tongues and writing 
ceased to be pure without ceasing to be distinct. Sympathies, religious 
and social practices, ran apart and rounded themselves off like drops of 
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oil on water. Travel was restricted to the rulers and the troops and to 
a wealthy leisure class, commerce was for most of the constituent pro- 
vinces of the empire a commerce in superficialities, and each province 
(except for Italy, which latterly became dependent on an over-seas food 
supply) was in all essential things autonomous, could have continued in 
existence, rulers and ruled, arts, luxuries, and refinements just as they 
stood, if all other lands and customs had been swept out of being. 
Local convulsions and revolutions, conquests and developments, occurred 
indeed, but though the stones were altcred the mosaic remained, and 
the general size and character of its constituent pieces remained. So it 
was under the Romans, so it was in the eighteenth century, and so it 
would probably have remained as long as the post-road and the sailing- 
ship were the most rapid forms of transit within the reach of man. 
Wars and powers and princes came and went, that was all. Nothing 
was changed, there was only one state the more or less. Even in the 
eighteenth century the process of real unification had effected so little, 
that not one of the larger kingdoms of Europe escaped a civil war—not 
a class war, but a really ¢nternal war—between one part of itself and 
another, in that hundred years. In spite of Rome’s few centuries of 
unstable empire, internal wars, a perpetual struggle against finally 
triumphant disruption seemed to be the unavoidable destiny of every 
power that attempted to rule over a larger radius than at most a 
hundred miles. 

So evident was this that many educated English persons thought 
then, and many who are not in the habit of analysing operating causes, 
still think to-day, that the wide diffusion of the English-speaking people 
is a mere preliminary to their political, social, and linguistic disruption 
—the eighteenth century breach with the United States is made a pre- 
cedent of, and the unification that followed the war of Union and the 
growing unification of Canada is overlooked—that linguistic differences, 
differences of custom, costume, prejudice, and the like, will finally make 
the Australian, the Canadian of English blood, the Virginian, and the 
English Africander, as incomprehensible and unsympathetic one to another 
as Spaniard and Englishman or Frenchman and German are now. On 
such asupposition all our current Imperialism is the most foolish 
defiance of the inevitable, the maddest waste of blood, treasure, and 
emotion that man ever made. So, indeed, it might be—so, indeed, I 
certainly think it would be—if it were not that the epoch of post-road 
and sailing-ship is at an end. We are in the beginning of a new time, 
with such forces of organisation and unification at work in mechanical 
traction, in the telephone and telegraph, in a whole wonderland of 
novel, space-destroying appliances, and in the correlated inevitable 
advance in practical education, as the world has never felt before. 

The operation of these unifying forces is already to be very distinctly 
traced in the check, the arrest indéed, of any further differentiation in 
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existing tongues, even in the most widely spread. In fact it is more 
than an arrest even, the forces of differentiation have been driven back 
and an actual process of assimilation has set in. In England at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century the common man of Somerset 
and the common man of Yorkshire, the Sussex peasant, the Caithness 
cottar and the common Ulsterman, would have been almost incompre- 
hensible to one another. They differed in accent, in idiom, and in their 
very names for things. They differed in their ideas about things. They 
were, in plain English, foreigners one to another. Now they differ only 
in accent, and even that is a dwindling difference. Their language has 
become ampler because now they read. They read books—or at any 
rate they learn to read out of books—and certainly they read news- 
papers and those scrappy periodicals that people like bishops pretend to 
think so detrimental to the human mind, periodicals that it is cheaper 
to make at centres and uniformly, than locally in accordance with local 
needs. Since the newspaper cannot fit the locality the locality has to 
broaden its mind to the newspaper, and to ideas acceptable in other 
localities. The word and the idiom of the literary language and the 
pronunciation suggested by its spelling tend to prevail over the local 
usage. And moreover there is a persistent mixing of peoples going 
on, migration in search of employment and so on, quite unprecedented 
before the railways came. So few people are content to remain in that 
locality and state of life ‘“‘ into which it has pleased God to call them.” 
As a result, dialectic purity has vanished, dialects are rapidly vanishing, 
and novel differentiations are retarded or arrested altogether. Such 
novelties as do establish themselves in a locality are widely disseminated 
almost at once in books and periodicals. 

A parallel arrest of dialectic separation has happened in France, in 
Italy, in Germany, and in the States. It is not a process peculiar to 
any one nation. It is simply an aspect of the general process that has 
arisen out of mechanical locomotion. The organisation of elementary 
education has no doubt been an important factor, but the essential influ- 
ence working through this circumstance is the fact that paper is 
relatively cheap to type-setting, and both cheap to authorship—even the 
commonest sorts of authorship—and the wider the area a periodical or 
book serves the bigger, more attractive, and better it can be made for 
the same money. And clearly this process of assimilation will continue. 
Even local differences of accent seem likely to follow. The itinerant 
dramatic company, the itinerant preacher, the coming extension of 
telephones and the phonograph, which at any time in some application 
to correspondence or instruction may cease to be a toy, all these things 
attack, or threaten to attack, the weeds of differentiation before they can 
take root. ... 

And this process is not restricted to dialects merely. The native of 
a small country who knows no other language than the tongue of his 
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country becomes increasingly at a disadvantage in comparison with the 
user of any of the three great languages of the Europeanised world. 
For his literature he depends on the scanty writers who are in his own 
case and write, or have written, in his own tongue. Necessarily they 
are few, because necessarily with a small public there can be only sub- 
sistence for a few. For his science he is in a worse case. His country 
can produce neither teachers nor discoverers to compare with the 
numbers of such workers in the larger areas, and it will neither pay 
them to write original matter for his instruction nor to translate what 
has been written in other tongues. The larger the number of people 
reading a tongue, the larger—other things being equal—will be not 
only the output of more or less original literature in that tongue, but 
also the more profitable and numerous will be translations of whatever 
has value in other tongues. Moreover, the larger the reading public in 
any language the cheaper will it be to supply copies of the desired work. 
In the matter of current intelligence the case of the speaker of the small 
language is still worse. His newspaper will need to be cheaply served, 
his home intelligence will be cut and restricted, his foreign news belated 
and second-hand. Moreover, to travel even a little distance or to con- 
duct anything but the smallest business enterprise will be exceptionally 
inconvenient to him. ‘The Englishman who knows no language but his 
own may travel well-nigh all over the world and everywhere meet some- 
one who can speak his tongue. But what of the Welsh-speaking 
Welshman? What of the Basque and the Lithuanian who can speak 
only his mother tongue? Everywhere such a man is a foreigner and 
with all the foreigner’s disadvantages. In most places he is for all 
practical purposes deaf and dumb. 

The inducements to an Englishman, Frenchman, or German to be- 
come bi-lingual are great enough nowadays, but the inducements to a 
speaker of the smaller languages are rapidly approaching compulsion. 
He must do it in self-defence. To be an educated man in his own 
vernacular has become an impossibility, he must either become a mental 
subject of one of the greater languages or sink to the intellectual status 
of a peasant. But if our analysis of social development was correct the 
peasant of to-day will be represented to-morrow by the people of no 
account whatever, the classes of extinction, the People of the Abyss. If 
that analysis was correct, the essential nation will be all of educated 
men, that is to say, the essential nation will speak some dominant lan- 
guage or cease to exist, whatever its primordial tongue may have been. 
It will pass out of being and become a mere local area of the lower 
social stratum,—a Problem for the philanthropic amateur. 

This action of the force of attraction of the great tongues is cumu- 
lative. It goes on, as bodies fall, with a steady acceleration. The more 
the great tongues prevail over the little languages the less will be the 
inducement to write and translate into these latter, the less the induce- 
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ment to master them with any care or precision. And so this attack 
upon the smaller tongues, this gravitation of those who are born to 
speak them, towards the great languages, is not only to be seen going 
on in the case of such languages as Flemish, Welsh or Basque, but 
even in the case of Norwegian and of such a great and noble tongue as 
the Italian, I am afraid that the trend of things makes for a similar 
suppression. All over Italy is the French newspaper and the French 
book, French wins its way more and more there, as English, I under- 
stand, is doing in Norway, and English and German in Holland. And 
in the coming years when the reading public will, in the case of the 
Western nations, be practically the whole functional population, when 
travel will be more extensive and abundant, and the inter-change of 
printed matter still cheaper and swifter—and above all with the spread 
of the telephone—the process of subtle, bloodless, unpremeditated 
annexation will conceivably progress much more rapidly even than it 
does at present. The Twentieth Century will see the effectual crowd- 
ing out of most of the weaker languages—if not a positive crowding 
out, yet at least (as in Flanders) a supplementing of them by the super- 
position of one or other of a limited number of world-languages over 
the area in which each is spoken. This will go on not only in Europe, 
but with varying rates of progress and local eddies and interruptions 
over the whole world. Except in the special case of China and Japan, 
where there may be a unique development, the peoples of the world 
will escape from the wreckage of their too small and swamped and 
foundering social systems, only up the ladders of what one may call the 
aggregating tongues. 

What will these aggregating world-languages be? If one has regard 
only to its extension during the nineteenth century one may easily 
incline to overrate the probabilities of English becoming the chief of 
these. But a great part of the vast extension of English that has 
occurred has been due to the rapid reproduction of originally English- 
speaking peoples, the emigration of foreigners into English-speaking 
countries in quantities too small to resist the contagion about them, and 
the compulsion due to the political and commercial preponderance of a 
people too illiterate to readily master strange tongues. None of these 
causes have any essential permanence. When one comes to look more 
closely into the question one is surprised to discover how slow the 
extension of English has been in the face of apparently far less con- 
venient tongues. English still fails to replace the French language in 
French Canada, and its ascendency is doubtful to-day in South Africa, after 
nearly a century of British dominion. It has none of the contagious quality 
of French, and the small class that monopolises the direction of British 
affairs, and probably will monopolise it yet for several decades, has never 
displayed any great zeal to propagate its use. Of the few ideas pos- 
sessed by the British governing class, the destruction and discourage- 
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ment of schools and colleges is, unfortunately, one of the chief, and 
there is an absolute incapacity to understand the political significance of 
the language question. The Hindoo who is at pains to learn and use 
English encounters something uncommonly like hatred disguised in a 
facetious form. He will certainly read little about himself in English 
that is not grossly contemptuous, to reward him for his labour. The 
possibilities that have existed, and that do still in a dwindling degree 
exist, for resolute statesmen to make English the common language of 
communication for all Asia south and east of the Himalayas will have 
to develop of their own force or dwindle and pass away. They may 
quite probably pass away. There is no sign that either the English or 
the Americans have a sufficient sense of the importance of linguistic 
predominance in the future of their race to interfere with natural pro- 
cesses in this matter for many years to come. 

Among peoples not actually subjezé to }3ritish or American rule, and 
who are neither waiters nor com:nercixi travellers, the inducements to 
learn English, rather than Freac or German, do not increase. If our 
initial assumptions are right, tle decisive factor in this matter is the 
amount of science and thought the acquisition of a language will afford 
the man who learns it. It becomes, therefore, a fact of very great 
significance that the actual number of books published in English is 
less than that in French or German, and that the proportion of serious 
books is very greatly less. A large proportion of English books are 
novels adapted to the minds of women, or of boys and superannuated 
business men, stories designed rather to allay than stimulate thought— 
they are the only books, indeed, that are profitable to publisher and 
author alike. In this connection they do not count however; no 
foreigner is likely to learn English for the pleasure of reading Miss 
Marie Corelli in the original, or of drinking untranslatable elements 
from Zhe Helmet of Navarre. The present conditions of book production 
for the English reading public offer no hope of any immediate change 
in this respect. There is neither honour nor reward—there is not 
even food or shelter—for the American or Englishman who devotes a 
year or so of his life to the adequate treatment of any spacious question, 
and so small is the English reading public with any special interest in 
science, that a great number of important foreign scientific works are 
never translated into English at all. Such interesting compilations 
as Bloch’s work on war, for example, must be read in French; in 
English only a brief summary of his results is to be obtained, 
under a sensational heading.! Schopenhauer again is only to be 
got quite stupidly Bowdlerised, explained, and “‘ selected”’ in English. 
Many translations that are made into English are made only to sell, 
they are too often the work of sweated women and girls—very often 
quite without any special knowledge of the matter they translate—they 


(1) Is War Now Impossible ? 
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are difficult to read and untrustworthy to quote. The production of books 
in English, except the author be a wealthy amateur, rests finally upon the 
publishers, and publishers to-day stand a little lower than ordinary 
tradesmen in not caring at all whether the goods they sell are good or 
bad. Unusual books, they allege—and all good books are unusual—are 
‘« difficult to handle,”’ and the author must pay the fine—amounting, more 
often than not, tothe greater portion of his interest in the book. There 
is no criticism to control the advertising enterprises of publishers and 
authors, and no sufficiently intelligent reading public has differentiated 
out of the confusion to encourage attempts at critical discrimination. 
The organs of the great professions and technical trades are as yet not 
alive to the part their readers must play in the public life of the future, 
and ignore all but strictly technical publications. A bastard criticism, 
written in many cases by publishers’ employees, a criticism having a 
very direct relation to the advertisement columns, distributes praise and 
blame in the periodic press. There is no body of great men either in 
England or America, no intelligence in the British Court, that might by 
any form of recognition compensate the philosophical or scientific writer 
for poverty and popular neglect. The more powerful a man’s intelli- 
gence the more distinctly he must see that to devote himself to increase 
the scientific or philosophical wealth of the English tongue will be to 
sacrifice comfort, the respect of the bulk of his contemporaries, and all 
the most delightful things of life, for the barren reward of a not very 
certain righteous self-applause. By brewing and dealing in tied 
houses,! or by selling pork and tea, or by stock-jobbing and by pan- 
dering with the profits so obtained to the pleasures of the established 
ereat, aman of energy may hope to rise to a pitch of public honour 
and popularity immeasurably in excess of anything attainable through 
the most splendid intellectual performances. Heaven forbid I should 
overrate public honour and the company of princes! but it is not always 
delightful to be splashed by the wheels of cabs. Always before there has 
been at least a convention that the Court of this country, and its aris- 
tocracy, were radiant centres of moral and intellectual influence, that 
they did to some extent check and correct the judgments of the cab- 
rank and the beer-house. But the British Crown of to-day, so far as it 
exists for science and literature at all, exists mainly to repudiate the 
claims of intellectual performance to public respect. 

These things, if they were merely the grievances of the study, might 
very well rest there. But they must be recognised here because the 
intellectual decline of the published literature of the English language 

(1) It is entirely for their wealth that brewers have been ennobled in England, never 
because of their services as captains of a great industry. Indeed, these services have 
beea typically poor. While these men were earning their peerages by the sort of pro- 
ceedings that do secure men pecrages under the British Crown, the German brewers 
were developing the art and science of brewing with remarkable energy and success. 
The Germans and Bohemians can now make light beers that the English brewers can- 
not even imitate ; they are exporting beer to England in steadily increasing volume. 
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(using the word to cover all sorts of books) involves finally the decline of 
the language and of all the spacious political possibilities that go with the 
wide extension of a language. Conceivably, if in the coming years a 
deliberate attempt were made to provide sound instruction in English 
to all who sought it, and to all within the control of English-speaking 
governments, if honour and emolument were given to literary men 
instead of being left for them to most indelicately take, and if the 
present sordid trade of publishing were so lifted as to bring the 
whole literature, the whole science, and all the contemporary thought 
of the world—not some tit-bit selection of the world’s literature, not 
some obsolete Encyclopsedia sold meanly and basely to choke hungry 
minds, but a real publication of all that has been and is being done 
—within the reach of each man’s need and desire who had the 
franchise of the tongue, then by the year 2000 I would prophesy 
that the whole functional body of human society would read, and 
perhaps even write and speak, our language. And not only that, 
but it might be the prevalent and everyday language of Scandinavia 
and Denmark and Holland, of all Africa, of all North America, of the 
Pacific coasts of Asia and of India, the universal international language, 
and in a fair way to be the universal language of mankind. But such 
an enterprise demands a resolve and intelligence beyond all the 
immediate signs of the times, it implies a veritable renascence of 
intellectual life among the English-speaking peoples. The probabilities 
of such a renascence will be more conveniently discussed at a later 
stage, when we attempt to draw the broad outline of the struggle for 
world-wide ascendency that the coming years will see. But here it is 
clear that upon the probability of such a renascence depends the extension 
of the language, and not only that, but the preservation of that military 
and naval efficiency upon which, in this world of resolute aggression, 
the existence of the English-speaking communities finally depends. 
French and German will certainly be aggregating languages during 
the greater portion of the coming years. Of the two I am inclined 
to think French will spread further than German. There is a dis- 
position in the world, which the French share, to grossly undervalue 
the prospects of all things French, derived, so far as I can gather, from 
the facts that the French were beaten by the Germans in 1870, and that 
they do not breed with the abandon of rabbits or negroes. These are 
considerations that affect the dissemination of French very little. The 
French reading public is something different and very much larger than 
the existing French political system. The number of books published 
in French is greater than that published in English ; there is a critical 
reception for a work published in French that is one of the few things 
worth a writer’s having, and the French translators are the most alert 
and efficient in the world. One has only to see a Parisian bookshop, and 
to recall an English one, to realise the as yet unattainable standing of 
French. Theserried ranks of lemon-coloured volumes in the former have 
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the whole range of human thought and interest ; there are no taboos and 
no limits, you have everything up and down the scale, from frank indecency 
to stark wisdom. It is ashop for men. I remember my amazement to 
discover three copies of a translation of that most wonderful book, the 
Text Book of Psychology of Professor William James, in a shop in 
L’Avenue de l’Opera. Three copies of a book that I have never seen 
anywhere in England outside my own house,—and I am an attentive 
student of bookshop windows! And the French books are all so 
pleasant in the page, and so cheap—they are for a people that buys to 
read. One thinks of the English bookshop, with its gaudy reach-me- 
downs of gilded and embossed cover, its horribly printed novels still 
more horribly “illustrated,” the exasperating pointless variety in the 
size and thickness of its books. The general effect of the English book 
is that it is something sold by a dealer in bric-a-brac, honestly sorry 
the thing is a book, but who has done his best to remedy it anyhow! 
And all the English shopful is either brand new fiction or illustrated 
travel (of Buns with the Grand Lama type), or gilded versions of the 
classics of past times done up to give away. While the French book- 
shop reeks of contemporary intellectual life ! 

These things count for French as against English now, and they 
will count for infinitely more in the coming years. And over German 
also French has many advantages. In spite of the numerical prepon- 
derance of books published in Germany, it is doubtful if the German 
reader has quite such a catholic feast before him as the reader of 
French. There is a mass of German fiction probably as uninteresting 
to a foreigner as popular English and American romance. And German 
compared with French is an unattractive language; unmelodious, un- 
wieldy, and cursed with a hideous and blinding lettering that the 
German is too patriotic to sacrifice. There has been in Germany a 
more powerful parallel to what one may call the “ honest Saxon” 
movement among the English, that queer mental twist that moves men 
to call an otherwise undistinguished preface a ‘‘ Foreword,” and find a 
pleasurable advantage over their fellow creatures in a familiarity with 
‘“‘ eftsoons.”” This tendency in German has done much to arrest the 
simplification of idiom, and checked the development of new words of 
classical origin. In particular it has stood in the way of the inter- 
national use of scientific terms. The Englishman, the Frenchman, and 
the Italian have a certain community of technical, scientific, and philo- 
sophical phraseology, and it is frequently easier for an Englishman with 
some special knowledge of his subject to read and appreciate a subtle 
and technical work in French, than it is for him to fully enter into 
the popular matter of the same tongue. Moreover, the technicalities 
of these peoples, being not so immediately and constantly brought into 
contrast and contact with their Latin or Greek roots as they would be 
if they were derived (as are so many “ patriotic” German technicalities) 
from native roots, are free to qualify and develop a final meaning dis- 
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tinct from their original intention. In the growing and changing body 
of science this counts for much. The indigenous German technicality 
remains clumsy and compromised by its every-day relations, to the end 
of time it drags a lengthening chain of unsuitable associations. And 
the shade of meaning, the limited qualification, that a Frenchman or 
Englishman can attain with a mere twist of the sentence, the German 
must either abandon or laboriously overstate with some colossal worm- 
cast of parenthesis. . . . Moreover, against the German tongue there 
are hostile frontiers, there are hostile people who fear German prepon- 
derance, and who have set their hearts against its use. In Roumania, 
and among the Slav, Bohemian, and Hungarian peoples, French attacks 
German in the flank and has as clear a prospect of predominance. 

These two tongues must inevitably come into keen conflict, they will 
perhaps fight their battle for the linguistic conquest of Europe, and 
perhaps of the world, in a great urban region that will arise about the 
Rhine. Politically this region lies now in six independent States, but 
economically it must become one in the next fifty years. It will almost 
certainly be the greatest urban region in all the world except that which 
will arise in the eastern States of North America, and that which may 
arise somewhere about Hankow. It will stretch from Lille to Kiel, it 
will drive extensions along the Rhine valley into Switzerland, and fling 
an arm along the Moldau to Prague, it will be the industrial capital of 
the old world. Paris will be its West End, and it will stretch a spider’s 
web of railways and great roads of the new sort over the whole eastern 
world. Even when the coal-field industries of the plain give place to 
the industrial application of mountain-born electricity, this great city 
region will remain, I believe, in its present position at the seaport end 
of the great plain of the old world. Considerations of transit will keep 
it where it has grown, and electricity will be brought to it in mighty 
cables from the torrents of the central European mountain mass. Its 
westward port may be Bordeaux or Milford Haven, or even some port 
in the south-west of Ireland—unless, which is very unlikely, the velocity 
of secure sea-travel can be increased beyond that of land locomotion. 
I do not see how this great region is to unify itself without some 
linguistic compromise—the Germanization of the French-speaking 
peoples by force is too ridiculous a suggestion to entertain. Almost 
inevitably with travel, with transport communications, with every 
condition of human convenience insisting upon it, formally or inform- 
ally a bi-lingual compromise will come into operation, and to my mind 
at least the chances seem even that French will emerge on the upper 
hand. Unless, indeed, that great renascence of the English-speaking 
peoples should, after all, so overwhelmingly occur as to force this 
European city to be tri-lingual, and prepare the way by which the 
whole world may at last speak together in one tongue. 

These are the aggregating tongues. I do not think that any other 
tongues than these are likely to quite hold their own in the coming 
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time. Italian may flourish in the city of the Po valley, but only with 
French beside it. Spanish and Russian are mighty tongues, but 
without a reading public how can they prevail, and what prospect of 
a reading public has either? They are, I believe, already judged. By 
A.D. 2000 all these languages will be tending more and more to be the 
second tongues of bi-lingual communities, with French or English or 
less probably German, winning the upper hand. 

But when one turns to China there are the strangest possibilities. 
It is in Eastern Asia alone that there seems to be any possibility of a 
synthesis sufficiently great to maintain itself, arising outside of, and 
independently of, the inter-locked system of mechanically sustained 
societies that is developing out of medieval Christendom. Throughout 
Eastern Asia there is still, no doubt, a vast wilderness of languages, 
but over them all rides the Chinese writing. And very strong, strong 
enough to be very gravely considered, is the possibility of that writing 
taking up an orthodox association of sounds, and becoming a world 
speech. The Japanese written language, the language of Japanese 
literature, tends to assimilate itself to Chinese, and fresh Chinese words 
and expressions are continually taking root in Japan. The Japanese 
are a people quite abnormal and incalculable, with a touch of romance, 
a conception of honour, a quality of imagination, and a clearness of 
intelligence that renders possible for them things inconceivable of any 
other existing nation. I may be the slave of perspective effects, but 
when I turn my mind from the pettifogging muddle of the English 
House of Commons, for example, that magnified vestry that is so proud 
of itself as a club, when I turn from that to this race of brave and 
smiling people, abruptly destiny begins drawing with a bolder hand. 
Suppose the Japanese were to make up their minds to accelerate 
whatever process of synthesis were possible in China! Suppose, after 
all, I am not the victim of atmospheric refraction and they are, indeed, 
as gallant and bold and intelligent as my baseless conception of them 
would have them be! They would almost certainly find co-operative 
elements among the educated Chinese. . . . But this is no doubt the 
lesser probability. In front and rear of China, the English language 
stands. It has the start of all other languages—the mechanical advantage 
—the position. And if only we, who think, and write, and translate, 
and print, and put forth, could make it worth the world’s having! . . 

H. G. WELLs. 
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